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BOYS, GIRLS AND BOBCATS 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 








Founder and First Editor of “Field and Stream” 


If you have a He-Boy, let him change 
his company every summer from the 
drawing-room to the wilderness. He 
will come back to vou a boy and a half. 
You will have put a window into his 
soul. 


If you have a timid boy, drive him 
into the woods. He will come back, 
when the russet leaves begin to chatter, 
a lad of courage and bigger powers. 


{ 


Girls—God bless them! They often 
come into the balsam glades as fragile 
and helpless as a candy cane, and go 
out on the Autumn tide like Diana of 
the Hills—as brawned and brown as 
summer colts. 


Manhood and Womanhood made in 
the forests of this glorious land, in its 
mountains, on its brooks and rivers, in 
its great silences, is a form of human 
character which cities cannot yield. 

The finest Summer Camps in the 
world exist in the United States. The 
educational system of the country has 
evolved them. T[hey are the new 
lungs, the stout legs, the self-reliance, 
the healthy hike of the school-in- 
extension and the home-in-the-wilds. 


Summer Camps are great character, 
muscle and courage builders. They 
make a boy or a girl handy of hand 
and hardy of heart. They teach them 
order, cleanliness and a daily purpose. 
They keep their heads and their feet 
busy—the best tonic for young and 
old—and they keep them “going, 
going on” in a constructive, onward 
way that, in some camps, has become 
a science. [hese camps have a very 
effective system of selective balances 
whereby the boy who, by sound pre- 
cept and example, shows a superlative 
degree of the manly virtues, rises into 


leadership, gains the esteem of his 
camp mates, the respect and apprecia- 
tion of his seniors and teachers. He 
returns to the winter classroom with 
extended influence and power. Having 
learned to obey, he can now command. 
He is the good big brother to the bad 
little fellows; or he is the game little 
fellow whose sportsmanship the big 
boys and the little boys all admire. 


A Summer Camp, properly equipped 
and directed, is the most effective of 
all schools. Its freedom, its natural- 
ness, its espril de corps, the sun and 
rain and wind and calm; the big bass 
or the scrappy trout; the bobcat and 
the coon; the canoe spills and glorious 
swims, the useful camp work and dis- 
cipline; the religion of nature close to 
Nature's heart—all these appeal to 
boys and girls with heads, hearts and 
real glad hands, where they can use 
them with the freedom of the deer, the 
sagacity of the hound, the joy of the 
birds aloft. 


Don't belittle the vital importance 
of sending your youngsters to a good 
camp, in a salubrious region, where the 
water and drainage are of the best, and 
the physical, mental and moral equip- 
ment of the highest. That will be a 
contribution to present and future 
generations—to our national life. 


After all, “the Hills were God's first 
Temples.’ If we people the hills with 
the youth of the land, there will be no 
Abyss. Boys and Girls never forget 
the sunshine of their lives. 
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WONDERFUL 
si. Summer for the 
Boy. The best of the 
West under the care- 
ful supervision of 
trained leaders. A 
cowpony foreach boy. 
Pack train 
trips, trout 
(For Girls) fishing, the 


round-up at 
ON GULL LAKE, MICHIGAN cae Gem 


Invigorating— 
COOL 

Healthgiving. 

Write immedi- 

ately limited 

totwenty boys 

Address: 

A. J. CONNELL, 

Director, 

Los Alamos Ranch 


Enjoy a happy, healthful outing at Camp Potta- camp, 9,000 1 

wottamie this Summer. Located on private island feet above School, Otowi, 
be ; ni ej a6 7 

in beautiful Gull Lake. Swimming, canoeing, sea level. Seeder! County, 


Sailing, gymnastics, games, nature and 
dancing, basketry, nature 

Course and other tascinati 

ful d etary, inspected 

expert instructors, Personal supervisicn and re- 
fined associations assured nder auspices of 
Battle Creek Sanitariun Rates moderate. Send 
tor portfolio of views. 


New Mexico. 


Dean, 


Normal 
School of 





Physical 
Education 

Box 222 
Battle Creek 

Michigan 





Wilderness Camp 


or Bo On Horseshoe Lake, Horseshoe, 
fe a St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 

This 3000 acre forest—the Adirondack vaca- 
tion base of The Raymond Riordon School, 


is now entering some ten new boys. 





Elevation—wilderness without loss of civiliza- 
tion—excellent food—unusual athletic field 
modern equipment—sane leaders— individual 
understanding of the boys. A very low fee 
thus meeting present economic conditions. 


BOOKLET BY ADDRESSING 





Pettit Camps, 


Three Separate and Distinct 















ee at Shelter Island, N. Y. 
t e water front on two bays. Sailing ex- 
Horseback riding and all outdoor sports. 


nt 
MANHANSACK for Girls 7—13 


Raymond Riordon, Highland, N. Y. 
SEWANHAKA _ for Girls 14—20 


Camp PocahontaséGirls 
PECONIC for Grown People 


Mother and daughter or sisters may be near each ae In Vi nia Mountains, 
while separate camps on salt water. 100 miles from Ne 
Y ong 140 miles from Boston. For illustrated booklet, address— 
HENRY E. PETTIT, M. D. 
27th Year as Camp Owner and Director 
106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
at te 


-BoB-WHile °95 der i5 


SENIOR & Junior: a sions 
Camp and farm life combined Horseback rides. 
Hikes and Fhe trips Shopwork and boat-building, 





Situated on beautiful lake 
Boating, Swimming, Fish- 
int, Horseback-riding, 
Tennis and other outdoor 
sports. An ideal place for 
health and_ recreation. 
rutoring if desired. 

Camp opens July Ist. For 
book of views, address 

Miss Virginia Haile, 
Director, Box M, Sullins ! 























College, Bristol, Va. 















Ralph C. Hill, Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, 
CISL: AND, MASS. 


> 
CAMP POK-O’-MOONSHINE 
FOR BOYS 8 to 17 
In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond. 
300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into five 
separate groups according to ages. Charges 
include all R. R. fares, trips, laundry and two hours 





For CAMP TWA'NE-KO-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Tdeal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
land and water sports, horseback riding, 
hiking, boating, dramatics, interpretative 
dancing, handicraft. Girls under 18 yrs 
Jr.& Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 


REV. AND MRS. R. C. STOLL, 

















of tutoring daily. One of the Oldest and Best. 17th Season. 
Address DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Box R-5, Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 





25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 
CAMP ALGONQUIN | — 


Asquam Lake. N. H. 
In the foothills of the White Mountains 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, 


active, outdoor life. 37th year. For circular address 
CAMP HIGHLAND ] WAKE EDWIN DE MEnRITTE, A. B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Ave.. NORFOLK, VA. 
The most beautifully environed and splendidly equipped — 
in America, 2300 feet altitude on the Celebrated YOUR DAUGHTERS’ VACATION? 


Asheville-Hendersonville Plateau, Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Western North Carolina’s ‘Land ef the Sky,” Interesting Solution for Catholic Mothers 




















The Plattsburz of the South, faculty of 30 leading educators. Boys Ursuline Academy (for the season) $1850 
from 10 to 20 years of age All play activities, mmin rowing, ) < easc 
fishing, golf, military and naval drill. Academie work to make up | ©2™> Assawaghkemeck ason) $300 
deficiencies, cadet band, excellent food. life in the open. Write URSULINE SISTER, seis R, Middletown, N. ¥ 


Summer Session of Georgia Military Academy, 
the South's leading prep school. July 3 to August 26. 


Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 


CAMP KINEO 


In the Maine woods. Boys 7 to 15 inclu- 
Distinctive. Select. Complete. Develops 
be est in boys ?arents enthusiastic. Over 100 
activities. Re: supervision. Ample safe- 
guards. Safe Companions. Beautiful 60-page 


booklet on parent's request. 
33 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Irving R.McColl, Hotel McAlpine, NewYork | | (To insure a prompt reply, it ts necessary 
- | to enclose a self- addressed stamped envelope.) 





Devereux Tutoring Camp 


FOR BOYS 
WHO NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. ALL GRADES. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 55 ACRES. SWIMMING. 
BOX R, BERWYN, PENNA. 











Write THe Rep Book Macazine for Camp 
information. Be sure to state location 
desired and age of camper. 














) SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 


Developed as a scientific and practi- 
cal contribution to the summer training 
of young Americans, with the belief 
that vacations should develop character 
and stir aspirations, as well as provide 
wholesome recreation. The popularity 
of this conception is attested by the 
enrollment of more than 1,000 boys in 
Culver each summer. 

























Because Culver is not con- 
ducted for profit, you may af- 
ford your son the advantage of / 
its unsurpassed equipment and 
personnel at a cost not exceed- 
ing that of the average camp. 
Write Inquiry Dept. for catae 
log of Naval, Cavalry, Artillery, 
Aviation or Woodcraft Schools. 


Magnificently located on the Cumberland River 
Bluffs, Tennessee, one of the best equipped camps 
for hoys in the South. Athletics pavilion and 
skating rink, s-reened sleeping lodges and tents; 
recreation hall; screened dining room and kitchen 
new athletic field, etc. 40 acre forest and ex- 
cellent river facilities offer kind of life a red- 
blooded boy likes. Swimming, fishing, canoeing, 
baseball, tennis, track work, basket ball, etc. 
Three hours each morning devoted to study 
and tutoring. Naval training and terse prac- 
tice under expert itstructors. $175 ers camp 
expenses. For handsomely illustrated catales address 


L. L. Riee, Director, Tennessee, Lebanon. Box 125 












PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 

Every activity has its purpose in helping the 
girl toward healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled 
leaders. Woodcraft, water sports, hiking, horse- 
back riding, games, dramatics, music, dancing. 

Junior Camp. Unexcelled equipment and care. 
Homecraft for little folks. 

argent Club. A distinct unit with all cam 

privileges for girls over 20. Campers accepte 
for two weeks or more, June to Sept. inclusive 

For illustrated booklet address Camp Secre- 
tary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge Mass. 

















in the Adirondacks 
Wonderful location in the virgin forests on 
the shores of Lake Massawepie. Splendid 
equipment, handsome buildings, club house, 
howling alleys, baseball and tennis grounds 
Fine sand beaches, good fishing, swimming, 
athletic sports. Tutoring, forestry, woodcraft. 
All activities under careful supervision. Sea- 
son July and August. For information apply to 


Lr. Cor. Gumo F. Verseck 
Saint John’s School, Bex R5, Manlius, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 2 YOUNG WOMEN 





MIAMI 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


In the woods, on the banks of the Big Miami 
Healthful, body-and-mind-building recreation 
liking, boating, fishing, swimming and athletic 
games. Lectures and entertainments around the 
campfire. The camp attends the Miami Valley 
Chautauqua, hearing great preachers, statesmen, 
scientists, lecturers, musicians and entertainer 
Many historic and prehistoric places of interest 
within easy hiking distance. For booklet address 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Germantown, Ohio 


Under direction of Miami Military Institute 





Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. (6th Season) 
Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & 0. R. R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea 
level. Average summer temperature 70 degrees 

$20,000 equipment. Athletic and water sports 
bowling, billiards, hikes—all under strict super 

Physical drill and target practice. 

Academic instruction. Music 

June 29 to August 24. $200. Free booklet 

Until June 5th, address The Commandant, Box 
451-E, Staunton, Va. After June Sth, Camp Terra 
Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va 


MONTESSORI. oe 


30 miles from Phila 
140 acres. Cc 
Children Three to Twelve Tears 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECT yl ha 
results in conduct, happiness and health 0 
children enrolled. 
SPECIALISTS INC HARGE At 
tors. Physician, etc. Complete equi; it 
ern sanitation. 
NINE YEARS’ EXPE ener E an in 
factor when thoughttul par: 
tory results in camp. Reterer t 
vations limited. Rate $200. A. W. P sist, D 


Montessori First Boarding and Day School, Phila, Pa. 



































For Boys 7 t 

Camp p Champlain leushi-o wecdsen hatignts 

Bay, Lake Champla between Green and Adirondack 

A glorious vacation with canoeing, swimming, 

itu. baseball, horseback riding. 29th Year. Booklet 

Wa. H. Brown, President Berkeley-Irving School, 315 W 
83rd St., N. Y. City 


CAMP COLLIER ‘xinasac 
A Wilderness Estate of 200 Acres on Raquette Lake 


Montessori School of Natural Development 
620 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Devereux Tutoring Camp 


FOR GIRLS 
WHO NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. ALL GRADES, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 35 ACRES, SWIMMING. 
BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP citi's 


from three to fourteen, under the personal direction 
of Dr. Edith B. Lowry. On the beautiful Fox River, 
forty miles west of Chicago. Compani m camp for little 
boys. Enrollment limited. Write for announcement to 

EDITH B. LOWRY, M.D., 














Cc harles, Illinois 











for Girls. On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp !* age meet mag 
pine-laden air of Pocono M r rs ir New Y rk 
and Philadelphia. Experier i ncilors Horset P 
= ad . aseball, canoeing, es t ; rat's rning 
ith y HE D. Price 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadephia, 404 Ww. School Lane 


In the Adirondacks. A de- 
Rocky Pond Camp ehtful camp for men and 
women. Bring the children, too Lake, woods, in- 
formal life, swimming canoeing, hiking. Fresh food. 
Season July to Septembe 
Dr. Martha Tracy, Director, 1720 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa 
ork 


ee. June 17, ) Clemens, New V 


~ CAMP * VEGA — 


Charleston Lake Ontario, Canada 
A Select Boys’ Camp 











Or information wrilé 
WILLIAM R. HAZEL, 16 West 47th Street, New York City 


WET OMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS WISCONSIN. 


der the mauage ment of 
THE OHICAGO NORMAL SOHOOL OF PHYSIC AL EDUOATION 
Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. For girlsages 9 to 
Astrong force of trained inselors. References requi ed. Write for booklet. 
Registrar, Box R, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


CAMP WINNAHKEE is. 


Among the pines on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain. Best 
equipment. Allland and water sports— Horseback riding, 
motor-boating, dramatics, dancing, handicraft. Experi- 
enced Councilors. Trained nurse. 7th year. Booklet. 
Maras. Wa. H. Brown, 315 West 83rd St., N. Y. 

















1838 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, | D. ce. 


% -LENOX7 VOX HIALL~ 


| 

} 

( “The Real Eastern School in 

| the Heart of the Middle West” 


! 

| | Superb new location in St. Louis’ most 
beautiful suburb. Six acre campus. 

All Athletics. Gymnasium. Normal, 
supervised social privileges. College 

Preparatory and General Course. Two 

year Playground course unequalled 

except in Universities. Music, Art, 

Expression, Domestic Science. Tuition 















Lasell Seminary 


A school that blends the best of old New England 


ideals of woman’s education with training that rec- $900 to $1000. For catalog, address 
ognizes and meets demands of modern complex life. 


Course of study, from first year high school grades MRS. LOUISE THOMAS 


through two years’ work for high school graduates, rincipa 
ranges wisely an academic ond ae elective Box 1022 Kirkwood 
courses, nusua training in ome conomics, . 
Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial St. Louis Co. Mo. 
courses, Ideally situated for cultural advantages Lenox girls are happy girls _ 
of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 15 build- 
ings. 30 acres. 
WOODLAND PARK 
The Janior School for Gite under 15 
Catalogs on applic —_ FOR 
Camp Teconnet opens Ju FAIRMONT SCHOOL ci, GIRLS 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. —. Principal 24thyear. Limited to graduates of accredited preparatory 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Ass: rincipal and highschool. Two-year college and special courses. Effec 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. tive use of Educational advantages of National C apital. 


| 2107-2109 S Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
3 ooi for girls, offeri ‘ea 
ASHLEY HALL food varias of vonseen ie. FERRY HALL Cc 


cluding preparation for entrance to the best women's 
colleges. Beautifal old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool ar advantages in 
southern climate. Catalogue on requ /* 
Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A.. Principal, PGhestesten. S.C. | 2 


























° preparatory, general high school 
and advanced ourses. Also special instruction in music, expres- 
nd domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
awn estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
les from Chicago. For catalog address 


| Miss Erorse R. Trematn, PRin., Box 331, Laxe Forest, ILiinois 
AVERETT COLLEGE a, |GARDNER SCIO0L 

63rd session. Four year preparatory, two year colleze. 7 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, 11 East 51st Street, New York City. A thorough 
ete. Modern building, library, laboratories. 80 resident | school with delightful home life. College pre- 
students. Rate $465. Faculty 22. Illustrated ¢atalo¢. | naratory academic, secretarial, elective courses. 
James P. Craft, M.A., (Harvard) Box RB, Danville, Va. \{usic. Outdoor sports. 66th year. 





















PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown 


Beechwood School (Inc.) 2: Gunston Hall 


Cultural and Practical School. Suburb of Philadelphia Aen cet a - 
ry ; College Departments ; Conservatory of Music; Art. Qr A Schoo: for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. Beverly R. Mason, Princip 


Heanstle Arts son Seenese, " Secretaryship Sd Baro MN oonal 
Kindergarten Swimming poo! Large new Gymnasium. ddress 
ool. 1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. 


Beechwood Sc 


P P . | Mexico, Missouri 
The Birmingham School for Girls H A R D I N A Junior College. Endowed 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and | Exceptional advantages in 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- COLLEGE Music, Art, Expression. 
ming pool, sleeping porch. Catalocue. P. 8S. MOULTON, | For catalogue address 
A. B., Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, President, Box 155, hes S. 3. 
Birming ham, Pa 














. 

BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select schoo! tor Highland Manor, Tarytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
‘iris. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. Col-| Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 

lege preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- | estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Grad- 

ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. | uate, Secretarial, Homemaking, Journalism. Primary, 

Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. | Intermediate. Outdoor life. 

| EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, W.Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box 8 


on? 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa 


Centenary Collegiate Institute » HILLSIDE ror*cints: 





45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized athletics 

MARGARET R. way A. +5 (Vassar) bey 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 1s. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 
| Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. ESTES COCKE, Secretary, Box 362. 


A girls school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year 
5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment = etics, 
swimining pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. 
paratory certificates. General and special courses. Catalog po request. 


DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres., Box 92, Hackettstown, y. J. | 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 





cge pre 











| Colonial Soke So a 2 | HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


. Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
ollege Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domest pression and Home Economies. Accredited Courses in 


| Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, and Expression. | Pedazogy. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. 


Well ordered home and social life. Athletics 


MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal, Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
D R E W S E M I N A R ‘ 25 miles from Boston. Prep..ratory and General Courses. 
One-vear intensive course for college entrance examina- 
The Carmei Schoo! for Girls, on beautiful Lake Gler sida 49 mies from | tions. Household Economics. Strong courses in instru- 








N Y k 60 t elevatio: ta seh < all ¢ r 
General and specias courses. Athieties. Ni ".- rate c ns mental and vocal music. Horseback riding. All sports. 
Fe ns eatalog addrees 50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Principals, 30 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, Pres., Box 514, Carmel, NY y | Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


New Jersey, Englewood hi i WwW m Cc li g 
Dwight School for Girls Sole preparaton nors oman’s College 
and special courses A standard college. B., B. S., B. M. degrees. Professional 
Do cae c Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. | training in Mt sic, Art, ya Domestic Science, Secr tarial 
Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds, Sulurban to New | and Physical h acation. New gymnasium with pool. Six bu ild- 
York. Gymnasium, Tennis, riding. Address Box 631 | ings. All letics. For catalog address 
Miss E. s. CREIGHTON, _Principal | illinois jon 's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ilinois 


Eastern College—Conservatory fe r Girls Irving College and Music Conservatory 
A school of high standards, 45 minutes from Washineton | All branches of musie including pipe organ and theoret- 
Four years’ Academy Course. Junior and Senior Colle-e jcal subjects Expression. Home Economics. Secre- 
Courses. Specializing in Music, Art, Physical Educa-  taryship. In_ beautiful valley near Harrisburg. Select 
tion, Hatmaking and Secretaria! Courses. Outdoor sports. patronage. $450 to $700. 67th year. Catalog. 

Addrese PRESIDENT, Box D, Manassas, Virginia Address PRESIDENT, Box R, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


THE ELY SCHOOL Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
In the country. One Main aeeAE nn, ciate Rearwete, apnege 2000 ft. 


College preparatory. Two years’ college work. Board and 
hour from New York. tuition $450 and $500. Music, Expression, Art, Home Economics. 

















: Ely Court, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT elective. Fireproof dormitory. Catalog. Box 76, Lewisburg, W. Va, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 











MISS MASON’ Ss SUMMER SCHOOL 

Inspiring work, a beautiful environment and J | 
recreation combined for a helpful summer. Tu- [ | 
toring for college preparation; secretarial training; 
civic and social service training for mature and 
young women. A summer vacation for mothers 
and daughters. Separate department for chil- 
dren. Tennis, golf, riding, swimming. Registrations 
for the winter school are now being received. 
Separate catalogs for winter and summer schools. 


Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 














Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women 
Occupies beautiful estate and com- 
bines advantages of city and country. 
High School and Collegiate forms. 








Household Science and Arts. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, Expression 
and Modern Languages. Athletics 








Address The > Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. Cc. 
A School 


The Gateway faci; 


A one year tutoring course as well as regular college 
steals wor 
EW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














: . Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary ,f7n orn worthe 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 

Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
REV F W STENGEL Prin. Box 137, LITITZ, PA. (Near Lancaster), 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Two 
and four year courses with degrees. Special courses 
Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts 


J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1022, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


The MacDuffie School SPRINGFIELD, 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model, practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 a Principals, 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, 














1853 Maryland College 922 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. PRIVATE 
BATH $900. RUNNING WATER $850. 
PLAIN ROOM $800. CATALOGUE. 

Address BOX 5R, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


NOBLE Boarding Schaal for 
1 to 14 


School os Mehte Jerome, | Manager 


WHITE PLAIN: 


OAK HALL * Pant dninesive shoo 


Day and Boarding, 69th year. College preparatory, general, 
domestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Happy schoo] 
life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, Riding; Tennis. For 
booklet address. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave. 














OSSINING. SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address CLARA 
C. FULLER, Principal, New York, Ossiming-on-Hudson, Box 5-K. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 

PENN HAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. College Preparatory. 

Modern Language and Special Courses. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. Catalogue and 
wevis. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R. 


PUTNAM HALL School for Girls 


21st year. College preparatory and General Courses, 
Social Secretary Course. All outdoor sports. Sleeping 
yorches. A campus of over three acres. Tennis, riding, 
ockey, skating. ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B.. 

Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
For Girls. Suburb of 


9, 
Miss Sayward’s School rrisicigin tenes 
Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, Swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R 
® MISS JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS 


Preparation for Any College 


A four-year General Course. 
Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 


Ida 


chool 


miles from 
OSs 


‘ON 


ing the two-y 
There 
private bath. 


Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Organ, Violin; 

Eight acres for Athletics. 

Horseback Riding (our own 


Send for new: Year Book, and Special Pamphlet giv- 
2ar courses for High School Graduates. 


are some rooms with hot and cold water and 


; Voice, Pipe 
Art; Dramatic Art; Home Economics. 


n stables). 


Students for 1922-23 are being accepted 


in the order of their applications. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 


Send for New 
Year Book 





Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life. 
1675 Summit St. 


NEWTON, MASS. 








For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Moders 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of V irginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 
= Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domes- 
tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 
32 states. For 
catalog address 

Mattie P. Harris, 

President 
Mrs, Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Gulf-Park 


National Patronage. A Junior College 
for Girls and Young Women. By the Sea. 
Gulfport, Mississippi. Highest scholastic 
standards in classroom and studio. Land 
and water sports. Outdoor life the whole 
year. Illustrated catalogue on request. Ad- 
dress: Guur-Park, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


Glen Gden 


Suburban to New York City 
For High School Girls or graduates. One of the most 
attractive boarding schools in the East. Select 
membership only. For booklet and views address 























| GLEN EDEN, Elmwood Park, Stamford, Conn. 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy, Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial and Teachers Courses. 35 acres, 8 buildings. 
70th year. Separate building for ist and 2nd year 
academic students. Catalog. Rev. Wm. P. McKee, 
Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE | 


CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE | 


Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New York chaper- 
onage for girls June ist and will accompany a few girls on a 


travel tour: Paris, The Battlefields, Belgium and England. | 


For particulars, address 


Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fannie Z. ied 
lyoming, 7th Ave. at SSth St., New Y: 





JUNIOR COLLEGE and 


SOUTHERN COLLEG FINISHING SCHOOL 


For girls. Two year courses for High School graduates. 
College Preparatory. Music,Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





Starrett School for Girls Tire" 


enth year. 

Academic, college preparatory and special courses, co-oper- 

ative with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A 

Home School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one 
of Chicago's finest residential districts. Enter now. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 24. 


| Fairfax Hall, Box B, 
Basic, Va. $ 











Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
Standard A. B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings. Catalog 
and illustrated book Address 


BRENAU, Box F, www Ga, 




















NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For 7 Women Washington, D.C., Suburbs 
Jam . Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
omenme: Junior C ollege. Condensed college work 
with additional vocational courses. Music, Art and 
Expression. Diplomas with Domestic Science courses. 
90-acre campus. Outdoor Sports. Gymmasium and 
swimming pool. Clubs for recreation 
and social activities. Early registra- 
tion necessary. References required. 
Address Registrar. r 
Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 
For Younger Girls —A 
New College Preparatory 
Department 


L 





“Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expressio.., Secretarial. Superb rail: 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring (Lithia) 
water in Virginia. Horseback riding, tennis, ’ 

basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 





WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 

*“ sion should be made is soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years Loy me gd and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Sxpsentien, 
Physical Training, Home Economics an 
Searetaries. Outdoor sports and swimmin 
pe. Woody Crest is the Schoo] Farm an 

— Club. References ane 
ets on request. 


WARD-BELMONT 
i Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 
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S FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 








Offers college preparatory 
and general courses, includ- 
ing Music, Art, Domestic 
Science and Lancuages, 
Country surr 
Horseback ridin 
hockey and swimming. For 
catalog address Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Crist ! 
pals. Box 1532 
more, Pa. Specify cata 
desired if int 
cliff (sepa 
school) or SerenG 
6-14 

















West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, Neu 


“A Modern School for the Modern Girl’’ 


7 buildings; 200 students. (A) SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL:—Preparatory and General. (B) POST 
GRADUATE:~1. mestic Science and Home 
Management. 2. Secretarial; includes Spanish, 
French, Library Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare 
and Community Service. Practical instruction 
with opportunity for actual experience. Gymnasium, 
swimming, ete. Address MISS R. B. SCUDDER, 
244 West 72d Street. 














Southern Seminary for Girls ‘and Young Women 











55th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of 7 
Bridge. Rare health recor t Home < tory. 
Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Ar, | P 
etc. Students from every section of | . 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vi e¢ $ 





Box 972, Buena Vista, Va 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Beautifully located on Long 
fhtand Sound. Intermediate, General and Colleg y 
Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Spor 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A. Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, STAMFORD, cone. 


SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Virginia 


FOR GIRLS. High Schoo! and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science, ete. New build- 











ings; every room connecting bath, Swimming Pool, 
Horse-back riding. Mountain climate. Students from 
40 states. W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., Box E 





ry gon School 
(J 


Virginia Intermont College 


for Girls and Young Women. 38th year. 25states. H.s. & 
Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. 





gym, swimming pool, new dormitory with peiv: ate baths 
$500. Va, Buistot, Box 145, H. G. Norrs 








co- EDUCATIONAL | SCHOOLS 





Cushing Academy ASHBURNHAM | 


47 years of successful work in the training or ae and 


girls. Preparation for college, scientific schools, and 
business. Unsurpassed health ioe 20-i wre campus. 
7 buildings. Moderate tuition. C ats 

H. COWELL, A Pd. D., Principal 





Dean Aeodemy, Fn Massachusetts 
S6th Vea: Young men a youn omen find here a homelike 
a aenshere, thorough and efficient tr Patan in every department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits libe ral terms, $400 to $500 ca year, Special course in do- 
mestic science, For catalog Cc E a addres: 


ARTHUR W. PEIR . D., Head Master 











° ° ° Preparation for Col- 
Dickinson Shean lege a Specialty. l:x- 

rienced teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, 
foice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression, All sports. Ath- 
letic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Pres., JOHN W. LONG, Box R., WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 





GEORGE SCHOOL ¢giusxton! 


arate 
Dormitory Buildings. Colleze Preparatory, also ae anual 
Training and Citizenship courses 7a — on Neshaminy 
Creek. Athletics. Friends’ n 1 
G. A. Walton, A.M.,, Prin., Box 300, nee School, Pa. 











‘ ° . 
Grand River Institute 

Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational pre- 
paratory school. Exceptions ~$ equipment made possible by 
endowment New dormitories and gymnasium. Strong 
departments in Music and Or te y. Rates $400.00 
Oxto, Austinburg, Box 3. EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong in character building 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Home Economics ae inasium and Athletic field. 78th 
year. Endowed. C 

L.L. SPRAGUE, D. D. 





L. H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 





| The Citade 





__SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 








» PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys (as 
young as six but not over fourteen) 
where the little fellows get home 
care and training. Your boy will be 
safe here while he learns worth- 
while things. Sympathetic, intelli- 
gent guidance everywhere. Military 
training, modified to meet boys’ 
needs, makes alert, erect and 
prompt. Let Page start your boy so 
ne will go right. Lady teachers to 
fifth grade. House mothers. Ask 
for the Pave catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles California 











Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 





A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible 
iuipment. Prepares for College or Scientitic 
Schools. Gy mnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. st session opens September 19¢! 
1922. For ¢ atalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 























BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founde ae 17 93 


Develops manly boys into mer 

f and general cou‘ses. Ss. 
Superb location in world- 
‘All m: unly sports and athletics 
Asheville, N. C. 
A Real Boy’s School, near Delaware Water Gap" 
General education and college preparation Superb 
building equipment, every modern facility. Fine athletic 
spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 
JOHN c. . SHARPE, iL. D., +» Headmaster, Box s, BLAIRSTOWN, yn. 4. 


of pur- 
}. 8 





renowned ¢ tims ate. 
Send for Catalog and View Book. 




















New vy Jersey, Bordentown- on-the- Delaware. —— C-28. 
Bordentown Military Institute 720%o"8" 
r llege or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vid attention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 
Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal a and Commandant. 


~ CARSON LONG INSTITUTE | 











| 
es 
| 
| 


86th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 
years. Healthful country location. Boys taught /ow | 


to learn, how to labor, how to live. Terms, $400. 
Bo 


x 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Founded 1842. Rated by War 
Dept. as “Distinguished Mili. 
tary Collece.” Enzineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts 
courses. 80 acre campus. Present improvements costing 
nearly $1,000,000. Catalog. Address 

Col. 0. J. BOND, Supt., Charleston, S. C. Ss. C. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67- 4 re campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. T. ©. under direction U. S. Army officer. 
Junior sc Shoot for small boys. Catalog. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and isstill under the active 
direction of its founder. Enteringage nine to thirteen. 
$1000, FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CuRTIs, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train- 
ing Department. Olc 4 established School on basis allow- 
ing moderate terms, Catalogue on request. Address 
E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 90 select young boys. Just enough o)the military 
training toinculcate habits of obedience, promptness, or- 
derliness and self-reliance. Study and play carefully 
supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “The school with 
the personal touch.’ 
Mason CHARLES M. DuNCAN, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 





























Greenbrier Military “School (Presbyterian) 


Modern school with apart instructors. 2300 ft. eleva: 

tion,on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. 

$125,000 on new buildings and improvements this year. 
Gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 

COL. H. BO MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 21. LEWISBURG: w. VA. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prenares ae exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. FE vate teacher a specialist’ 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 








‘Select the Right Sci School | 


If you are having difficulty in making 

a decision, the intimate and compre- 

hensive information supplied by cur 

| School Department is at your service. 
In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelligent | 
and happy selection, it will be necessary 
for you when writing to give complete 
data upon the following points:— 

1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, 
college, finishing, business, technical, 
art, music, dramatic, or summer 
camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount you wish to 

Eas. per year. 

act age and year you will enter 
school. 

5. Religion and previous education. 

In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this department is 
gathered through a personal visit to the school. 

School Service Department 


The Red Book Magazine | 


| 33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY | 


(To insure a pre necessary to enclose 
self-addre odie damped en nvelope) 











HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


or rove Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
in eparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
Zs e 4 go sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Kingsley School for Boys 
In the New Jersey hills, twenty- 
two miles from New York City. 
For illustrated Catalogue address 

J.R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Box R, ESSEX FALLS, N. J. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
ry stem. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A.W WILSON, Jr., P ir., Pres., Box x 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 
Strictly college preparatory. Non-military. One 
hour north oe” ma ee Pm charge $950. 

7 on eque 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS. ‘tateen, Box 156, LAKE FOREST ILL. 


Saint John’s School, Manlius. College Preparatoryand 


Milita Among the hills. 11 miles from Syracuse. Com- 
ry plete equipment. Well-ordered athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior School 


Summer Camp July-August. 
GeN. WILLIAM VERBECK. Pres.. Box 95 Manlius. N. Y. 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
On Long Island Sound. 51 minutes from NY. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. One teacher 
to every 12 boys. Attractive buildings. Beautiful 16- 
acrecampus All sports. Also Junior Department for boys 7 to 14. 
WwW. W. MASSEE, Ph. D., Box R, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Box 19 

The Massanutten Academy wooisoct, va 

Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 

ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from W ashington. Pre- 

pares for college and business. Music, athletics, Mod- 

ern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys $5u0. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF A.M., Headmaster 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 

Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and Preparatory 

Courses. Lower School. Summer Camp, July and Aug. 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, 

dry climate. For information address 
Colonel JAS, WILLSON, Superintendent 

Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

ENSHAW, Superintendent. 

OHIO, College Hill, Box 27 (near Cincinnati). 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Semi-military, Preparatory eo for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Write for hi ol and catalog to 
Robert E. Allen, Supt., W. Va., Berkeley Springs, Box K 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of athletic, military 
and genera! activities. 
All the courses of a large 
high school. write tor Catalog 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 
754 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 

43rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities 
and business life. Small classes and individual attention 
secured through faculty of one teacher for every ten 
cadets. New $250,000 fire-proof buildings. Swimming 
pool and all athletics. Rate $600. Annual Spring En- 
campment. For catalog write 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 420 










R.0..7.C, 
under U.S 
War Dept.- 











New York Military Academy 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


For CATALOGUE WRITE TO 


CORNWALL ON HUDSON 
New YorK THE PRESIDENT 











Palo Alto Military Academy 


A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 6 to 
15. In session 12 months in the year— a home for agg | of its 
pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment. any month. Climate 
permits outdoor life and builds health. SWIMMING. SUMMER CAMP. 
COL. R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
prepares young men for college, technical schools and business. 
Junior school for boys; 84th year; modern equipment; gymnasium; 
swimming pool; high moral standards; inspirational faculty; 
located between New York and Philadelphia. Write for ‘The 
Pennington Idea.” Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Head- 
master, Box 20, Pennington, N. J 
PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Established in 1867. A national school. Boys from 
17 states and foreign countries. Officers detailed 
from U. 8. Army. R. O. T. ©. and Naval Units. 
Prepares for college or business. $60,000 in improve- 
ments recently, Catalog. Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, 
D. D., Box P, CHARLESTON. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RIVERSID A military academy of 


pen a grade, fifty 
les north of Atlanta, 
In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. L C. unit. Individual 
instruction; all athletics, For catalogue address 

RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Eyupetnates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
heodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
e pb oa sy Fits boys for leadershi 
board. Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headmaster, 
for Catalog. Englewood, N. L 
156th 
YEAR 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Invest for your boy in a school where the men understand boys, 
and where school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Re- 
fined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and aim? 
Write for catalogue to R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Shattuck School  piscopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. Prepares 
for best colleges or business. Allathletics. Military drill. 56th 
year. Vacancies for boys of 14-15 years. Summer School be: gin, 
June 20th. Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA® 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Prepares boys for college and business. Military train- 
ing. Every facility for thorough and rapid work. 
vidual instruction. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, All 
sports. —- Hall for younger boy. s. William Addison 
Ranney, , Principal. 


Suffield a School for Boys | | 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Wayne (Main Line of P. R. R.), Pa’ 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A M., Head 














Unusual advisory 


























HOWE&:. 


Small Classes Individual Attention | 
ba’ Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
7 Every Day 


Boys Taught How to Study 
| Wholesome Christian Influences. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
® 


Military Drill. Junior R. 0. T. C. 
Howe graduates are unusually success- 
ful in college. Campus of forty acres; 
Nine fine buildings. Thorough sanita- 
tion. Hegitful country life. Beautiful 
lakes nearby. Allathleticsports. Sum- 
mer School with attractive courses. 

Separate School for Younger Boys | 


| 
| 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
I 
| 


For illustrated catalog address 


Rev.Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 
Box 240, Howe, Indiana 








MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 


Accredited at 








14 miles from center_of Chicago. 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
‘ oe oom s honor; hubits of orderliness, precision 
an promptitude, develops leadership. ‘Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chic ago" 8 art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. 
Separate Lower School for younger boys. Catalog. 
Address COL, H. D. ELL 
Box 1800 





Ss 
Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


Sin tolling 


eee ve ve 





“TENNESSEE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Boys enrolled from 30 states establish Tennessee 
Military Institute as 


THE SOUTH’S BEST KNOWN MILITARY SCHOOL 
Good name of school rests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sen- 
sible restraints and incentives to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by Southern Commission on Accred- 
ited Schools. Health record unsurpassed. Mild 
climate, outdoor exercises all year. R.O.T.C. Modern 
buildings and equipment, laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, cinder track. All athletics. Charges 
moderate. For Catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 182 
’ 


Castle Heights 
Known for bieh ccholamhip Military 
Academy 


equipped private boys’ 

school in the South. Eleven 

modern buildings. Military department under U.S 

Government. Read our catalogue before you decide. 

Col. C. M. Mathis, President, Box 114, 
LEBANON, TENN. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 

Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, 
“A Man-Making School.” and learn the secret of our 
notable and continued success in training boys. Sepa- 
rate Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 


WILLARD P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster, Box 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 

Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
30x 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being assigned for entrance in September, 
1922. Early application is advised. 
Col. G. D. Eaton, Supt. 
illinois, Alton, Box 55. Maj. R. L. Jackson, Prin. 


Wiblliston—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for young boys, A distinct 
school in its own building; separate faculty, Address 


poe V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box G, Easthampton, Mass. | Lin 




















Elegant 








| firm belief that 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege has been making men 
of boys. During this time 
thousands of young men 
have learned here the mean- 
ing of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. 
Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
Schooi for boys from twelve to fifteen. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Chester, Pa. 


Box 128 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarshi) and student activities 
in 36 colleges, Conducted with the 
healthy bodies 
give the best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre 
campus. All athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, Lower 
school for boys under 14. 57th 
year. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head master 
Hightstown, N. J. 











Box SF, 


T odo: O R P E 


CAMP 


Pelican Lake, Wis 


Boys under 15 
One hour from Chicago 
Address Lake Forest, Illinois 


















Episcopal 
The American Rugby answers 
the problem of training the boy. 
Here a corps of enthusiastic and 
experienced men are engaged in 
the most fascinating employment 
in the world 
The boy who puts himself in 
harmony with the system they have 
developed will be in a way of gain- 
ing a sound body—an alert and self- 
reliant mind, and the soul of a MAN. 
Summer Tutoring School opens 
july 6th. Catalog, address é 


Box 16-E, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
enna 














STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


_ An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared 
\. for the Universities, Government 
\ Academies or Business. 
Rated Honor School by the War 
Department; the first school in 
the South toreceive this rating. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Se 
arate building and special teac 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
- and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool ahd athletic park. 
Daily drills. Person ul, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Academy sizty-two years old 
$600,000 plant, full ecuipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges, $6 Illustrated catalog free. Address 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 

















CAROLINA NAVAL - MILITARY ACADEMY] 


Beautiful Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 
quarters, excellent food, campus and farm of 350 acres. large lake, rowing, fishing, golf, athletics. 
Classical, Engineering. Commercial courses. Pupi Is live in homes witi: the teachers. 
September and May in the “‘open”’ in new bungalettes. 


Santee ae for boys 10 to 12 years of age, High Schoolfor older boys. Experienced educators. a ae 
to 100 boy For catalog, address THE SECRETARY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. 
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NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 

AND NAVAL. 

ACADEMY 
70 Miles 


from Chicago 






College preparatory. 
Every improvement in 
sanitation, heatiag and 
lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers board, 
tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense, includ 
ing pocket money. Limit 200. Early registration 
necessary, School maintains annual Summer School 
and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis, 





American a alien 
of Dramatic Arts |) 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN 8. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 














‘WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 

High Grade Preparatory School for boys 
of good character. Accredited by col- 
leges. Men teachers who fully under- 
stand boys. Largest gymnasium in 
Missouri. Indoor heated swimming 
pool. 50-acre campus with 3 athletic 
fields. Catalog. Address Col.S. Sellers 
Supt., Box 182, Washington Ave., Lex- 
ington, Mo 

Wentworth Junior Barracks. Separate 
lower school for younger boys, 3rd to 
Sth grades. New buildings with every 
appointment Full information on re 






































L — . 
THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College epeparatery School for Boys 
Wait Maat and Specializing in College or 
Upper House University preparation. Small 
classes Individual attention 
Athieties: Recreation building 
— athletic fleld on Lake Ca- 
yuca; full navy outfit Health- 
fully ‘and beautifully locate 
above Ithaca and Lake Cayue 
Certificate privilege Apply now t0r1922. 
Summer School. Specializing in 
preparation for University Entrance 
Examinations. Two terms; mid-July to September 








Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade 


instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced fac- 
ulties for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 
The Cascadilla Schools, Box 138, Ithaca, N. Y. 


RVING 


L&.Y.. “hoot “i ae 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” country. 86th year. 31 years under present 
Headmaster. Extensive grounds. Modernand complete 
equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool New Gymnasium, 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 932 


TOME SCHOOL 


NATIONAL 








RATE $1000. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D., Director | 


__ PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. | 











Ithaca ¢ Conser vatory | of Music 
15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 

Allinstruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All yraduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantares in concert work. 
Master Courses with vorld-far ous artists in all de- 
partments. Ten buildings, includiny Dorn itories, 
Auditorium, ¢ ymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Boo’ sent on recuest. Summer 
courses begin June Sth and july 3rd. Fail term 
opens September 19th. 














Combs Conservatory of Music 


vidual instruc All branches theoretical and 
avolieg” pcpeding, LS pe Fresformance Degrees conferred. Recip- 
roca’ lations wit niv. of Pa. Dormitori 
arcaareaaa  Gielaeiar teak ies for women. Instruction 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 





PAR WELRIE) | SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALVIENE 


Each department « large school in 










itself. Academic, Technical and DRAMATIC 

Practical Training. } sega ey STAGE 

Theatre and Stock Co, Afford New ¥ 

York Appearances. Write for cata- PHOTO-PLAY 

logue, mentioning study desired. AND 
DANCE ARTS] | 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., between Bway and Central Park West, New York 














. 
American Conservatory 

Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
86th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations, Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 

All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for 
free catalog. Enter now. Weown our dormitory and 
studios—Beautifully located—opposite Lake Shore Drive. 


Illinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43. | 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — —CHICAGO - 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching Expression, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancing Eighty 
instruc tore, Special courses for teachers and soloists, leading to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our dormitories, Enroll NOW. 

WRITE FOR SUMMER SESSION PROSPRC oTUS 


R. B., 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International repu- 
tation Every branch of musical training. Residence Dept. 
Beautiful grounds. 55th year opened Sept. 6th. For circular and 
catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 

OH10, CINCINNATI, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. | 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music | 


Summer Sessions — June 5th and July 3rd. Course ap- | 
proved by N. Y. State Educational Department. Voice, 
Piano, Orchestra, Bands; Speech Defects, Folk Danc- 
ing. Co-educational. Dormitories. Address Registrar 


_315 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II. 

















CONW as. MILITARY BAND a6 HOOL 
RICK CONWAY, Directo 

Conway oun band, in personal charge of sehoo! Spe- 

cial teachers of national renown for each instrument. 

Unusual Ge yee orang for public appearances. Dormi- 

tories. Auditorium, Gymnasium. Registration limited 

Catalogue. 615 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
i3rd year. Degrees granted Address 

HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Freak, Damroech 


An endowed school. Provides a thorough and A 
musical education in all branches, and 1s equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address Secretary 


120 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. CITY 


ae . 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, Inc. 

Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Private and Class Lessons 
Spe. ial Courses for Teachers and those seeking a Lyceum and 
oncert Work. Faculty of Noted Artists. 


J. wW. McCLAIN, Pres., 242 W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
The National School 2 FLOSuTion 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical raining. 
English, Dramatie Art, rofessional and _ Finishir 
Course Dormitories, For Catalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4010-12 Crestnut Street. 


The Williams School of Expression and 


Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic and General 
Dramatic Art r Graduates eligible to 

















Culture courses. 


nN. Y. State Public Schools. Dormitories. Summer 
n June Sth and Julv 3rd. Address 
REGISTRAR, 115 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 





HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 








, ART SCHOOL 





Art Institute Summer School 
July 3 to September 9. 
For Artists, Teachers 
Craftsmen an Students 
Life Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Out- 
door Painting, Design, Normal Instruction. 


Address REGISTRAR, ition in. at Adams St. | 
Dept. 3, CHICA 














DEVEREUX HOMESCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care 

or individual instruction. 10 acre estate. 

MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, PA 

MISS WOODS SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children 

who are unable to progress in public or private schools. 


Mollie Woods Hare, | Box 166, Roslyn, Pa. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary grades, 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention; trained 
nurse. Fees $70 to$100; + month. Mrs.M.LEWTAS Phe 
**Graylock,”’ 1124 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N.Y. 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE- ROSES (EPISCOPAL) 


“A Mother School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City Each child nurtured and fostered 
Kindergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, 
Physical Training. Open all year. C osales. 

___ Box R, CALDWELL, 


For Children 
"The Parsons Scheal Pe thy nn 
High standards of ¢ 2. C areful attention t« > health. Sym- 
pathetic guidance Happy w ae and play in bey ope home 
environment r y Activities i 
Address Miss rf Grace '?P ‘arsons, owe Prells, 'N. i. 





























| 


“SCHOOL OF DESIGNING 
Learn Costume and Millinery Design 


information on Costume, Millinery 
r ad the intensely interesting book 
rica’s foremost designer. It is yours 








For full and authoritative 
D a of Fashi yn Ll 


1 Alvin Hartman, 












r the asking at either « ur three schools, or will be mailed 
to you on request ‘Most complete and helpful work on the 
subject, ever presented. It explains basic principles of line, form, 

Wr, € ontains full inform m on our ¢ demand for 
trained designers—analysis ssional of port unities—testi- 
monials from successful graduate: in every stat 


FASHION ACADEMY, Ine. 
21 East 79th Street, Studio RBS, New York 
Philadelphia: 1432 North Broad St. San Francisco: Scottish Rite Temole 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 














—— 


Secretarial | 


| NURSING 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. 
| 2'% years accredited course. 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ College. 


United Hospital Training School | 


Port Chester, N. Y. | 











MANNE ANN HOSPITAL 
Nurses’ Training Schoo! F CHICAGO 
Accredited. 3 ¢ course. Sennen good health, 
age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 
equivalent Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate home for nurses. Address 
SUPT., Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 


Michael Reese 
Training School for Nurses jychael Besse 
credited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: : 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. > 
books, uniforms, coom, board and monthly allowance 
during training Apply to Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B 
R.N. Dept. 103. MICHAEL REESE HospPITAL, € *hicago, ll: 


THT “4 T T = — Complete No 
NURSING COURSE gritiaifon. “auow: 
ance from start, $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 
third year. Uniforms and books furnished; adequate 
nurses homes: board and laundry. Nine hours per day 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 

(A branc h | of the University of the State of New York.) 











‘PHYSICIANS’ AND DENTISTS’ OFFICE 
ASSISTANTS 








Three Months’ Course; Students 
subject to probation; Graduates registered. 


The New York School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 
Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for Prospectus Vanderbilt 4039 

















New Field for Women 


Trained Physicians’ Office Assistants, Dentists’ 
Office Assistants, Registered Practical Nurses are 
in constant demand. Learn in a few weeks. Unlimited 
possibilities in this new field. Graduates occupy enviable, 
successful! positions. Interesting, professional career ex- 
clusively for women. ized, ethical school. 
for tuition, terms, etc. Illustrated booklet upon request. 

MIDWEST TRAINING ——. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 5R. Bivds. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 


MISCELLANEOUS 








iness Administration 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


—for young men of executive calibre. 
A Course also 
jecounting (astigs grade) pomneneat 


Largest institution of its kind in the world—founded 
in 1879. p 2 srngetr hn able faculty — graduates 
in demand. 


Send for special catalog to 
3. D Smith, Aust Secy 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON I], MASS. 














tis a significant fact that within ten years 
after graduation, the majority of Peirce 
graduates are successfully conducting busi 
nesses as executives or owners. 

COURSES OF STUDY: 
Business Administration (two years)— Accounting 


(two years)—General Business (one year) —Secre- 
tarial (one to two years) —Salesmanship (one year) 
— Teacher Training (one to two years) — Steno- 
— (six = nine months). 


Vrite for S7th Year Boe Address the Director 
PINE STREET. WEST OF BROAD. PHILADELPUTA 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates.’ Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 























Eastman School of Business °."¢" °° | 


American Business College. Thorough training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646. C. C. GAINES. 





SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The Chicago Normal School “foccition 


EDUCATION 

For Women. rea 1903. Summer School June 

26-Aug. 5. Apply now. Strong Faculty of experienced 

teachers and splendid « dormitory for out-of-town students. 
2-year Normal C REGISTRAR. 

ILurNors, Chicago. 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Box 28 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teachin N. 

Public Schools. Course includes athletics, dancing, wih 
public speaking, games. Co-educational. Dormitories. Summer 
sessions during June and July. For catalogue address the 


REGISTRAR, 215 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics for Women 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions have created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Sargent Schoo 














for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. - SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 











Miss Iliman’s School for Kindergartners | 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
Methods. Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. . For particulars address 
T. ILLMAN, Principal 
Hor R, 4000 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN- PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 





Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sep- | 
February. ga 9 evans facilities. Ex- | 


tember and 
cellent peeitions for graduates. 


ine R, I 


National ee emer _ Eiunrany 


35th year. Accredited. Ay A term begins June 17, 








1922. - and three- Dormitories on 
College "Two a Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


ILLino1s, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 92. 


ARRIE y MELISSA 2 paat.tS. Principal i | 





Colorado School: Mines 


(Est. 1872 ) 





Study Mining Engineering 


atthe oldest Mining College in the United States, locatedi n hea: 
of nation’s greatest mining distriets, where practically every = 
ig mined and amelted; 10 buildings, mine camp equipped for prace 
tical instruction. Tuition nominal, Students in demand ‘our 
= courses in Reeve! Miaing Metallurgy Geological Engineering, 

Shemical, Mechan ve Electrical and Petroleum Engineering, 
leading to decrees. Shela for each state and for foreten 
countries available to < revo mo entering the freshman Ask 
for special catalog 

Autumn 1 Term begins Sept. 4, 1922 


Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 











The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “‘ Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualifiedtohandleAL Lbranches of Elec- 
trical industry ‘he equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 











KEYSTON E INSTITUTE 
Service School”’ 
Teaches eum condensed, thorough 
and practical courses In: 
E fener TRICAL ENGINEERING (2-Yr.) DRAFTING (6-Mos,) 


EOHANICAL ENGINEKRING(2-Yr.) AUTOMOBILE 
BU SINE SS ADMINISTRATION (1-¥r.) OOURSES, (16 wks.) 


Courses arranged to meet the needs of those 
with Common School or High Schoo! Training. 





Advan sare: Experts for Instructors, 
modern aildings and equipment. Low tui- 
tion, excellent room and board in private 
{gmilics. properly directed school activities. 
Wide-awake manufacturing city with 110,000 
population, surrounded by magnificent moun- 
tains. Enroll at any time. 


Address Registrar 





Reading, Pa. 


Write for free catalog. 














o men with training are in de- 
Electrica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course =. E i 
grad- 


ables 
Engineering =): 


tions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
ity, Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students constructdynamos, install wiringand 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Freecatalog.30th year begins Sept.27,1922, 

LECTRICAL SCHOOL 

415 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON,D.C. 








Civil Engineering (775% 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 


The Pan-American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 














New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological En- 
gineering and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent equipment. 
Near mining districts. Smalltuition. Dormitories. Dry. mild 
climate. No summer field work required. Classes not overcrowded. 


E. H. WELLS, President, SOCORRO, N. M 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Ramee ge Electrical, or Chemical 

Engineer in two y: 8 weeks each. No entrance 

examinations. High § School Diploma not required. Com- 
act courses made wu) up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
or catalog address Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 








“Tell It 











“Now I am geting #140 a noah 

board and room. It f same 

$200 a month. Not baa for a kid. 

wee te'pe to the Sweeney buts 
ise to go to weeney 
School.” 

































This letter from Lester 
Baker, is one of thousands 
from men who have made 
asa result of the EIGHT 
EEKS practical shop train- 
ing in the MILLION DOL- 
LAR Sweeney Auto School. 
He did it; so can you. 


Sweeney trained menare in 
demand everywhere at good 
This is “E.J." wages, $50 a week and more, 
from garages, tire shops, weld- 
Ing concerns auto repair shops, etc. Top 
wages are paid. Sweeney trained men are 
wanted. Learn motor mechanics at 


SWEENEY 
Auto School 


World’s largest and ‘finest trade school. 
Over 46,000 graduates. Learn with tools, 
not books. Learn in aaa weeks by the 
Sweeney System of ,Practical —~er- 
If you are I don; 
care if you have —— at something else 
= life. If you like) machinery y ou will make 





Can You Make a Battery ? Sweeney 
ane’ men are battery oe work on 

and ij mgr attery service BIG 
BUSIN NOW. arn to make a $25 Ford 
Battery for $7.00. 


Welding—Can you weld a broken crank 
case? 3 easy by the Sweeney method, Ex- 
pert welders wanted everywhere. 





vivco—Can you make a real f:000_ mliet 
Sweeney men are Experts. Make 
pair them right in 7 ‘aa 
I will gladly send my 
Daneiticematen 
U ace FREE. Alsoa 
free copy of Sweeney 
Ghent Hows, a <a ing meaty 
Sea BER Gor a oe 
yourself who came toSweeney’s 
and found success. Read how 





For Big Free’ Catalo Sores — nae 
we OY free mney ids.. any any obigation yo Your te. 
Saies 





catalog and your S 
poe of opportunities in ‘Auto anc and Tractor 









Name. 


Address 
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Make $200 to _ \ 
$500 a Month \ 


Trained inen wanted every: \ 
where. Auto jobs pay big money. 
10 million autos, trucks and tractors 
all need service. In every section ga- 
rages, tire repair shops, welding shops, electric 
service stations, are needed. ore men wanted. 
It all means a great future at certain big pay to 
— So-getting men. ou can vo it. No 
e@ necessary. Takes only a few weeks 
to earn. Jobs open. Detroit trained men preferred 


Learn Autos at the Auto Center 
Come to Detroit—to the Michigan State 
Auto School. Train head and hand. Fa 
mous Factories endorse M. S. A. S.—supply 
latest equipment. Detroit is the logical 
place to learn. Here are the world’s great auto and 
accessory plants. Here is the heart of the business. 
No other place can give you such first-hand knowledge. 


Stay as Long as You Like 
Start any time. Train for the big money 
jobs on Money-Back Guarantee. Takea full 
Automotive Course, or, specialize in any 
one of its money-making branches. You can 
be an Auto Electrician; a Tire Kepair Expert; a Bat, 
tery Service man; a C hauffeur; Demonstrator; Repair- 
man; Welder; Machinist. Seil’ autos, trucks, tractors. 


ERE 188-Page Catalog 


Decide Now that you can 

make more money! Get all the 

interesting facts about this ‘aalimited 
obligation. i We will send FREE without § 
¢ tion, 188-page book that tells what 


S. A. S. can do for you, Book is 2% 
= proof. Don’t fail togetit. Write today. # 


Colored Students not solicited 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
“‘The Detroit Auto School’”’ 

A G.Zetler. Pre. 
















CATALOG, 
MICHIGA 

AN 
AUTO STs 
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COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


Electricity in 34% months; Auto Electricity 14% months; 


Drafting 3 months. No need totake longer. All practi- 
cal work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or even- 
ing. 23d year. Earn your way. Big new Free Catalog. 


State which course. 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


TELEGRAPHY 


hiy. Big gre: 
rsed by aks Railway, Radio d Government officials: 
nses low — o) rtunities to ore lara. portion. Catalog free. 
‘Ss Ins th Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


Dept. 85, 39-51 E. Illinois St., 














Remove that restriction to 4 progress. 

Send postage for large free book “The C wy of 
Stammering and Stutte ring.” Methods suc coaatul for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INSTITU > 


Lewis Bidg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 


Teach Your Child at Home by ( Our Novel Plan 


and give him practically the same educa- 

tional advantages he would have were he in 

attendance at the best private day school. 
aaa Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md, 











- 





If 3 
list 


t find the school you wish | 
pages, The Di- 

hool Department 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 

33 West 42nd Street New York City 


write: 
rector, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CL. ARK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 





Pd ee 2 3 o os rds of All. Ware THE . 
tlt ore Kansas City, Mo. 
gt. 8 Angeles Columbus, one” 


TA ret 
TAM or STUTTER 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Small classes 


Advertising 


A FEW POI INTS 


In Your Favor: 


individual attention 


Salesmanship and X-ray Courses, with no 


additional charge 


Palmer Method taught from Palmer text-books 


Graduates 


| EP Large free clinic, giving students necessary actual experience. 
| 
l 


placed 


in productive localities and furnished 


proven advertising service, free 


STUDYING AND Aad. 


CONDITIONS ARE 


LIVING 
IDEAL 


Write for Catalog Today! 





StS 
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Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a We assist them 
to sec are these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog ¢ 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


tay 








Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 





of course, 
far from the rigors of winter 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
206 Dwyer Avenue - 





it’s a pleasure to study in San Antonio, 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
rise above small-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actua 
practice—day or evening. Three 
month’s course dern 
No previous knowle dge or experience 


Famn'35-125aMk 





laboratories. 


required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 
cnooLs 

BODEE “*iecranicdt DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St. 15 Wane Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave 











DO YOU STAMMER? 


Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of 
all Speech Defects, employed in the Speech Clinics at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 


DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City. Lecturer, Post- 
Graduate Medical Hospital, New York City. Normal 
Courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 
Dormitories and complete equipment. 
MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca. N. ° 





on SCHOOLS 
Free information one COLLEGES 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 





« u » 
Select the Best School tor 7 Woshall bs 
glad to he:p you choose the right school in the right en- 
vironment. State age, grade, type of school, location pre- 
ferred and rate. E pethaeg ed counsellors. No CHARGE 
Address, Mrs. egina Jones, Director School Service, 
THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia. 








| success. 


help you. Write, giving your 


you plan to spend. 











| Specialization 


HIS is the age of the specialist. 
What do you like to do best? 
these pages give training in many interesting lines of work. 
| you do not find one that meets your needs, let 
age, 
country in which you wish to study, 


Address The School Department 


The Red Book Magazine 


To insure prompt reply, it is necessary to enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 





Specialize and insure your 
The schools listed in 
If 
our school director 
education, the section of the 
and the approximate amount 


33 W. 42d Street 
New York City 























Study CHIROPRACTIC 


C4 Chiropractic Fountain Head 


and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. 
study and clinical work. Three year course. 


Practical 


A diploma and degree 


of Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 


We have no branch schools nor affiliated schools. 
Write for further information. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 
11th & BRADY STS., Davenport, lowa 
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Instead of placing 
man, is expected to ex- both hands into the 


The woman, not the 


tend her hand first upon finger bowl, the man in 

meeting. If she doesn't the picture should place 

the man should merely one in at a time, just 

nod in greeting. allowing the finger-tips 
to touch the water. 





One would not be a 
wallflower if one knew 


The man in this pic- 
ture isill-bred. Instead 
of escorting the lady to what todo. The young 
a seat near her friends, woman should join 
he has left her standing others who are not 
awkwardly in the mid- dancing, instead of sit- 
dle of the floor tirg alone 


How Many of these 
o You Make ? 


¥%> have heard of the Book of 
Etiquette. It is the most re- 
liable and authentic source of infor- 
mation for the man or woman who 
wishes to do, say, write, and wear 
always what is entirely correct and 
in good form. 


Perhaps you have often wondered 
what to do under certain circum- 
stances, how to answer certain invi- 
tations, what to wear to certain 
social functions. Perhaps you have 
wondered how the home should be 
decorated for a party or wedding, 
how the formal dinner 


of good society can one hope to 
avoid embarrassment. Only by 
knowing exactly what to do and say 
on all occasions can one hope to be 
always calm, well-poised, self-confi- 
dent. Etiquette is the splendid 
armor that protects men and women 
of every social standing from the 
humiliating blunders that make 
people misjudge them. 


The Origin of Certain 
Social Customs 


The Book of Etiquette is written in 
as interesting and fas- 





table should be set, how 
the woman who marries 
for the second time 
should be attired. tion? what 

The Book of Eti- 


quette covers all phases 


of social requirements how to entertain guests after 


dinner? 


in an interesting and 
authentic manner. 
There are two hand- 
some library volumes— 
each volume divided wear? 
into two distinct parts. 
There is a chapter on 


engagement? 


correct dress for every These are only a few of the 
interesting things the Book of 
Etiquette will tell you. 


occasion that tells you 
what to wear to the 





how to word a wedding invita- 


afternoon tea? 


how a woman should sign her 
name in a hotel register? 


what to say on a call of con- 
dolence? how to announce an 


what the woman who marries 
for the second time should 


why old shoes are thrown after 
the bride and groom? 


cinating a form as a 
story. Wherever possible, 


Do You Know— the origin of social cus- 


toms has been traced to its 
source and the story woven 
around the conventionali- 
ties of the present time. 
For instance, in wedding 
etiquette you find out just 
why the engaged girl should 
receive a tea-cup for a gift, 
why the woman who mar- 
ries for the second time may 
not wear white or a veil, 
why rice and shoes are 
thrown after the bride, and 
why the bride and groom 
both must have escorts to 
the altar. 


serve at an 


° 


In the chapter devoted 
to the bride’s outfit, you 








theatre and opera, to 
the afternoon dance and evening 
dance, to the afternoon tea and the 
garden party. There is a chapter on 
speech that tells you how to create 
conversation, how to make yourself 
agreeable and interesting to others, 
how to use tact in conversation, 
and how to find subjects to talk 
about. There are chapters on din- 
ners, on dancing, on travel and 
hotel etiquette, on engagements, 
weddings and entertainments. 


Only by knowing the social rules 


read the interesting story of 
the origin of the trousseau, why a veil is 
worn, the significance of the bridal escort 
and the maid-of-honor, and why initials 
are usually embroidered in the linens by 
the engaged girl herself. 


Do you know why black is the color of 
mourning, why bright colors are worn to 
the dance, why the man raises his hat when 
he meets a woman, why the cloth of the 
billiard table is of green baize? Wouldn’t 


you like to know the origin of all these cus- . 


toms, how they came to be, and ‘their 
significance in present-day society? The 
Book of Etiquette reveals it all in so inter- 








The man making the 
introduction is saying, 


She has received an 
engraved announce- 


ment and is writing a Mr. Roberts, may I 
note of congratulation present Miss Clark.” 
An announcement of He should say, “ Miss 
this kind does not re- Clark, may I present 
quire acknowledgment Mr. Roberts.” 


Blanders 


esting a manner that you will find it as 
absorbing as reading a story. 


The Book of Etiquette 
Sent Free for Examination 


We want to send you the Book of Eti- 
quette for 5 days’ free examination. We 
want you to examine these two splendid 
books in your own home, at your leisure. 
They will prove to you more than anything 
we can say how necessary they are—how 
important it is that a set be in every home. 


Please bear in mind that it does not 
obligate you in any way to take advantage 
of this free examination offer. You have 
the guaranteed privilege of returning the 
books if you are not delighted with them. 
But if you do decide to keep the two 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette—as we 
are quite sure you will—then simply send 
us $3.50 in full payment. You have 5 days 
in which to make your decision, 5 days in 
which to examine the famous Book of 
Etiquette, examine the illustrations, read 
a chapter or two. 


Just mail the coupon—but be sure to do it 
at once. The complete Book of Etiquette 
will be sent to you promptly. Keep the 
books 5 days. Examine them and read 
them to your heart’s content. And within 
the 5 days decide whether you want to 
return them or keep them. Clip the coupon 
and mail it this minute before you forget. 
+ emg | Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 55, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 





Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 55, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Free for 5 days’ examination, send me the 
Book of Etiquette in two volumes. Within 
5 days I will either return the books or send 
you only $3.50 in full payment. 


Name ere 
Please write plainly. 

Fe eee eT 

5 eee ace ee ere 


Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full leather binding at five dollars, 
with 5 days’ examination privileges. 
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Why Stout People Cant Wear New Styles 


Easy to lose 
a pound a 
day or more 
by new fas- 
cinating 
method. No 
exercise, 
self - denial 
or discom- 
forts. 





> 






i 





Illustrations 
show what 
wonderful 
improve- 
mentin 
figure is se- 
cured by re- 
duction of 
30 pounds. 


Reduce to Your Ideal Figure 
In Two Weeks ! 


Make This Free Test — Results Guaranteed 


REDUCED from 175 pounds to 153 

pounds in 2 weeks! (22 pounds lost in 
14 days). If you had known me before and 
could see me now, you would realize what a 
wonderful discovery your new method is. 
Before I started I was flabby, heavy and sick 
—had stomach trouble all the time. Had 
no vigor. I feel wonderful now.” Name 
furnished on request. 

This person's experience is duplicated by 
that of hundreds of others who have quickly 
regained their normal, healthful weight, and 
strong, graceful and slender figures in the 
simplest, easiest and most delightful way 
known. Mrs. Sree Guiterman of 420 East 
66th Street, New York, lost 13 pounds in the 
very first 8 days s. Mrs. Mary Denneny of 82 
West 9th Street, Bayonne, N. J., lost 74 
pounds in record ‘time, reduced her bust 7! 4 
inches, her waist 9 inches and her hips 11 
inches. She also banished her pimples and 
secured a beautiful complexion; all through 
this marvelous new method. She can now 
RUN upstairs without puffing or discomfort, 
whereas before it made her feel faint just to 
walk up. 


Look Years Younger When Fat Departs 


A Pennsylvania woman writes “Since I 
lost those 54 pounds I feel 20 years younger 
—and my family say I look it.” 

This appearance of youth is one of the 
most delightful results of this new method. 
Fat people always look older than they 
really are. Merely to secure a slender form 
would bring a more youthful: appearance. 
But this new method also results in a 
clearer skin, a brighter eye, a firmer step 
and the most wonderful energy and vitality. 
Many write us that they have been posi- 
tively amazed to lose lines and wrinkles 
which they had supposed to be ineffaceable. 
So that when you reduce to normal weight 
in this new simple fascinating, natural way, 
you look even younger than most slender 





NO Exercise, Starving, 
Special Baths, Roll- 
ing, Massage, Appliances, 
Special Clothing or any Dis- 
comfort Whatever. 


Results in 48 Hours 











people of the same age. You can then dress 
stylishly and yet be in perfect taste. This 
season’s designs are made for thin people. 
In a very short time after using this mar- 
velous new method, you can wear the most 
colorful, the most fluffy, and the most ex- 
treme styles; and look well in them. 

And best of all, these wonderful benefits are se- 
cured without any discomforts whatever. No starv- 
ing, no exercise, no medicines—nothing to do but pay 
attention to an easily followed law of nature. In re- 
ward, nature gives everything and exacts no payment. 


The Secret Explained 


As simple and easily understood as is this natural 
law it seems almost magical in its results. Eugene 
Christian, a specialist of international renown, dis- 
covered that it is not how much they eat, and to a 
certain extent it is not even what they eat that catses 
people with natural fatty tendencies to put on surplus 
flesh. It is how their food is combined. Eat certain 
dishes at the same meal and they will cause more 
flabbiness and fat and fill the body with the poisons 
that cause the puffiness, the lack-lustre eyes and the 
skin blemishes which so often accompany obesity. 
But eat these very same dishes at different times and 
properly combined with other ordinary foods and 
they make muscle and bone and good rich blood 
instead of fat. Then the fat you have already 
stored up is rapidly consumed. This discovery is 
the greatest boon ever given to stout people who 
have found dieting a weakener, exercises a task and 
drugs a delusion. For when you learn the secret of 

roperly combining your food you can eat Potatoes, 

owl, Meat, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, Choco- 
late, Corn ead, Wheat Bread, and many other 
dishes you have probably been denying yourself. 
And yet you will lose weight steadily, right from the 
start—perhaps a pound a day, perhaps more, as so 
many others have don 

And as the unhealthy fat departs, your flesh 


becomes firm, your complexion c'ears, your eyes 
brighten and your health and encrgy increase 
derfully. - Youthful looks, youthful spirits and a 
youthful form become quickly yours. 

When you have reduced to normal weight and 
your fatty tendencies have been corrected it wil! not 
be necessary for you ad ne further attention to how 
your food is combine Still you will probably 
want to keep these combinations up all your life, for 
as Mr. Clyde Tapp, of Poole, Ky., says: “The 
delicious menus make every meal a pleasure never 
experienced before.” 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Send no money now—just fill out and mail coupon 
or send letter if you prefer. We will send you in 12 
interesting booklets, complete -instruetions and 
dozens of delicious menus containing the foods you 
like combined in a way to enable you to quickly 
attain a slenderness which makes you look well in 
the most colorful, fluffy or bouffant styles. Weigh 
yourself when the course arrives. Follow the appe- 
tizing menus in the first lesson. Weigh yourself 
again in a couple of days and note the delightful 
and astonishing result. 

People have been so grateful for what Christian 
has done for them that they have voluntarily paid 
him fees of $500.00 to $1,000.00. But he wants 
everyone to be able to own this course on “ Weight 
Control.” So in addition to a FREE TRIAL offer, 
he makes the following nominal price, which you 
will probably consider as hardly paying for print- 
ing and handling. You pay the postman only 
$1.97 (plus postage) when the course arrives. And it 
is then yours. here are no further charges. If you 
are dissatisfied with it you will have the privilege of 
returning it within 5 days and your money wil! then 
be instantly refunded. So you risk nothing. Act 
today! You'll scon create astonishment and envy 
among your friends by your renewed slenderness, 
increased health and youthful appearance. COR- 
RECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, pt. W-1205, 
43 W. 16th St., New York City. 

If you prefer to write a letter copy wording of 
coupon in a letter or on a postcard. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. W-1205, 43 W. 16th St., New York City 


won- 





You may send me, IN PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene 
Christian's Course “Weight Control—the Basis of 


* in 12 books. I will pay the postman $1.97 
(Plus Postage) on arrival. But if I am not satisfied with 
it I have the privilege of returning the course and my 
money will be instantly refunded. 


Name. 


Street. . 
City. 


Sta 
’ Price outside U. S. $2.15 Cash with “Order: 
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The Prudential 
in 1921 


Paid-for business (issued, revived and increased). . $1,1 39,784,232 


Over $/07,000,000 greater than in 1920, The Prudential’s best previous 
year—an achievement testifying to the constantly increasing confidence 


of the public in The Prudential. 


Total insurance inforce. ....... . $5,668,080,870 
Including an increase of over $572,000,000 made during 1921. 
Number of policies inforce ........ . 22,143,233 


Representing insurance on one out of every eight persons in the United 
States and Canada. 
Number of death claims paid since organization 3,191,139 


Including 175,623 claims paid in 1921, at the rate of 585 for each busi- 
ness day. 


Paid policyholdersin1921 ....... .. . $68,970,512 


Total paid policyholders since organization, plus amount held for their 
security, now exceeds $1,538,342,000. 


Dividends paid policyholders in 1921 . . . . $16,537,822 


Since mutualization became effective in 1916, policyholders whose con- 
tracts contained no provision for dividends have received $27,000,000 
in dividends, which would not have been paid under the Company’s 
previous practice. 


Reserves, held to protect policy contracts . $717,824,358 
Held for policy teenies payable 


after 1921 ... i or 20,752,077 
Other Subiticies a eer a 17,680, 126 
Surplus, including capital stock . . . . 33,251,662 
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The savings of Prudential policyholders, securely held and busily work- 
ing in loans upon homes, farms, schools, railroads and other industries, 
as well as in municipal, state and government securities. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 











Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


CONSTANCE BINNEY 
Film and Stage Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 




















Beautiful Women 
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MARTHA MANSFIELD 
Film Star formerly of ‘The Follies” 
Photo by C. Smith Gardner, New York 
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ALMA RUBENS 
Film Star 
Photo by Campbell Studios, New York 
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ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
Film Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 












































EVAN BURROWS FONTAINE 
Dancer 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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ANNETTE BADE 
in “Midnight Frolic” 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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THE NUIRACLE OF THE FEMININE 


By THOMAS £,-ACASSON 
Editor of LIFE 
Decoration by W. T, BENDA 


All over this country American women are getting 
up to their necks in business. A movement that 
timidly began two decades or so ago with assistant 
bookkeepers, cashiers and stenographers, now con- 
tinues in full force with lady corporation heads, 
platform orators, lawyers, sales agents, brokers, poli- 
ticians and magnates. And the most remarkable 
part of this great movement is that the thing so 
many feared has not happened. In the old days, 
when a woman stepped out of the beaten feminine 
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path and tried to do what men did, she was hailed 
as a freak, and was termed masculine. And that may 
have been true in an age where only occasional 
masculine women dared to act. But a great miracle 
has been taking place before our eyes, and it has 
come so slowly that we have not realized how much 
of a miracle it is. 

Qj For it now appears to us that the most feminine 
women are engaged in enterprises that have hitherto 
been deemed the most masculine, and this without 
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losing their femininity. In many cases, indeed, they 
seem to have added to it. We now see that a woman 


may develop herself mentally, until she is capable of 


managing a large enterprise, while at the same time 
she continues to be a delightful woman. While 
taking on the substance of the sturdy oak, she may 
still remain the clinging vine. It is possible to love 
and be loved by a lady judge, to hold her head 
(bobbed or otherwise) on one’s shoulder, without 
any diminution of sentiment or respect. And what 
an atmosphere of romance is already accumulating 
around lady mayors and heads of police departments! 
Qj It is to the unaided instincts of women them- 
selves that we are indebted for this miracle. At 
first the pioneers of the great feminine movement 
faltered. They thought that in order to acquire 
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executive ability or other powers in the field hith- 
erto occupied by man, they would have to brush 
their hair straight back from their forcheads and 
make themselves as angular and unattractive as 
possible. But they soon learned better. History, 
unfortunately, has made no record of the first great 
business female executive who discovered that she 
could look sweet while bossing the office force all 
over the place—indeed, that the fact that she did 
look sweet gave her added power. 


(j Thus today there is no woman in America, no 
matter how large her salary may be or how many 
gigantic enterprises she may be fathering, who, if 
one asked her a certain question, might not blush 
and stammer with downcast eyes, while murmur- 
ing: “This is so sudden!” 
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THE HOME-TRAIL IN MAY 
By ToM A. DALY 
Decoration by ANGUS -MACDONALL 


With the level sunlight tangled in his homeward-leaping feet, 
There is one will leave his labor like a boy, 
And the trolley-car that gulps him at the corner of the street 
Will become a gleaming chariot of joy. 
And there’s one will speed away 
To the river or the bay, 
Where the grimy, clumsy ferryboat, a golden galley now, 
Through the spicy isles of fairyland an opal path will plow— 
For the driver of the trolley and the pilot in the prow 
Is the apple-blossom spirit of the May. 


For the master and the menial her witchery is spun, 
And a million hearts are kindled at her flame; 
Down a million roadsshe leads them, at the setting of the sun, 
Though the goal that each shall win to is the same. 
For the star that lights the way 
From the cares that fret the day, 
Over tawdry city thoroughfares or wash of harbor foam, 
Till the journey’s happy ending brings the tired toiler home, 
“To the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” 
Is the apple-blossom spirit of the May. 


Oh, the dingiest of doorways now a gate of Eden seems, 
And the humblest heart hangs blossoms on the bough, 
For the time is come, if ever, for renewal of our dreams 
Of the Used-to-be, the Yet-to-be, or Now. 
There are joys that leap away 
To a coming bridal day; 
There are memories that linger on a dream that’s dead and 
done; 
But of all the season’s dearest are the holy dreams that run 
Through the wedded hearts, still steadfast, and still quick 
to be at one 
With the apple-blossom spirit of the May. 
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“DEPENDABILITY PLUS” 


In an unpretentious office in one of the greatest manufacturing plants in 
the world, there sits a quiet, elderly man who is known to every one, from 
the president to the smallest office boy, as “Dependability Plus.” 


For forty years he has been in the employ of this company. There is not 
a question concerning the business that he cannot answer better than any 
one else. He is responsible for more than half the improvements in their 
product; he tests and approves every change in their methods. His achieve- 
ments have won him world-wide fame. 


3) 


Yet, if you ask him, he will tell you that his greatest pride is in the affec- 
tionate, respectful name by which he is known to all, “Dependability Plus.” 
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For every man who is voluntarily de- 
pendable, there are a hundred depend- 
able only through force of circumstance. 
Placed in positions where dependability 
is a requirement, it becomes with them a 
forced virtue—a feeble flame that needs 
the constant fanning of necessity. 


Voluntary dependability is a quality of 
the spirit. It may characterize a business 
as well as aman or woman. When it does 
you will find the name of that business 
honored and respected wherever it is 
heard. And you will find its products of 
a quality that is rarely equaled. 


In the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
and chemical products Squibb holds such 
a place. Squibb quality in the products 
described below is a revelation to persons 
who use them for the first time. 


Squibb’s castor oil, for example, is not 
the offensive, unpleasant cathartic that is 
taken under protest by so many people. 
By careful refining and purifying, the 
Squibb product is almost entirely freed 
from the detested taste and is of greater 
medicinal value as well. 


This same thing holds true with other 
Squibb HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS. Atthe 
Squibb Laboratories, for more than half a 
century, a constant process of testing and 
research work has raised the purity and 
efficacy of all Squibb products to a point 
that never has been reached before. 





There is no reason why you should be 
satisfied with quality that is inferior to 
Squibb. But there are a score of reasons 
why you should prefer Squibb quality 
above any other. 


Voir 





Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold 
pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; 
dependable. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
also for taste. 


Preferred 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder 
of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing 
infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern 
France. Absolutely pure. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially 
selected by laboratory tests for 
their full strength and flavor, 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 








General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
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Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap or other detrimental 
substance. Corrects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet and Unscented. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct 
composition for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, there- 
fore without bitter taste. 
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| Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a spe- iN 
cially purified product, free from | le 
L arsenic, therefore safe. | 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and per- 
fectly soluble. Soft powder for dust- 
ing; granular form for solutions. 
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Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. ¥.; New Brunswick, N. J. 
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They told me the other day that a big, 
full-blooded friend of ours had broken 
down at the age of forty-three and was 
in a sanitarium. 

This is not a remarkable bit of news 
unless you know the circumstances. 

The big fellow was one of the famous 
oarsmen of his time on the crew of an 
Eastern university. His father’s income 
was sufficient so that our friend has never 
worked. He has been a traveler, a fisher- 
man, a big-game hunter. His first and 
almost his only real concern has been to 
take care of his physical well being. 

And he goes to smash at forty-three. 

The father, on the contrary, works 
every day as the president of an impor- 
tant business in a highly competitive field. 
He is still hitting on all six cylinders at 
the youthful age of eighty-one. 

There is something to think about. 

Lord Leverhulme, the great English 
manufacturer, in a recent letter to a 
friend, quoted this story of Gladstone. 

“During the early coaching days, Glad- 
stone used to inquire from the coaches 
that went out of London through Barnet 
and St. Albans, whether it was not hard 
on the horses, and whether the alterna- 
tive road, which goes through Slough 
and is fairly level, was not better. 
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Decoration by CHARLES B. FALLS 














“And he was surprised to find that the 
horses on the Highgate road lasted half 
again as long as the horses on the level 
Slough road. From which he drew the 
inference that it was variety and change, 
collar-work at one point and no collar- 
work at another, that was best for the 


health of a horse, and in his experience, 


best for the health of a man.” 

Gladstone himself was that sort of 
worker. He knew how to take relaxa- 
tion and exercise, but he made no effort 
to spare himself when it came to work. 
He carried a tremendous load all his life 
and was sufficiently youthful in old age 
so that he took up the study of a new 
language a year or two before the end. 

I have no quarrel with the folks who 
“look after themselves,” as the saying 
goes, who are always cautious not to over- 
work or be overtired. They doubtless 
live quite comfortably, but I think they 
deceive themselves if they imagine that 
they are going to outlive those who work 
hard and long. 

The man who throws his whole self 
into his job seems somehow to draw new 
strength and energy from its uphill and 
downdale exactions. 

And frequently he outlives the chap 
whose principal care is to be careful. 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


. fk 
Small Cake 

lV For toilet, bath, nursery, 

{| ee shampoo, fine laundry. 

— Can be divided in two for 

individual toilet use 


Large Cak 
Especially for laundry use 


Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 





Ivory Soap Flak 
Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
28-E, Dept. of 
| Home Economics. 
The Procter & 
3G amble Co., Cin- 

cinnati, 
Ohio. 









Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


Tuink of all the little babies who coo with delight every morning 
in their bath because Ivory Soap feels so grateful to their delicate skin. 


Think of all the people who owe their clear, fine-textured complexions 
and soft, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Soap for toilet, 
daily bath and shampoo. 

Think of all the housekeepers whose hands are white and comely 
because they use Ivory Soap for washing dishes and for cleaning. 
Think how much of the clothing in almost every family is laundered 
safely and inexpensively with Ivory Soap. 

Then you will realize how fortunate it is that there is at least one soap 
that has every one of the seven qualities necessary for complete efh- 
ciency, safety and satisfaction in any and all uses. Abundant lather, 
quick rinsing, purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance and “‘it floats’’— 
these seven essentials combine to make lv ory the ideal soap. 


IVORY SOAP [we 994% PURE 
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By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by William Meade Prince 


In this captivating novel by the author 
of ** The £jttle Moment of Happiness” 
and **(Confli@” is told the remarkable 
story of Carmel Lee, a daughter of today 


"Tee gave the key another quarter turn in the 
quoins and tested the security of the type in the 
form with the heel of his grimy hand. After that 
he shut his eyes very tight and ran his tongue carefully over 
his upper teeth and clucked. Then, in the voice of one who 
pronounces a new and wonderful thought, he spoke. 

“Simmy,” he said, “I dunno. Mebby so—mebby not. There’s 
pints in favor and p’ints against.” 

“I,” said Simmy with the cock-sureness of his seventeen years, 
“am goin’ to git through. Don't ketch me workin’ for no 
woman.” 

“She’s one of them college women we've been readin’ about.” 

“Makes it wuss. Women,” said Simmy, who had given deep 
thought to such matters and reached profound conclusions, 
“haint got no business gittin’ all eddicated up. What they 
cught to study is cookbooks. That’s what J say.” 

“Calc’late she'll be gifted with big words.” 

“She'll wear them kind of glasses,” said Simmy, “that'll make 
you think you're lookin’ into the show-winders of the Busy Big 
Store if you come onto her face to face.” 

“Simmy, I'll tell you suthin: Ill be fifty year old, come 
September, and I haint never married one of ’em yit.” 

“T haint never goin’ to marry one, neither.” 

“Shake!” said Tubal. 

There ensued a silence while Tubal completed the locking of 
the form and secured it on the job-press. 
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“Well,” said Tubal for the hundredth time, “ol’ man Nupley’s 
dead and gone.” 

“Seems like he might ’a’ left this here paper to you an’ me 
that’s worked and slaved fer him, instid of to this female 
nephew of his’n.” 

“Niece,” corrected Tubal. “No, ol’ man Nupley wa’n’t fond 
of me, but he didn’t owe me no grudge to warrant him wishin’ 
this thing onto me. Say, we got out two issues since he passed, 
anyway, haint we?s You an’ me—alone and unaided!” Tubal 
mopped his brow at recollection of the mental anguish suffered 
in achieving this feat. 

“They was dum good issues,’ Simmy said pridefully. 

Tubal was not without his pride in the accomplishment, a 
pride tinctured with doubt which had been made acute that very 
morning when he stopped at the post office for the mail. Certain 
of the village’s professional humorists had greeted him with en- 
thusiasm, and quoted from his works with relish. Tubal had 
been very much put to it for copy to fill the paper, and had 
seized upon every incident, great or small, as worthy of men- 
tion, and had not used one word where there was a possibility 
of enlisting two. For instance, after hearing it quoted, he felt 
there was some defect in the style of the personal which stated: 

“Our fellow-townsman Herbert Whitcomb has painted his large 
and spacious and comfortable residence on Pine Street near the 
corner with a coat of white paint. Herb did the job himself, 
working evenings, but not Sundays, he being a Methodist and 
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superintendent of the Sunday School. Many assembled to watch 
our selectman and tyler of the Masonic lodge (Herb) working at 
the job of painting his residence, and thus, besides showing public 
spirit in improving the general appearance of our village, gave 
many something to do, there being no other amusement in town. 
Good for you, Herb. That is the spirit we like.” 

He had rather fancied the item about Jim Bagby—considered 
he had filled the maximum space with a minute piece of news. 

“Jim Bagby our prominent farmer and Democrat from north of 
town has been dynamiting out the stumps out of the pasture lot 
that he has used to pasture cattle. Jim used for the purpose the 
best and most powerful 
brand of dynamite he 
could get and the numer- 
ous explosions of the dy- 
namite, each blast remov- 
ing a stump out of the 
pasture, could be heard 
the length and breadth of 
the village. Dynamite, 
says Jim, is the 
thing to make the 
wilderness blossom 
like a rose. An- 
other year we 
hope to see the 
pasture out ofl 
which Jim dyna- 
mited the stumps 
covered with the 
verdure of pota- 
toes or other gar- 
den truck.” 

Tubal recalled the men- 
tal anguish which went 


into the composition of 
these and columns of . 
other similar items, and solemnly renounced 


forever the dignities of editorship 
“No,” he said, wagging his head 

calc’late ol’ man Nupley done us 

leavin’ this sheet to somebody else 


gravely, “I 
a favor by 


“That’s 


“She'll be comin’ on the noon train,” said Simmy. 
when I quit.” 
“I s’pose,” Tubal said as he cocked his eye at a cockroach 


scurrying across the floor, “she'll favor ol’ man Nupley in looks. 
Seems like that’s a cross heavier’n any woman ought to bear.” 
He estimated the rate of progress of the roach, and as it were, 
brought down his bird with a supremely skillfully aimed jet of 
the juice of the weed. “If women is goin’ to insist on keepin’ 
on bein’ women, they ought to see to it you can look at ’em 
without sufferin’.” 

“Mebby she’s jest comin’ to sell out 


,” said Simmy hopefully. 


“Sell? Sell this here rag! Say! 
“Why not, Id like to know?” 
“Because.” said Tubal. “it owes about two hundred dollars 


more’n it’s wuth. And now we lost the county advertisin’, it'll 
owe a dum sight more.” 

He walked to the door which gave from the front of the shop 
to the business and editorial office of the paper, and there he 
stood as if upon some vantage point surveying all that existed 
of the Gibeon Free Press. What he saw was not especially invit- 
ing; nowhere was an indication of that romance which is believed 
to lurk about the business of disseminating news. The shop 
wore the haphazard look of a junk-yard, contented to recline and 
snore in dust and frowsiness. The room wore the air of a place 
where nothing has ever happened and where nothing is likely ever 
to happen. 

Just inside the door squatted the antiquated, limping cylinder- 
press which gave birth weekly to the Free Press, and which gave 
off with sullen brazenness the overmuch childbearing. 
It knew it was going to break down in the middle of every run, 
and it had been cursed at so often and so fluently that. it was 
utterly indifferent. It was a press without ambition. Of late 
years it had gotten into a frame of mind where it didn’t care 
a hang whether it printed a paper or not—which is an alarming 
state of mind for a printing-press to be in. Over to the right 


look of 


were shelves of stock, ill-assorted, dusty, dog-eared at the corners 
where Tubal had rubbed his shoulder against them in passing. 
Thin stacks of red and blue board, upon which tickets for the 
Methodist Lawn Sociable or the Baptist Chicken Dinner might 
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be printed, lopped with discouraged limpness over the edge of 
the shelving and said improper and insulting things to the slat- 
ternly press. A couple of stones elbowed each other; and a 
case of type a little farther back, and a comparatively new (and 
unpaid-for) job-press, rather stuck up its nose at the rest of 
the company and felt itself altogether too good for such society. 
There was also a theoretical spittoon—theoretical because it was 
the one spot in the room safe from Tubal’s unerring jets of 
tobacco-juice. These were the high-spots arising from a jumble 
of rubbish which it was easier to kick about from place to place 
than to yemove altogether. Tubal waggled his head. 
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He turned to survey the business and editorial office, and found 
nothing there to uplift his soul. There was a grimy railing of 
matched lumber, inside which a table staggered under an accumu- 
lation of exchanges and catalogues and old cuts brought in to 
pass the evening of their lives as paper-weights. An old black 
walnut desk with a bookcase in its second story tried to maintain 
a faded dignity beside an old safe from which the combination 
knob had been removed for fear somebody would shut and lock it, 
as once happened, wiih disastrous results. On the wall hung a 
group picture of the State legislature of 1882. One could have 
bedded down a cow very comfortably in the waste paper en 
the floor. 

“Simmy,” said Tubal solemnly, “she’s a hell of a messy place. 
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By Clarence Budingion Kelland 


In his astonishment 
Tubal pointed a lean, 
inky finger at the tip of 
her nose. “You! You!” 


he said. 


Seems like we ought to kind of tidy up some for the new proprietor 
—or suthin’. No use, though. Haint no place to begin. Only 
thing wuth cleanin’ up is the chattel mortgage Abner Fownes 
holds over the place.” He turned and scowled at Simmy, and 
smote his hands together. “By jing,” he said, “the’s one thing 
we kin do—we kin wash your face! That'll show.” 

Simmy responded by jerking his thumb toward the front door, 
before which two men had paused, one a diminutive hunchback, 
the other an enormous, fleshy individual with a beard of the sort 
worn, not for adornment, but as the result of indolence which 
regards shaving as a labor not to be endured. The pair talked 
with manifest excitement for a moment before they entered. 

“Mornin’,” said Tubal. 

“Mornin’,” said the corpulent one. The hunchback squinted 
and showed his long and very white teeth, but did not respond 
verbally to the greeting. 

“Say,” said the big man, “seen the Sheriff?” 

“Why?” replied Tubal. 

“°Cause,” said Deputy Jenney, “if you haint, nobody has.” 

“Since last night about nine o’clock,” said the hunchback in the 
unpleasant, high-pitched voice not uncommon to those crippled 
as he was. 
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“He got up off'm the front porch last night around nine 
o'clock and says to his wife he was goin’ out to pump him 

a pail of fresh water. Didn’t put on a hat nor nuthin’. That’s 

the last anybody’s seen of him. Yes sir! Jest stepped into 

the house and out of the back door—” 

“Mebby he fell down the well,”’ said Tubal helpfully. 

“His wife’s terrible upset. I been searchin’ for him since 
daybreak, but not a hide or hair kin I find—nor a soul that 
seen him. He might of went up in a balloon right out of 
his back yard for all the trace he’s left.” 

“What d’ye mistrust?” asked Tubal. 

“You haint seen him?” 

“Ne.” 

“Well, say, don’t make no hullabaloo about it in the paper 
—yit. Mebby everything’s all right.” 

The hunchback laughed, not a long, hearty laugh of many 
haw-haw-haw’s after the fashion of male Gibeon, but one 
short nasal sound that was almost a squawk. 

“Might be,” said Simmy, “he sneaked off to lay for one of 
them rum-runners.” 

“What rum-runners?” said the hunchback, snapping out the 
words viciously, and fixing his gimlet eyes on the boy with an 
unblinking stare. 

“The ones,” said Simmy with perfect logic, “that’s doin’ the 
rum-runnin’.” 

“Hum! Jest dropped in to ask if you’d seen him—and to 
kind of warn you not to go printin’ nothin’ premature-like. 
We'll be gittin’ along, Peewee and me..... Seems mighty 
funny a man’d up and disappear like that, especial the Sheriff, 
without leavin’ no word with me.” Deputy Jenney allowed 
his bulk to surge toward the door, and Peewee Bangs followed 
at his heels—a good-natured, dull-witted mastiff and an off- 
breed, heel-snapping terrier mongrel. 

“Well,” said Tubal, “that’s that! I haint mislaid no pet 
sheriff.” 

“Mebby,” said Simmy with bated breath, “them miscreants 
has waylaid him and masacreed him.” 

“Shucks! Say, you been readin’ them dime-novel, Jesse 
James stories ag’in. Go wash your face.” 

In the distance, echoing from hill to hill and careening 
down the valley, sounded the whistle of a locomotive. 

“On time,” said Tubal. 

“And fer comin’ on it!” said Sinmmy. 

From that moment neither of them spoke for a long time. 
They remained in a sort of state of suspended animation, lis- 
tening for the arrival of the train, awaiting the arrival of the 
new proprietor of the Gibeon Free Press. Ten minutes later 
the bus stopped before the door, and a young woman alighted. 
Two pairs of eyes inside the printing office stared at her, and 
then turned to meet. “Taint her,” said Tubal. 

Tubal based his statement upon a preconception -with which 
the young lady did not at all agree. She was small and very 
slender. Tubal guessed she was eighteen, when as a matter 
of fact she was twenty-two. There was about her an air of 
class, of breeding, such as Tubal had noted in certain summer 
visitors in Gibeon. From head to feet she was dressed in 
white—a tiny white hat upon her chestnut hair, a white jacket, 
a white skirt, not too short, but of suitable length for an 
active young woman, and white buckskin shoes. All these 

points Tubal might have admitted in the new owner of the Free 
Press, but when he scrutinized her face, he knew. No relative of 
old man Nupley could look like that! She was lovely,—no less, 
—with the dazzling, bewitching loveliness of intelligent youth. 
She was something more than lovely; she was individual. There 
was a certain pertness about her nose and chin; humor lurked in 
the corners of her eyes. She would think and say interesting 
things, and it would be very difficult to frighten her. Tubal 
waggled his head, woman-hater that he was, and admitted inwardly 
that there were points in her favor. 

And then—and then she advanced toward the door and opened 
it. 

“This is the office of the Free Press, is it not?” she said. 

“Yes’m. What kin we do for you?” 

“I’m not sure. A great deal, I hope. I am Carmel Lee—the— 
the new editor of this paper.” 

In his astonishment Tubal pointed a lean, inky finger at the 
tip of her nose, and poked it at her twice before he could speak. 
“You! You!” he said, and then swallowed hard, and felt as i 
he were unpleasantly suspended between heaven and earth with 
nothing to do or say. 

“T,” she answered. 
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Tubal swung his head slowly and glared at 
Simmy, evidently laying the blame for this sit 
uation upon the boy’s shoulders 

“Git out of here!” he whispered hoarsely 
“And for Gawd’s sake—wash your face.” 

Simmy vanished; and Tubal, praying for 
succor, remained, nonplused, speechless 

“Is that my desk?” asked Miss Lee. “Um! 
Then she won Tubal’s undying devotion at a 
single stroke. “I presume,” she said, “you are 
foreman of the composing-room.” 

He nodded dumbly 

“You—you look very nice and efficient 
I'm glad I’m going to have a man like you 
to help me. Is it very hard to run a real 
newspaper ?”” 

“Tt’s easy. You haint got any idea how 
easy it is. Why, Simmy and me, we done it 
for two issues, and ‘twan't no chore to speak 
of. Where's that Simmy? Hey, Simmy! 

“He went,” said Miss Lee, “to wash his face 
Now I think I shall go to the hotel. It’s next 
door, isn’t it? After I have lunch, I'll come 
back, and we'll go to work. You'll—have to 
take me in hand, wont you? Is this a—a prot 
itable paper?’ 

“By gosh, it will be. We'll make her the 
doggonedest paper in the State. We'll 

“Thank you,” said Miss Lee. “Right after 
lunch we'll start in And with that she 
walked daintily out of the office and turned 
toward the Commercial House. Tubal gave a 
great sigh, and leaned on the office railing 

“Has she gone?” came a whisper from 
shop. 

“You come here. Git in here where I kin 
talk to you.” 

“Here I be. Say, when do we quit? 

“Quit? Quit what 

“Our jobs. We was goin’ to. You an’ me 
wont work for no woman?.”’ 

“Who said so? Who said anythin’ about 
quittin’, I’d like to know? Not me! And say, 
if I ketch you tryin’ to quit, I'll skin you 
alive. You an me, we got to stick by that 
leetle gal, we have. Foreman of the composin’ 
room! By jing! Perty as a picture!” 

“Say, you gone crazy, or what? 

“She’s a-comin’ back right after lunch. Git 


the 


to work, you! Git this office cleaned up and 
Swept up and dusted up. Think she can work 
amongst this litter? Git a mop and a pail 


We'll fix up this hole so’s she can eat off’m 
the floor if she takes a notion. Simmy, she’s 
goin’ to stay and run this paper. That leet 


gal’s goin’ to be our boss Ge shamighty 


Chapter Two 


ARMEL LEE had been t 


by everybody, ever since 





she cou emember being told anything, that she was 
headstrong and impulsive. Her parents had impressed it upon 
her, and rather proudly had disseminated the fact among the 
neighbors until it became a tradition in the little Michigan town 
where she was born. People held the idea that one must make 
allowances for Carmel and be perpetually ready to look with 


tolerance on outbursts of impulse. Her teachers had accepted 
the tradition and were accustomed to advise with her upon the 
point. The reputation accompanied her to the university. and 
only a few weeks before, upon her graduation, the head of the 
department of rhetoric (which included a course in journalism) 
spent an entire valuable hour beseeching her to curb her willful- 
ness and to count as high as fifty before she reached a decision. 
So Carmel, after being the victim of such propaganda for six- 
teen or seventeen years, could not be censured if she believed it 
herself. She had gotten to be rather afraid of Carmel and of 
what Carmel might do unexpectedly. Circumspection and repres- 
sion had become her watchwords, and the present business of her 
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“1 wish,” said the young man, “‘to address 


life was to look before she leaped. She had made a vow of delib- 
eration. As soon as she found herself wanting to do something 
she became suspicious of it. Whenever she became aware of a 
desire to act, she compelled herself to sit down and think it over 
Not that this did a great deal of good, but it gave her a very 
pleasing sensation of self-mastery! As a matter of fact, she w 
not at all introspective. She had taken the word of bystande 
for her impulsiveness; it was no discovery of her own. And 
now that she was schooling herself in repression, she did not per- 
ceive in the least that she failed to repress. When she wanted to 
do a thing, she usually did it. The deliberation only postponed 
the event. When she forced herself to pause and scrutinize a 
desire, she merely paused and scrutinized it—and then went 
ahead and did what she desired. 

It may be considered peculiar that a girl who had inherited a 
newspaper as Carmel had done, should have paid so cursory a 
first visit. It would have been natural to rush into the shop 
with enthusiasm and to poke into corners and to ransack the 
place from end to end, and to discover exactly what it was she 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 


a communication to the citizens of this village through the medium of your columns.” 


had become the owner of. However, Carmel merely dropped in 
and hurried away. This was repression. It was a distinct victory 
over impulse. She wanted very much to stay, and so she com- 
pelled herself to turn her back and to go staidly to lunch at the 
hotel. 

She ate very little and was totally unaware of the sensation she 
created in the dining-room, especially over at the square table, 
which was regarded as the property of visiting commercial trav- 
elers. It was her belief that she gave off an impression of dig- 
nity such as befitted an editor, and that a stern, businesslike air 
sat upon her so that none could mistake the fact that she was a 
woman of affairs. Truthfulness compels the record that she did 
not give this impression at all, but quite another one. She looked 
21 lovely schoolgirl about to go canoeing, with a box of bonbons 
on her lap. The commercial travelers who were so unfortunate as 
to be seated with their backs toward her acquired cricks in their 
necks. 

After dinner (in a day or two she would learn not to refer 
to the midday meal as luncheon) she compelled herself to go up 
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to her room and to remain there for a full fifteen minutes. Aft 
this exercise so beneficial to her will, she descended and walke 
very slowly to the office of the Free Press. Having thus give 
free rein to her bent for repression, she became herself 
pounced. She pounced upon the office; she pounced upon the sho 
She made friends with the cylinder press much as an ordina 
individual would make friends with a nice dog, and she talked 
the little job-press as to a kitten, and became greatly excited ov 
the great blade of the paper-cutter, and wanted Tubal to give hi 
an instant lesson in the art of sticking type. For two hours sh 
played with things. Then, of a sudden, it occurred to her 
wonder if a living could be made out of the outfit. 

It was essential that the paper should provide her with a li 
ing, and that it should go about the business of doing so almo 
instantly. At the moment when Carmel first set foot in Gibeo 
she was alone in the world. Old man Nupley had been her la 
remaining relative. And—what was even more productive of 
ease of mind—she was the owner of exactly seventy-two dolla 
and sixteen cents! 
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Therefore she pounced upon the records of the concern and 
very quickly discovered that old man Nupley had left her no placer 
mine out of which she could wash a pan of gold before break- 
fast. She had, she found, become the owner of the right to pay 
off a number of pressing debts. The plant was mortgaged. It 
owed for paper; there were installments due on the job-press; 
there were bills for this, that and the other thing which amounted 
to a staggering total. 

She was not daunted, however, until she examined the credit 
side of the affair. The year had brought the Free Press a grand 
total of five hundred and sixty-one paid subscriptions; the adver 
tising, at the absurd rate of fifteen cents an inch, had been what 
politicians call scattering; and the job-work had hardly paid for 
the trouble of keeping the dust off the press The paper was 
dead on its feet. as so many rural weeklies are. She could not 
help thinking that her Uncle Nupley had died in the nick of time 
to avoid bankruptcy 

It is worth recording that Carmel did not weep a tear of disap- 
pointment, nor feel an impulse to walk out of the place and go 
the thousand miles back to Michigan to take the job of teaching 
English in the home high-school. No. The only emotion Carmel 
felt was anger. Her eyes actually glinted, and a red spot made its 
appearance upon each cheek. She had arrived in Gibeon with a 
glowing illusion packed in her trunk; unkind fact had snatched it 
away and replaced it with clammy reality 

She got up from her desk and walked into the shop where Tubal 
was pretending to be busy 

“Gibeon is the county seat, isn’t it?” she asked 

“Yes'm.” 

“How many people live here 

“We claim two thousand. Ol man Nupley allowed the’ was 
four thousand in the town—township as you say out West.” 

“Then”—her manner put Tubal in the wrong at once and com- 
pelled him to fumble about for a defense—why have we only a 
little more than five hundred subscribers?” 

“Wa-all, one thing or another, seems as though. Folks never 
took to this paper much. Mostly they take in the Standard from 
over to Litchfield.” 


“Why?” 


UBAL shifted the blame to Gibeon. “Seems like this 
haint much of a town. It’s a dum funny town. I 
guess folks didn’t set much store by this paper, on account of 
Abner Fownes.” 
“Abner Fownes? Who is he. and what has he to do with it?” 
“Abner,” said Tubal, “comes clost to bein’ a one-man band 
Uh-huh! Owns the sawmills. owns half of Main Street, owns 
he Congo Church, and the circuit judge and the selectmen, and 
kind of claims to own all the folks that lives here. Ol’ man 
Nupley was a kind of errand-boy of his’n.” 
Carmel’s intuition carried her he point. “And the peopl 
lidn’t take this paper because they didn't trust it. That was it, 
wasn’t it—because this Abner Fownes—owned Uncle Nupley.” 


to t 


“IT calc’late.” said Tubal. “you're twittin’ on facts.” He 
*huckled. “Las’ fall the folks kind of riz ag’in’ Abner and dum 
1igh trompled on him at election-time. Yes sir! Made a fight 
fer it, but they didn’t elect nobody but one sheriff. Good man, 
oo; but Abner was too slick for ‘em, and he run off with all 


he other offices He holds a chattel mortgage onto this plant.’ 

“Is he a bad mai 

“Wa-all, I dunno’s a feller could call him bad. Jest pig- 
readed, like, and got the idee nobody knows nothin’ but him 
Wy notion is he gits bamboozled a lot. That courthouse crow 
ickles his ribs and makes him work for ‘em. No, he haint bad 
Jeacon and all that 

“The local politicians flatter him and make use of the power 
lis money gives him—is that it 

“You hit the nail plumb on the head 

“Who is the real boss?” 

“Waz-all, now, that’s kind of hard to say. Kind of a ring— 
walf a dozen of ‘em! Calc’late Supervisor Delorme is close to 
pein’ the queen bee.” 

She could visualize Abner Fownes, smug, fatuous, in a place 
of power which he did not know how to use, a figurehead and 
jat’s-paw for abler and wickeder men. It must be confessed 
hat her interest in him was not civic but personal. He was, at 
jhat moment, of no importance to her except as the man who 
peld a chattel mortgage on her plant, and whose influence over 
ver uncle had withered the possible prosperity of the paper. 

s She was saying to herself: “I’ve got to find a way. I've got 
o make a success of this. I can’t go back home and admit I 


} 
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couldn’t do it. Everybody said I couldn't run a paper. But 
I can, I can.” 

The field was there, a prosperous town with a cultivated coun- 
tryside to the south, and rich forest lands to north and west 
There was a sufficient population to support well a weekly papet 
there was all of Main Street, two dozen merchants large and 
small, whose advertising patronage should flow in to the Fre¢ 
Press. “What it needs,” she told herself, “is somebody to get 
behind and push.” 

As a matter of fact she was convinced the failure of the 
paper was not due to Abner Fownes, nor to politics or outside 
influences, but to the lack of initiative and ability of her uncle 
So much of the town as she had seen was rather pleasing; it 
had no appearance of resting over subterranean caverns of evil 
nor had the men and women she saw on the streets the appear- 
ance of being ground down by one man’s wealth, or of smarting 
under the rule of an evil political ring. On the contrary, it 
seemed an ordinary town, full of ordinary people, who lived 
ordinary lives in reasonable happiness. She discounted Tubal’s 
disclosures and jumped to a conclusion. No, she told herselt 
if she proved adequate, there was no reason why she should no 
succeed where Uncle Nupley had failed 


HE telephone interrupted her reflections, and she lifted 
the receiver 
“Is this the Free Press?” asked a voice 
“Vee.- 
“Wait a moment, please 
After some delay another voice, a large, important voice. re- 
peated the question, and Carmel admitted a second time the 
identity of the paper 
“This,” said the voice, evidently impressed by the revelatio 
it was making, “is Abner Fownes 
“Yes,” said Carmel 
“Are you the young woman—Nupley’s niece?” 


oi 

“Will you step over to my office at once. then? I want to 
see you.” 

Carmel’s eves twinkled, and her brows lifted “Abner 
Fownes—” she said. “The name has a masculine sound. You 


voice is—distinctly masculine?’ 

“Eh? What of it?” 

“Why,” said Carmel, “the little book I studied in school say 
that when a gentleman wishes to see a lady, he goes to her. | 
fear I should be thought forward it I called on you.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the voice, and Carmel knew she 
had to deal with a man in whom resided no laughter. 

“T shall be glad to see you whenever you find it convenient 
call,” she said—and hung up the receiver. 

As she turned about, she saw a young man standing outside 
the railing, a medium-sized young man who wore his shoulders 
slightly rounded, and spectacles of the largest and most glitter- 
ing variety. The collar of his coat asked loudly to be brushed 
and his tie had the appearance of having been tied with one 
hand in a dark bedroom. He removed his hat and displayed a 
head of extraordinarily fine formation. It was difficult to tel 
if he were handsome, because the rims of his spectacles masked 
so much of his face, and because his expression was one oi 
gloomy wrath. Carmel was tempted to laugh at the expression 
because it did not fit; it gave the impression of being a left-ove 
expression, purchased at a reduction, and a trifle large for 


wearer 

“May I ask,” he said in a voice exactly suited to his stilted 
diction, “if you are in charge of this—er—publication?” 

“Tam,” said Carmel 

“I wish,” said the young man, “to address a communication 
the citizens of this village through the—er—medium of your 
columns.” 

So this, thought Carmel, was the sort of person who wrote 
letters to newspapers. She had often wondered what the species 
looked like. 

“On what subject?” she asked. 

“Myself,” said he 

“It should be an interesting letter,” Carmel said mischievously 

The young man lowered his head a trifle and peered at her 
over the rims of his glasses. He pursed his mouth and wrinkled 
one cheek, studying her as a naturalist might scrutinize some 
interesting but not altogether comprehensible bug. Evidently he 
could not make up his mind as to her classification. 

“I fancy it will be found so,” he said. 

“May I ask your name?” 
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He fumbied about in an inner pocket and continued to fumble 
until the procedure became an exploration. He produced numerous 
articles and laid them methodically upon the railing—a fountain 
pen, dripping slightly, half a dozen letters, a large harmonica, a 
pocket edition of Flato’s “Republic,” a notebook, several pen- 
cils and a single glove. He stared at the glove with recognition 
and nodded to it meaningly as much as to say, “Ah, there you are 
again—hiding as usual!” At last he extracted a leather wallet 
and from the wallet produced a card which: he extended toward 
Carmel. 

Before she read it, she had a feeling there would be numerous 
letters upon it, and she was not disappointed. It said: 

EvAN BARTHOLOMEW PELL, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 

“Ah!” said Carmel. 

“Yes,” said the young man with some complacency. 


“And your letter?” 
“I am,” he said, “or more correctly, I was, superintendent of 
schools in this village. 


There are, as you know, three schools, 









“Mrs. Churchill,” she said, “‘if this is 
true, then there are men here in Gibeon 
who are not fit to walk the earth!” 


only one of which gives instruction in the so-called high-school 
branches.” 

“Indeed!” said Carmel. 

“T have been removed,” he said, and stared 


at her with lips 
compressed. When she failed to live up to his expectations in 
her display of amazement, he repeated his statement. 

“Removed,” said Carmel. 

“Removed—unjustly and unwarrantably removed—autocrati- 
cally and tyrannically removed. I am a victim of nepotism. I 
have, I fancy, proven adequate; indeed, I may say it is rare to 
find a man of my attainments in so insignificant a position. But 
I have been cast out upon the streets arbitrarily, that a cor- 
rupt and self-seeking group of professional politicians may 
curry favor with a man more corrupt than themselves. In short 
and in colloquial terms, I have been kicked out to provide a 
place for Supervisor Delorme’s cousin.” 

Carmel nodded. ‘And you wish to protest.” 

“T desire to lay before the public my (Continued on page 142) 
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By GERALD BEAUMONT 


Illustrated Oo’ ( Aarles Sarka 


LD Ramon Alvarez, who had aggressive black whis- 

kers and extremely red pants, was tipped off to the 

killing on Sweet Arbutus in the last race at Tia 
Juana. This explains why Colorado Jones, instead of Billy Tal- 
bot, was granted the casino concession at Ensenada, on the west 
coast, where it was planned to construct a resort that should be 
open every day in the year to all save prohibitionists, the police 
and other pharisees. 

Colorado was a smart man. His second move was to send the 
Information Kid across the line, knowing that this whimsical child 
of the race-track could absorb more knowledge in less time, and 
get his hunches straighter, than any other person in the Jones 
circle of acquaintanceship. 

Now Lower California is, and always has been, a land of mys- 
tery, romance, miracles and fleas. The Information Kid—twenty- 
four years old, sandy-haired and ripe in the wisdom of the race- 
track free lance—stayed at Ensenada two weeks, made copious no- 
tations, and came back with a silver crucifix, a bullet-hole in his 
shoulder and a sublime hunch that he had left his heart forever 
with Conchita Rico, who was only thirteen. Of this you shall 
hear. 

South from Tia Juana for nearly four hundred miles runs the 
ghost of El Camino Real, the first royal highway. There is 
another road now by that name; it traverses California proper, 
and is a modern thing of macadam and concrete, marked with 
sign posts and bronze bells, and infested with tourists and motor- 
cops. But Lower California has the first carved trail. Its sands 
bore the imprint of Pais and Conchinis, then friar and Jesuit, 
then conquering Americanos, who are strange people, for they 
alone give back the land which they win. Lower California has 
seen the brush and dust of the centuries transformed into golden 
grain-fields and green mission fields that stretched like a rosary 
the length of the peninsvla. Then came ten thousand Indians 
with torch and war-whoop to wipe out the mission miracle. 
Later American marines and New York volunteers, by the grace 
of God and Yankee blood conquered the land, then relinquished 
it. For what reason? Quién sabe? 

Six years later a gray-eyed man of destiny, accompanied by a 
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handful of lanky Kentuckians and a few rawboned gentlemen 
from Tennessee, sailed down from San Francisco, whipped a 
hundred times his number, raised the flag of a slave State and 
finally yielded honors to the twin devils of famine and pestilence, 
after waiting in vain for American recognition. 

All these things have been forgotten except by such people as 
Maria Rico, who places her age at one hundred and fifty, and 
who sits all day long at the inn of Santos Rico, her grandson, 
dreaming of the last padres, and looking off toward the hill ruins 
of Nuestra Senora de las Candelas. Some day Our Lady of the 
Candles, Blessed Protectress of the Pure, will illuminate the hil! 
again, and drive all the devils from this foolish world. Maria 
Rico has said it; and mira,—look you,—Maria is very old! 
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So, then, between the bay of Todos Santos de Ensenada and 
the Mission San Miguel, travelers stop for the night at the 
posada of Santos Rico, where the frijoles are kept bubbling in the 
iron pot, where the bed-linen is freshened by Teresa the Javan- 
dera, and where Conchita Rico waits on the table 

[The Rio Grande divides two countries by four centuries, it 
is said, but the silver-and-chocolate dragon of rivers disdains 
Lower California. Wherefore, American ideas concerning coloniza- 
tion, cocktails, roulette and race-tracks are slowly eating into 
the land of sand and sun. Old Santos bought his daughter 
American clothes, and imported for his customers American 
drinks. But there still remained frijoles and fiestas, cock-fights, 
and the nightly litany. There was a tractor in the barn, the despair 
of Manuel the muleteer; but on the other hand—there remained 
the nine dancing parties that preceded Christmas, when Santos 
Rico’s guests, bearing lighted candles, wandered in procession 
through the inn, seeking vain shelter at closed doors as did 
Joseph and Mary. Always at the tenth verse of the chant, 
sung at the tenth door, admittance was secured, and there they 
found old Maria Rico mumbling beside a miniature manger. 











Being Maria’s great-granddaughter, Conchita believed like- 
wise that the Blessed Protectress of the Pure would one day 
return to her habitation on the hill, and to the end that this 
miracle might be speedily consummated, Conchita burned a 
candle at San Miguel, each time placing two centavos in the box 
for the privilege. 

But instead of the desired apparition there arrived one Sunday 
the Information Kid, flea-bitten, thirsty and outrageously pro- 
fane. Mass having been already said at San Miguel, the guests 
of Santos Rico were now becoming pleasantly drunk. Dolefully 
the Kid withheld his entry from the Bacchus Handicap, having 
learned by sad experience that hot liquor and cold business do 
not mix. He stuck by agua fria and kickless cigarettes, looking 
disapprovingly, meanwhile, upon the world. 

So it happened that when Pancho Escalante, biggest and black- 
est of little Conchita’s seven suitors, stuck a knife between the 
ribs of Suitor Number Four, and then lurched on the trail of 
the fleeing child, the Kid thrust out his right foot, and two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of Mexican beef descended with more or 
less violence. 
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“Pleasant dreams,” adjured the Kid Santos 

But the copper-hued individual on the floor had other plans 
for rewarding the Kid’s footwork. He dragged his bulk upward 
and lurched toward the lithe America: 

“Tt is not veree good to have such big feet, senor,” he 
grumbled. One hand dropped to his belt, fumbled and came 
up with six inches of sharp steel. “Not veree good,” he repeated, 
and swayed forward. 

The Information Kid had served in the corner of the 
Philadelphia Phantom. He long steps, northwest 
by southeast, missing the descending knife, and getting the twist 
of his shoulder under a right uppercut that traveled but a few 
inches, yet was none the less effective. Once more the floor 
shook. 

“Two cigars, 
in 4 minute.” 

He kicked the knife through the open door, and prodded the 
prostrate figure with his shoe. “Outside, hombre,” he urged. 
“Outside, or I'll smear you from here to the border. Vamoose 
muy pronto—get me? Take the air! 

Pancho Escalante achieved his feet a second time, attempted 
dizzily to negotiate the door, failed, and was propelled violently 
from the rear in the correct direction. Before wreaking ven- 
geance on his strawberry roan, Pancho returned to the doorway 
to belch a warning into Santos Rico’s barroom. 

“Leetle Americano peeg!” he roared. “I go, but por Dios, I 
come back! You look out, leetle peeg!” 

“Raspberry!” said the Kid. “You show up around here again, 
and I'll put your ears in a tamale.” 

“Name of a dog! 

The Kid plunged for the door, stopped—and returned, grinning. 
Presently all could hear the hoof-beats of the strawberry roan 
along the white road. Pancho was not loitering. 


once 


advanced two 


Santos,” the Kid recorded. “I'll be going good 


OYFULLY the proprietor of the inn pounded his guest on 

the shoulder “Ciel What grand caballero! 
What a veree brave Americano! Mark you, the knife means 
nothing—twice do I see great Pancho with his heels in the hair. 
Ay! Ay! Que quiere Ud., senor? The drinks are free for nod- 
ings. But senor—you should carry the pistola. Assuredly Pancho 
will come back and bring his amigos. They are bad mens, senor— 
pero, who can beat the Americanos? 

“Aw, dry up,” yawned the Kid. “You get me some more 
mosquito netting. That thing over my bed has more holes in 
it than a Swiss cheese.” 

“Por cierto,” Santos agreed. “I will have Conchita bring it. 
The Senor shall have entirely new netting from the store. —Oh, 
Conchita!” 

“I come,” replied Conchita, and appeared with a rose in her 
hair—a rose that had been plucked, mind you, since the young 
Senor Americano had fought so bravely in her defense. Santos 
Rico bellowed his orders, and his daughter smiled shyly upon the 
Information Kid. 

“If the Sefor would be so good as to come with me,” she 
purred, “we shall perhaps together the very best netting find, 
and he shall to his heart’s desire indicate the quantity.” 

O-hé, and Conchita was but thirteen! 

Not all the miracles of Lower California ended with the eight- 
eenth century. Blizzards still smite the mountain peaks, while 
down below the blood-hot bosom of the desert feeds the youngest 
and fairest flowers. Santos Rico’s daughter saw to it that the 
object of her search was not located until she had first found 
her guitar, and perched atop the counter to sing paisano airs that 
her mother, and her mother’s mother, had sung through half- 
closed eyes to their admirers. Thus she sat for an hour, a child 
with the face of a Madonna, the heart of a woman and the 
grace of a tropical butterfly. In her veins flowed the blood of 
Andalusia, which is everything from Pheenician to Visigoth. She 
was Conchita, and she had put a rose in her hair, because she 
was thirteen, and a handsome young Americano had elected to 
fight in her behalf. 

What need is there of mosquito-netting when Conchita sings? 
The Protector of the Pure tilted back on his chair, hooked his 
heels upon the counter, smoked endless cigarettes and was curi- 
ously content. Mentally he rendered the verdict: 

“One cute little doll, I'll say. Figures just about twenty 
points better than anything I've ever lamped. All by herself 
on this track, and any old weight. I should have bumped that 
greaser off while I was about it!” 

Now, had it been Dogie Brown, or Noisy Ned, or Boots O'Neil 
on whom little Conchita looked so archly, it would have been 


santo! 


I win one cigar!” 


The Miracle 


much better had she found the netting right away, and all by 
herself; but the Information Kid was wise beyond his years, and 
he judged the child accurately. Life was a merry-go-round for the 
Kid. Along the path of the ponies he had traveled from Canada 
to New Orleans, from Saratoga to Tia Juana, and the revolving 
scenery had shown him life from many angles. Of women he 
knew but two classes—good and bad. Being a spotted sheep, 
he passed up the former; and being wise, he avoided the latter. 
Conchita sang: 


“T have no glass to quench thy thirst, 
No cup to ease thy drouth, 

Pero tengo mia bocita 
But I have my mouth—” 


“Consider, sehor—you shall stay until Tuesday.” 

“Well, you lose that bet, little one,” the Kid decided. “By 
tomorrow night I'll be pounding my ear at San Diego.” 

“Oh, but no!” she protested. “On the night of the tomorrow, 
my father gives a baile, and I shall dance with but you.” 

“Not unless I’m daft, you wont,” said the Kid ungallantly. 
“T can’t shoot any better than I can dance, and unless I miss my 
guess, your fat friend has gone after all his relatives.” 

“Pancho is a mos’ weecked man,” sighed Conchita. “I too am 
afraid if it were not for our Blessed Lady on the hill, to whom 
always I pray. Maria have said, senor, that some night the 
miracle will come again when the pure are in danger. Look you, 
no harm shall befall either of us, for I shall on thee bestow the 
thrice-blessed crucifijo de plata from around my neck. Maria 
herself has obtained it from Padre Pio Blanco, who was from 
Seville. Ay—ay! See!” 

Small hands drew from her bosom a silver crucifix suspended 
from a delicately wrought chain. 

“Bend your head, senor!” 

“Nix, little sister, nix,” said the Kid gently. “I was only kidding. 
Put your little luck-piece back where it belongs, and don’t worry 
none about me. I’m a pretty tough muchacho when I get my 
back up.” 

Conchita descended from the counter and stamped one tiny 
foot imperiously. ‘Foolish one! Do I not my mind know? Am 
I not past thirteen by two months?” 

“You ought to know,” the Kid replied, “but what’s the 
answer?” 

“That you shall dance with Conchita as she has said, and you 
shall always the sacred charm wear that no harm shall ever befall 
thee! T’sst—the smoke is in my eyes; but bend thee down!” 

Dubiously the Kid complied. 

“You're pinning a blue ribbon on a selling plater, kiddo,” he 
informed her, “but go as far as you like if you get a kick out 
of it. Now, now, little sister, I can fix my own hair. Sing that 
‘Paloma’ thing again.” 

“If I do, you will stay, amigo mio? Only until the night of 
the tomorrow! Conchita desires it, oh, mos’ much!” 

“Oh, well,” sighed the Kid, “I suppose I’m cuckoo, but I 
guess I can stick around until Tuesday morning. I'm traveling 
ahead of schedule, anyway.” 

Conchita clapped her hands. “Now I shall the netting find, 
and entirely surround your bed so that you may sleep in peace.” 


HE Protector of the Pure kicked off his shoes early that 
night, but before composing himself for slumber, he 
contemplated for several minutes his newly acquired talisman. 

“At that,” he mused, “there may be something in it. Frenchy 
Bonville ran a lock of hair into twenty thousand dollars at Reno 
last season; I seen him do it. Wouldn’t my old lady be tickled to 
see a crucifix around little Willy’s neck? Cute little trick, that 
Conchita! I'll play the cross and see what happens.” 

In the morning his waking thought was that he had better 
dress and depart, but there came to him the chant of a small 
voice from the kitchen below—and the stage rolled off without 
him. O-hé, it is ever thus when Conchita is happy, and sings! 

They spent the morning wandering over the ranchita, and in the 
afternoon they sprawled dreamily on the rich mesquite grass by 
the arroyo seco, staring at the huge five-fingered cacti—‘‘fingers 
of the dead pointing to heaven,” the natives call them. Does it 
matter of what they talked? The heart speaks sometimes from 
deep-irised eyes, and then again expresses itself through rings of 
cigarette-smoke blown slowly skyward. 

But the glory of Lower California is reserved for the night. For 
then comes a silver moon with gold fireflies dancing against sea- 
green velvet, and there is wine in the air. So in the evening, 


when the guitars and mandolins were beginning to strum and 











Conchita’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Is it then, sefior, you will be satished to dance with but me?” 
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tinkle, and surrounding native villagers 
answered the lure, Conchita appeared in 
a billowy white creation with her hair 
dressed high, and adorned with a red rose 
and a most marvelous comb 

“Look what's toddled out of t 
ery!” ejaculated the Information Kid 
“Wow!” 

Conchita’s eves sparkled, and she spread 
her fan 

“Ts it then, sefor, you will be satisfied 
to dance with but me?” 

“Oh, it’s jake with me, all right,’ 
he grinned, “but I'll inform the cock 
eyed world I’m going to need this 
crucifix before the night’s over. Yea 
bo! Pipe all the dirty looks from the 
paddock!” 

But what should a man care for 
evil mutterings along the wall, when 


le nurs- 


there is wine in the air, and he 
floats with Conchita in his arms? 
‘If the Kid backed a long shot, it 
was always right on the nose with 
all he had. So now, with the 
thrice-blessed crucifix about his 
neck, he swung over the floor with 
a thirteen-year-old 
recked not of ( 
Thus the evening ag 
the white 1 can 
lante to 
the aid of 
lingly 
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nary shooting and yelling, s 
the orchestra had time to crawl « 
through the wind 1 old 
Rico could bar the rotten door 
later gave way at the first y 
of kicks 

“Oh, santo Dios!” cried little Con- 
chita. “This way, beloved. In the 
little room—’ 

The Kid twisted loose from the 
clinging arms of his partner 

“Duck out, quick!” he snapped 
“This is my party. —Here, Teresa!” 
He spun the child into the grasp of 
the little laundress. “Get her away 
quick! Beat it! ‘ 

He shoved the struggling figures 






































‘It was the miracle!" cried Conchita eagerly. ‘‘Look 
The candle-lights can still be seen.” 


The Miracle 


through a door leading into the dining-room, 
and was pressing his weight against the lock, 
when green lights exploded in his brain, and 
his legs bent under him. The butt of a 
forty-five, even when wielded by one who 
is very drunk, is an effective anesthetic 
When the Kid’s mind again began to func- 
tion, he was securely bound to a chair in 
the little stone cellar to which steps led 
downward from Santos Rico’s store 
room. Pancho Escalante was breath- 
ing heavily in his face; Pancho’s 
hands were fumbling in the Kid's 
pockets 
O-ho, leetle Americano peeg, you 
are awake, no? That is ver 
good. By and by you will 
sleep plenty. Por Dios, yes! 
Ver’ long time, leetle peeg 
But first Pancho shall have 





the money to buy his amigos some 
dreenk 

“Help yourself,” snarled the Kid. “Be- 
lieve me, boy, you'll need your hooch 
when I get out of here!” 

The Mexican’s hands, exploring his vic- 
tim’s shirt, touched the little chain. He 
grunted in satisfaction. 

The Kid pulled back, his eyes hot steel 

“Look out, Mex! You gyp me out of 
that, and I'll sure give you a free ride to 
hell: I’m telling you now!” 

The answer was a tug that snapped the 
chain. With his free hand, the seventh 
suitor of Conchita Rico struck his captive 
across the mouth. 

“Leetle poodle dog, it is not ver’ good 
to have both the bigness of feet and the 


mouth. Vdlgame Dios, it is the crucifijo 
of the muchacha!” 
The Kid swayed dizzily in his chair 


“She gave it to me. Drop it, you greaser.” 

Blacker grew the face of Pancho Esca- 
lante. He pocketed the little silver crucifix 
that once had been blessed by Pio Blanco. 
Then he hesitated between a great thirst 
for quick revenge, and an equally powerful 
thirst of immediate pulgue. The shouting 
of his companeros in the barroom depressed 
the scales on the side of Bacchus. 

“You have lie, leetle peeg,” he hissed 
“Mira, look you, (Continued on page 154) 
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Here is a story in which 
is revealed the real 
fiber of a man’s char- 
acter in the great 
crisis of his life 


voluntarily toward his chauf- 

feur as he stepped into his 
motor-car, which was waiting 
in the accustomed place 
by the station platform. The 
man had saluted impersonally 
as usual and with characteristic 
negligence had reached back 
and opened the tonneau door. 
But to Hapgood there seemed 
about him an unwonted aspect 
of smug stolidity as of one who 
was unshakably contented 
with his lot, whose whole 
philosophy of life and being, in- 
deed, was perfectly satisfactory 
to him. 

Hapgood smiled sardonically 
as he dropped into the broad 
seat and gazed at the man’s 
thickly set back. Who wouldn’t 
be a chauffeur if he had a 
chance? Or a _ plumber, or 
trolley-car motorman, or, in 
fact, any sort of man whose 
calling discounts the need of 
highly organized mentality and 
is independent of those treach- 
erous processes which underlie 
the ‘modern system of supply 
and demand? 

From the rear came an in- 
sistent honk; as Hapgood’s car 
obediently swerved to one side 
a touring car swept by, the occu- 
pant of the rear seat, a rather 
stout man of florid countenance, 
gesturing in solemn salutation. 
Hapgood flushed. He held a 
match in his hand; an unlighted 
cigarette was in his mouth. 


ik HAPGOOD glanced in- 
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other stories in this mag- 
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Srom polo to yachting 


Unthinking, he swept the match 
against the back of the seat, 
leaned forward and applied the 
flame to the cigarette. Then, 
as though dazed, he sat back 
regarding the vivid scratch he 
had made on the polished sur- 
face of the-car. That was what 
the mere sight of Warren 
Fletcher, president of the 
Shawnee National Bank, had 
done for him. It was a symbol, 
that scratch. ° 
Hapgood found himself the 
victim of a curious impression 
as the motor turned into the 
graveled driveway of his estate. 
It was not as pretentious as 
many along this section of the 
Westchester shore, but none 
was trimmer or more artistic. 
Now he caught himself view- 
ing the rough-stone boundary- 
wall, the lawn and its trees and 
shrubbery with the objective 
stare of a stranger. It sur- 
prised him a bit to find how 
beautiful it all was. Rather 
rough on a fellow to begin fully 
to appreciate a thing just at 
the time when he is about to 
lose it! Still, he ruminated, 
that is the way with most of 
the simian folk who call them- 


selves human beings..... 
“Never miss the water till the 
well runs dry.” The jingling 


sentence held him. His lips 
trembled in a muttered oath 
when he realized that he was re- 
peating it over and over. 

At the doorway he found 
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Prentice, the sailing-master of his racing schooner, awaiting him. 
The thought occurred to Hapgood that he was paying this gnarled, 
weather-beaten man several thousand dollars to conduct an enter- 
prise that amounted to nothing other than mere amusement. 
Other sums involved in the upkeep and maintenance of his yacht 
drifted across his mind like sinister clouds. 
“Good evening, Captain.”” His voice was brusque, a contrast 
to his usual manner with the old racing skipper. “What is it?” 
“T tried out the new foresail this 
morning, Mr. Hapgood. Fits like a 
glove, now. There was a bit of a 
wrinkle in the luff; but it stretched 
out fine. You'll find a difference in 
the boat tomorrow.” 
Hapgood hesitated, then frowned 
and gestured 
“I’m not going to sail on the 


Wanderer tomorrow, Prentice Not 
ing the man’s perplexed expression he 
explained. “Got to go down to the 
office. Things haven't been going well 
for me in the—” He broke off sud- 
denly, inwardly cursing whatever 


weakness it was that had made him 
begin the sentence 
Prentice grunted unsympathetically 
“Ought to be the kind of a race 


you've been lookin’ for all season 
Mr. Hapgood. There'll be more than 
a capful of wind tomorrow—regular 
schooner weather The Wanderer 


will have the best chance she’s had 


to show Mr. Fletcher's hooker what 
a clean wake looks like 

“Yes.” Hapgood’s eyes were 
vacuous. Mention of Warren Flet- 
cher’s name had started him off on 
another trend of thought. He would 
wager that Fletcher's skipper never 
exchanged badinage with /is owner 
that he knew his place and threw in 
a couple of “irs” every sentence 
He shrugged and turned toward the 
doorway 

“Sorry, Prentice. You'll have to 
sail without me. Drop in tomorrow 
evening and tell me how badly you 
were beaten. I want to talk with you 
anyway.” 

“All right The skipper turned 
upon his heel and made his way down 


| 
he 


a path leading to the water where tl 
Wanderer’s launch lay. 

The aspect of strangeness whic 
had marked the grounds was carried 
out in the house. Hapgood had never 
been the sort of man who looks upor 
his possessions with proprietary glow 
Always he had taken them as a ma 


h 


ter ol course, as the mere pac} 
ground of living. Now, as he glanc 
about the broad hall with its dark 
carved furnishings, _ its wains¢ 


shelves with their bits of statuary 
vases, the rough-stone fireplace 


realized the unobtrusive, yet sig- 
nificant place they held in his life 
From the dining-room he heard the 


voice of his wife in converse with 
the butler. He had taken her pretty 
much for granted, too. Her voice at 
the moment had precisely the tones 


which had thrilled him when he first i S 

heard them more than sixteen years A 

ago, low, full and musical. As she 

entered the hallway, tall and gracious, 

still very beautiful, he started, star- 

ing at her 
“Hello, dear.” She was smiling. Mies he 

“How did the day go?” ary 
Hapgood’s throat clicked. Must he 





lose her, too? 
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Alison Hapgood was a woman born to utilize all 


the finer embellishments of life. Everything they owned meant 


something definite to her. 


He could not imagine her in the drab 


setting of comparative poverty. 


“Not so good, Alison,” 
went to his room. 


he said. “See you at dinner.” He 


When he came downstairs, physically freshened by his bath 
and change of clothes, the sunlight had gone and the trees were 





The skipper made 

his way down to 

where the Wan- 

derer’s launch 
lay. 


deep in shadow. Taking a cigarette 
from the table and lighting it, he went 
out on the rear veranda giving upon 
the Sound. Here he was accustomed 
to walk until dinner was announced, 
smoking and meditating idly. 

But now, somehow, he couldn’t 
stand it. Throwing away his cigarette 
with a jerk, he turned into the house, 
striding through the various rooms 
with quick nervous tread until he saw 
the butler lighting the candles in the 
dining-room. His wife met him at 
the doorway, slipping her arm through 
his as they went to the table. Hap- 
good could not remember whether she 
had done that recently or not. On 
it had been a little habit of theirs 

He did remember that ordinarily 
they talked more at table. Conver- 
sationally this meal was made up of a 
few perfunctory. remarks. With the 
coffee the butler withdrew. Instinc- 
tively Hapgood turned his gaze out 
the window toward the Sound; for 
it was at this hour each evening that 
the Fall River boat passed by. And 
there it was plying its stately was 
ablaze with lights. 

Hapgood followed it until a clump 
of trees shut it from view; and then, 
feeling his wife’s eyes upon him, 
turned to her. 

“Jay,” she asked, “what’s been the 
matter with you? Tell me, wont you? 

He shrugged, his gaze fixed upon an 
ash receiver in which he was tapping 
his cigar. But she was persistent 

“I’ve suspected for a week that 
you were in trouble, dear. Busine 
I've imagined. I haven’t spoken to 
you because—well, because you have 
not made your business a part of my 
life. I’ve not known quite what to 
say. But you know, of course, that [ 
wish to help you in any way I can 
Is there any way?” 

Alison Hapgood winced at his rey 
which carried that shading of con- 
tempt—unconscious in this case— 
which marks the attitude of the pro- 
ducing partner toward the nonpr 
ducer in time of serious stress 

“Not unless you can dig up two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for me by Monday.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars! Heavens, Jay! Why? 

“Because we owe it to the Shawnee 
National Bank and if it isn’t paid 

“We—owe?” 

“Why, I mean the company 
course. It is a note the bank holds 
Our orders have been bad; collections 
worse. Money is tight and the banks 
are calling in their loans The 
Shawnee has called ours. And we 
haven’t the money to pay—not now.” 

“But Jay, I don’t think I quite 
understand. You will have the 
money, wont you?” 

“On Monday? No.” 

“T don’t mean Monday. Sometime.” 
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He saw his wife in the doorway. 


“Why, yes: certainly. That is, we will have if the Shawnee 
doesn’t squeeze us.” 

“Well—of course.” She looked at him, smiling. “AII you have 
to do is to go to Warren Fletcher and convince him of this.” 

“Just like that, eh?” Hapgood raised his eyebrows. “Banks 
don’t work that way,” he added somberly. “Not these days. 
anyway. They’d rather have sixty cents on the dollar than take 
a chance of getting nothing. Unless, of course, you owe so much 
they don’t dare let you bust. Guess that was our only mistake 
—too conservative.” 

“But Mr. Fletcher wouldn’t take a chance of getting nothing 
if he were—well, decent to you. You've always told me you had 
a good sound business.” 

“Tt is a sound business, and always has been. We've never 
gone off our heads and expanded beyond reason, or overfinanced 
ourselves, even in the flush times. Played conservative always.” 
Hapgood arose and began to pace the floor, while his wife watched 
him, a curious light developing in her eyes. 

“And Fletcher knows this,’ he went on. “Yet for the past 
three days he’s refused to see me. Had old Hutchinson talk to 
aa 

“Who is Hutchinson?” 

“The vice-president of the bank.” 

“And you haven’t spoken to Mr. Fletcher?” 

“No.” He faced her irritably. “I told you he wouldn’t 
me.” 

“If you had seen him you could have convinced him that the 
loan was good?” 

“I could have given him facts that ought to convince him.” 

“Yet those facts didn’t convince Mr—Mr.— Who did you 
say the vice-president was?” 


He flung the glass to the floor. 


“Hutchinson. But he didn’t want to be con- 
vinced.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 

Hapgood’s reply was an irritable gesture. 

“But did he tell Mr. Fletcher all you said?” 

“Why—lI suppose so; yes. of course he 
wouldn’t make a decision on his own hook.” 

“Then you don’t really know whether Fletcher knew all the 
facts or not?” 

He turned upon her desperately. 

“Alison, please; get it through your head. Fletcher doesn’t 
want facts; he wants money. His bank holds a note of mine for 
a quarter-million, due on Monday. I haven't the money; 
can’t get it under present conditions—and the bank wont renew 
the loan. It’s a perfectly open-and-shut proposition. Fletcher 
wrote me a personal letter calling the loan.” 

“And when you tried to see him he just wouldn’t bother. If 
he believed in you, or in the firm, he would have seen you himself, 
wouldn’t he, and done what he could to help?” 

“If he believed in me—! Just what do you mean by that, Al- 
ison?” 

“Well—” She paused. “It doesn’t seem to me that any bank 
would want to take sixty cents on a dollar if it thought that by 
waiting a decent time it would get the full sum.” 

“Banks are not taking chances these days.” 

“But I thought you told me that your bank wouldn’t be taking 
a chance, Jay.” 

He brought his hands together angrily. 

“What I think is not necessarily what the Shawnee crowd might 
think.” 

She rose and came to him, her hands upon his shoulders. 


No, they didn’t. 


did. Hutchinson 
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“Then it is up to you to make Mr. Fletcher think as you do.” 
As he laughed harshly, she continued: “Oh, yes, it is, dear. Now 
mm tell me.”—her eyes narrowed,—‘weren’t you just a mite relieved 
when you went to see Fletcher and met Hutchinsen instead?” 
“Well—by—” He flushed, stammered. Then he jerked his 
shoulders from his wife’s grasp and walked toward the window 
For a full minute there was silence. Then Hapgood glanced 
toward his wife still standing by the table. “What did you mean 
by that remark, Alison?” 
“Do you want me to answer that question, Jay? 
“You bet I do—and quick, too 
“It may take more than a senten 
So you must be patient. Let’s go out 


sure it will, really 
on the veranda.” 


—_— 


HE two made their way silently out of the house 
Alison Hapgood didn’t sit down. She stood by the 
He confronted her. 


railing, toying with the trailing end of a vine 

‘You meant that I was afraid of Fletcher—wasn't that it?” 

“Why—yes. Aren’t you afraid of him, Jay?” 

“I don’t think it is up to me to reply to insults. You 

She raised her hand in a quick gesture 

“Wait a moment, dear; I don’t wish you to think I am trying 
to hurt you. It isn’t that at all.” 

“What is it then? I want vou to know I am not afraid of 
Fletcher or any other nian.” 

“T know you are not afraid of him 
power you fear.” 

“I’m a business man.” 

“And because you are a 
servile?” 

“Servile!” 

“Jay, listen to me. Ever since we have been married Warren 
Fletcher has hung over us like a black cloud. Whenever you 
ty and he was gloomy or out of sorts you would 


met him in the cit 
come home and both our lives would be miserable until he had 


condescended to bestow a smile or a cheerful word upon you. 


physically. It’s-the money- 


business man do you have to be 
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Hapgood caught a glimpse of Fletcher's haggard face. The owner of the Wanderer 


Then we were in the seventh heaven. If he wanted some menial 
task done you were the one he called upon to do it—ah, don’t 
deny it; I heard you say that to Jack Adams the night you had 
him up from the office for dinner.” 

She paused as he started to say something. 
himself and she went on 

“You wanted me to call upon his wife and be nice to her when 
they came up here to live. And I did. I tried to do everything 
I could for her. And just because she was the commonest an 
most impossible person in the world and the friends I took 
see her simply wouldn't stand her, why then you acted as though 
I had made a hideous blunder and were not mindful of your 
interests. Yet I did everything I possibly could.” 

She walked to a chair and sat down. 

“The last night they were here at dinner you seemed absolutely 
delighted when Fletcher showed he was attracted to me—” 

“Alison, damn it all—” 

“Money! Money! Money! That is what Warren Fletcher 
has meant and nothing else. Yet there are other banks in the 
city as important as the Shawnee, and certainly the Eminent 
Steel Products Company is not so despicable that it has to fawn 


But he checked 





even upon a bank president.” 
“No, not fawn,” he interjected. “But these are not times 
when anyone can be cocky.” 
“There never has been a time when Warren Fletcher has not 


ra | 


been your master, your highest god. Rather absurd, isn't it 
She tossed her hands. “Here you are, tall, strong, handsome, fine 
mind, popular, successful in business—” 

“Successful!” His laugh was bitter. 

“If success has failed you now it is only because you, yourself, 
have failed, because you have been willing to forget all that you 
should be, whenever that sleek, fat, red-faced calf is around 
And he has gloried in it, fed on it. Really I can’t understand 
why he didn’t let you crawl into his office and get on your knees 
and then after soaking it all in for a while, agree to extend that 


note. That would have been a natural procedure.” 
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cupped his hands. ‘You go tohell, Fletcher!" he roared. 


Hapgood was listening with expressionless face, as if, indeed, 
the things she said were addressed to a third person. 

“Jay,” she went on, “I love you, as you know. You're a fine 
and clean and lovable man. But I want to respect you as I 
could respect no other man. And I want to respect myself. 
You say that if Fletcher doesn’t help, the business will go under. 
Well, let it go if to keep it you have to be a bootlicker. Jay. 
this has been getting on my nerves so. Can’t you understand? I 
want to look up to you. I want that more than all the money 
I don’t care if you're a laborer, so long as I know you're not under 
the yoke of some other man’s personality.” 

He grinned derisively. 

“You'd care all right when the money stopped coming in.” 

“T don’t wonder you say that—because you have caught only 
the superficial side of me. Most women never let men see the 
deeper things, for fear they'll laugh, or at least not understand. 
But now I mean everything I’m saying.” 

He regarded her closely. 

“Has Fletcher been pestering or insulting you or anything?” 

“Of course not. If he had it would be my fault. It isn’t 
personal; wont you understand that? It’s you. It’s my ideal 
of you. As for your working as a laborer, don’t you think I know 
your capabilities, how keen you are—and—and—well, able to be 
as successful as any man in the country. You are just forty, and 
look what you made of yourself with no backing at all. You can 
do it again.” 

As he remained silent she resumed. 

“Do you know what Captain Prentice told me the other day?” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He said that the Wanderer could have beaten Fletcher’s Sea 
Boy in several of the races sailed this season if you had had the 
nerve to insist on your rights and not let Fletcher’s skipper hog 
everything. Yes, and you know it’s true.” 

“Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t. Alison, you've said a lot 
tonight. If I’d known you had this opinion of me—well, I'd 
have cleared out long ago. I—” 








“Jay—” She arose, came to the back of his chair and put her 
arms about his neck. “Don’t talk that way, please.” 

“I’m sorry; guess I’m a bit upset. But frankly, what do you 
want me to do, slap Fletcher’s face?” 

“T’d rather have that than what you have been doing. No, I 
don’t want you to slap his face. But I do want you to take the 
runabout, go over to his place and talk to him like a man. He 
will see you; if he wont—make him. If he is out, wait until he 
comes home.” 

“Tt wont do a bit of good.” 

“It will do me good and it will do you good, anyway. That’s 
the main idea with me, just now. And as you talk to him 
remember this, your manhood and not your business is the thing 
that counts. Remember, too, I have six thousand a year we can 
bum along on, if things go wrong and you have to get going all 
over again.” 

“Are you really serious, Alison?” 

She gestured and moved toward the house. 

“T shall sit up reading until you come back.” 

Ten minutes later Hapgood brought his car from the garage 
and stopped in front of his doorway. He caught a glimpse of his 
wife seated under a reading lamp in the living-room. On tiptoe 
he made his way to the dining-room; he went to the sideboard, 
reached for the whisky decanter and poured himself a stiff drink. 

The fiery fluid was halfway to his lips when he heard a low 
laugh. Turning, he saw his wife standing in the doorway. 

With a sharp exclamation he flung the glass and its contents 
to the floor. He strode to the entrance and, without another 
glance at his wife, passed her and went out of the house. 


ARREN FLETCHER returned to his home from the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, where he had dined and 
spent the evening, shortly before midnight. He paused to inspect 
the runabout which stood just beyond the porte-cochére and then 
glancing up to the veranda, he made out Hapgood’s figure. His 
mood happened to be good. (Continued on page 118) 
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The Story So Far: 

EFORE beautiful young Remember Steddon won suc- 
cess as a moving-picture actress, Life had offered 
her a liberal education in varied emotion. Back in 

the little Midwest town of her birth she had given her heart to 
Elwood Farnaby, with whom she sang of Sundays in the choir 
of her father’s church; and because Elwood’s drunken father left 
him the sole support of his mother and the younger children, young 
Farnaby could not marry her. But for some time, Remember had 
known there was urgent reason for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the cough which of late had 
worried her parents, so that at length they prevailed upon her to 
consult Doctor Bretherick concerning it; and the wise old physi- 
cian soon discovered the true source of her trouble—and _ per- 
suaded Remember to accept the obvious solution: she must marry 
Elwood at once. Bretherick had arranged the matter when— 
Farnaby was brought in dying, after an automobile accident. 

Bretherick now ordered the broken-hearted girl West because 
of that cough, and told her how she was to write her parents 
successive letters telling of her meeting with an old acquaintance, 
of her falling in love with him, marrying him—and being left 
soon a widow. Remember agreed, but she confided in her mother; 
and that much-tried good woman became her fellow-conspirator. 

From Arizona, Remember wrote her parents, telling of her 
acquaintance with and marriage to a fictitious Mr. Woodville—and 
later, of his death while on a prospecting trip. At Palm Springs 
she encountered a moving-picture company, out “on location,” 
and found temporary employment as an extra woman. 

After the moving-picture people left, she worked as a domestic 
on a ranch near by. Wandering up a steep path one day, she 
fell over a cliff. She recovered—and was told by the physician 
that her expectations of motherhood would not be realized. 

And now her acquaintance with the moving-picture folk led 
her to Los Angeles, where a group of girls variously employed 
in the moving-picture industry gave her hospitality. Frantic 
with a desire for success on the screen, she besought a chance 
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of Mr. Tirrey, 2 well-known director; and when he refused her, 
offered what she had been told was a necessary bribe. Tirrey 
declined to accept the “bribe” and explained to her how mistaken 
her idea was. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Steddon, anxious about 
her daughter, came to California; and now more than ever was 
it needful for Remember to find work. She made another appeal 
at the studio, and when she was again refused, wept in despair 
—and with success. For she was an artistic weeper and as such 
attracted the attention of Mr. Claymore, a director, and he took 
her on. It was some time later, when Remember’s work with 
Claymore was finished, that she went driving with him one evening. 
He made passionate love to her, but the idyl was shattered by a 
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holdup man who despoiled them at once of their valuables and 
their romantic mood. 

Remember next worked on a film with Tom Holby, in the 
course of which she distinguished herself by winning a histrionic 
crying contest from two such competent cinematic weepers as 
Robina Teele and Miriam Yore. Later Holby saved her life 
when she was about to stumble into an airplane propeller used 
to create a mimic storm. He too begged her to marry him, but 
she refused to compete with the film-public’s love for its idol. 
Besides, she now experienced an interest in the untried field of 
comedy and comedians; with Holby she went to a preview of a 
new Chaplin film. (The story continues in detail: ) 


It was astounding to Remember to 
find what a change clothes make 
ina soul ..... The conscious- 
ness of her beauty gave a lilt of 
bravado to her carnage. 


career of Charles Chaplin. For a few years he was 
a byword of critical condemnation for his buffoonery, and a 
proof of the low public taste. Then suddenly he was hailed 
as one of the master artists of time. It was not he that had 
improved, or the public. It was the critics who were edu- 
cated in spite of themselves to the loftiness of buffoonery and 
the fine genius of Chaplin. The public had loved him from 
the start. 
Yet numberless solemn asses, who were qu te as solemn as 
Charlie but not so profitably or amusingly asini », were aa gs 


OTHING could reveal the extreme youth and the 
swift maturity of the moving pictures like the 
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hawing the old bray chat the moving pictures were not an art 
but only an industry. Of course it all depended on one’s 
own private definition of the indefinable word art, and it was 
quite overlooked by those who denied the word to the Movia that 
if it were not an art it was something else quite as well worth 
while. If it was only an industry, it was a glorious industry 
Mark Twain decided that if Shakespeare's plays were not written 
by Shakespeare, they were written by some one else of the same 
name. So if the movies are not an art, they are something else 
quite as artistic 

To Remember Steddon they were her first language for express- 
ing her turbulent self. To her they were philosophy and criticism 
of life—painting and sculpture given motion*and infinite velocity 
with perfect record. They were many wonderful things to Re- 
member, as to the myriads of bright spirits that had flocked to 
this new banner, golden calf or brazen serpent as you will. And 
now Remember, having tasted of the sorrows of the movies, was 
athirst for the light wine. Clowning at its best is a supernal 
wisdom, and Chaplin's “The Idle Class” was full of laughter that 
had an edge—a comment on humanity, a rejoinder if not an 
answer to the riddles of life and its conduct 

Going to a farce of such a sort is going to a school of the 
highest educational value. To Remember it was a lesson in life 
that she sorely needed. She had been taking life and love and art 
and ambition and sin too, too seriously 

Tom Holby found her already changed when they set out for 
her home. She had been restlessly unapproachable before the 
comedy, like a mustang that will not submit to the bridle, will 
not run far, but will not be taken—that stands and waits with 
a kindly air, but just as the hand reaches out, whirls and 
bolts. 

But now that she had seen the picture, she was serene. She 
was genial, amiable. She snuggled close to him in the car, and 
yet when he spoke tenderly, she made fun of him, giggled. re- 
minded him of bits of the picture that had amused her. This en- 
raged him. 

“I’m going in for comedy,” she said. “It’s the only thing worth 
while. All this tears-and-passion business makes me sick. People 
are unhappy enough with troubles of their own. Id love to have 
it so that when anybody hears my name, he smiles. Wouldn't it 
be glorious to have a washerwoman look up from her tub, and 
say: ‘Remember Steddon? Oh, yes, I seen her in a pitcher once, 
and I laughed till I cried’? Wouldn't it be glorious to have the 
tired business man say to his tired society wife: ‘I've got the blues, 
and so have you. There's one of Remember Steddon’s pictures in 
town; for God's sake let’s go see it and have a good laugh’? 
Wouldn't that be a wonderful thing to stand for?” 

Holby made a grunting sound that implied: “I suppose so, if 
you think so.” He added after a silence: “Funny thing, though; 
more people get relief from a good cry than from a good laugh. If 
you have tears to shed, as Shakespeare said, and you go laugh 
your head off at some damfoolishness, you'll find the tears are 
still there when you get home. But if you see ‘Camille’ or ‘Juliet’ 
or some pathetic thing, if you watch some imaginary person’s 
misery and cry over it, you'll find your own tears are gone.” 

“That may be true,” said Remember; “but all the same, I'd 
like to take a whack at comedy.” 

Holby fought out in his soul a very decent battle of self-sacri- 
fice before he brought himself to the height of recommending a 
rival. “There's Ned Ling; he’s looking for a pretty leading 
woman. He’s not Chaplin, but he’s awfully funny in his own 
way, and he’s getting a big following. He usually gets engaged 
to his leading lady—saves money that way, they say. If you're 
so bent on a comic career, get your agent to go after him.” 

“Ned Ling,” Remember mused. “Yes, I've seen him. He’s 
funny. He might do. I may make a try at him a little later. 
Just now I feel all tuckered out. I want to get away from the 
studios, out into the high Sierras. I believe I'll buy a little car 
and go all by myself.” 

But when she reached her home, there was something waiting 
in ambush for her—a letter from her father. And this was not 
farce. 








Chapter Forty-six 


“ H, I was wondering if you would ever come!”’ her 

mother wailed as Remember came laughing in the 

door, still laughing at Chaplin’s blithe rebuff to maudlin penances. 

It was odd to be greeted so by the patient little woman who 
irritated Remember oftenest by her meek patience. 
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“I was so worried for fear you had had some accident. Why 
couldn't you have telephoned me?” 

“I told you I might be detained at the studio, Mamma, and 
not to expect me till you saw me,’’ Remember answered, and had 
not the courage to tell the rest of the truth. 

“Oh, I know! I oughtn’t to ’a’ worried, but I’m a nuisance to 
myself and to you and to everybody.” 

There she was again, taking that maddening tone of self-re 
proach. But Remember simply could not kick her for it. She 
embraced her and held her tight instead. 

“It was all because of a letter I had from your father. If you 
had come home sooner, I wouldn't have mentioned it to you 
maybe! Heaven knows you have trouble enough, and now I'm 
sorry I spoke. Just forget it.” 

Then ensued a long battle over the letter, Remember insisting 
upon reading it, fighting for it as for a cup of poison held out of 
her reach. And it proved to be a cup of poison when finally she 
got it from her mother’s reluctant fingers. 


“ EAR Wife: 

The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away. I have 
lost you and my darling daughter, and my head is bowed in shame 
and loneliness, but I still can say: ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“I think you should know, however, how things are‘here. Other- 
wise [ should not write you. ~ But I am afraid that. you and the 
daughter that was once ours might tire of the husks of sin and 
wish to come home repentant. 

“Gladly would I run out to meet you and fall upon your necks 
and slay the fatted calf to make you welcome, for there is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than—but you know 
the text. 

“Lest you should turn home, however, I must warn you that 
there are only husks here, and no calf at all, fat or lean. 

“The money we gave our daughter to seek her health we gave 
without a regret. And when you went out to seek her and be 
with her, I regretted only that I could not pay my own fare to go 
with you. 

‘Bitterness filled my soul when I learned that she was leading a 
life of riotous mockery, and when I saw the picture of her smil- 
ing in wanton attire at the side of that smirking French general 
I had it in my heart to curse her. I wrote in my haste; I re 
pented my hardness of heart and bowed my head in humble 
shame when I read your angry reply—not so much because I 
felt that I had been in the wrong as because I had attacked one 
of your children and so moved your gentle soul to wrath. I had 
lost your love and your admiration, but that was deserved punish- 
ment for the idolatry that had grown up in my heart to-you-wards, 
and for the mistakes I must have made in not giving our erring 
daughter a better care 

“And now it has pleased the Lord to pour out the vials of His 
wrath on my gray hairs. The old mortgage on the church fell! 
due long ago, but foreclosure had been postponed from time to 
time. We gave a benefit to pay it off, but everybody was too 
poor to respond, and it did not pay expenses. 

“The manager of the motion-picture house here offered to share 
the profits on the showing of a picture in which, as he had the 
impudence to tell me, my daughter played a part. But while it 
would have drawn money for curiosity that would not have re- 
sponded to a Christian appeal, I felt that it would be a com- 
pounding with evil, and I put Satan behind me and ordered the 
fellow out of the house. 

“Then I made a desperate appeal to our banker, and he prom- 
ised to do what he could for us. But the other day his bank was 
closed after a run upon it. He had previously mortgaged his 
house and sold his automobile—the one that killed the poor boy 
Elwood Farnaby, whom you will remember as one of our choir 
The banker was our only wealthy member, and with him failed 
our last hope. The crops have been poor, and the hard times 
have affected the local merchants so that pew-rents have not been 
paid and the usual donations have been withheld. 

“There were no conversions at the last communion. Even the 
baptisms and the weddings that brought me an occasional little 
fee have been wanting. 

“The campaign we made to close the motion-picture houses on 
Sunday was lost at the last election. We are fallen on evil days. 

“What small religious enthusiasm is left in the town has been 
drawn away to other churches where there are younger ministers 
with more fashionable creeds and fresher oratory. I have not 
been spared overhearing carelessly cruel remarks that I was too 
old to hold the pulpit any longer and should give way to a fresher 
wind; but I have not known where else to go, as I have had no 
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“Could you love me just enough and not too much >” he pleaded. 


calls from outside. And I could not—God forgive my vanity 

I could not believe that I was yet too old to toil in the 

of the Lord. I have endured every other loss but that, and now 
the vinevard is closed. 

“The church is to be closed. 
Sunday, and almost no worshipers were present. 
ill, and his graceless son refused to leave his bed. 

“What I shall do next or how take care of the little children 
that still cling to our home, the Lord has not yet told me in 
answer to my prayers. I still have faith that in His good time, 
He will provide a way or call His servant home, and I hope you 
will not take this letter as a plea for pity. It is only to explain 
to you that if you should plan to return to the fold, you will find 
the fold a ruin. I could not even send you the money for your 
railroad fare. 

“There was a piece in the paper saying that the moving-picture 
studios were also closing for lack of funds, and I fear that my 
poor daughter may be turned out of the City of Pleasure in which 
she elected to spend her life. The rain falleth alike on the just 
and the unjust. 


We had no fire in the stove last 
The sexton was 


“My cup is full and running over, but my chief dread is that 
unhappiness and want may be your portion as well as mine, and 
that I shall fail you utterly after providing so scantily for you all 
your days. I can only pray that my fears are the result of lone- 
liness and age and weariness. 

“It has not been easy to write this, but it would have been dis- 
honest not to let you know. For months, I used to think every 
time I heard the train whistle: ‘Perhaps, it brings my loved ones 
home.’ For the last few weeks I have feared that it might, lest I 
should have to welcome you to utter poverty. Even the oil is want- 
ing to keep burning the lamp I used to set in the window every 
evening. 

“And now may the Lord shield you with His ever-present mercy, 
or at least give us the strength to understand that in all things 
He knoweth best. 

“Your loving husband.” 


As Remember read this letter and saw back of the lines the heavy 
brows of her old father, saw the bald spot she had stared at from 
the choir loft, saw all the sweet wrong-headedness of the veteran 
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saint, her heart was a wolf in her 
breast, a wolf that ravened and 
snarled and hurt intolerably. From 
her eyes fell streams of those tears 
that she had sold for a wage. Her 
face was blubbered and crumpled 
and soppy as in the crying-contest 
for points 

Her old-fashioned heartache and 
eye-shower ended in an old-fash- 
ioned hysterics of shrieking laugh 
ter, of farcical cynicism at the 
ridiculous sublimities of life. She 
startled her mother by crying sud- 
denly: “The Lord is another Char- 
lie Chaplin, Mamma! He’s just 
planted another kick where it will 
do the most harm.” 


Chapter Forty-seven 


EMEMBER had been de- 

R. bating what make of car 

to buy. Cars were cheaper in price 

now, and wonderful bargains were 

to be had in slightly used cars pur- 

chased by hardly used stars who 

could not complete the payments 
or keep the gasoline-tanks filled. 

She had cried herself into money 
—not much, but a good deal con- 
sidering the hard times, the gen- 
eral unemployment and her inex- 
perience 

She had spent little of it. She 
had no time to shop or even to go 
down into the streets and stare in 
at the windows. She had hardly 
found the time to read the adver- 
tisements and study the fashion- 
plates in the Sunday supplements 

What car to buy and what new 
house to rent had been amusing 
conundrums for idle moments of 
musing. And now those conun- 
drums were solved When her 
mother sobbed, “What on earth 
can I write the poor darling?” Re- 
member replied: 

“Of course, the answer is easy 
I'm going to send him all the 
money I’ve got.” 

Her mother cried out against this 
robbing one of her loves to pay 
another. It seemed a cruel shame 
to take the first bit of cake from 
her daughter and sell it to buy 
bread for her husband. 

“You'll need it yourself. You 
may not have another job soon 
You need new clothes and a rest.” 

“Rest and the clothes can wait.” 

Her mother kept a miserable silence for a long while before 
she could say: “Your father will never accept money that you 
have earned from the pictures. You know him. He’d rather 
die. He’d rather the whole world would die.” 

This gave Remember only a brief pause. She answered simply: 

“Doctor Bretherick got me into this business by making up 
the pack of lies that brought me out here. Now he can make 
up a few more and save poor Daddy from desperation.” 

She sat down at once and wrote the Doctor a letter telling 
him what he must know already of her father’s helplessness, 
and inclosing a money-order for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
She wrote a check at first, but she was afraid to have it put 
through the bank at Calverly lest her father hear of it. She in- 
structed the Doctor to make up another of his scenarios about a 
repentant member of the congregation wishing to restore some 
stolen funds—or anything that his imagination could invent. 


When Miss Dniscoll returned, 
she said to Mr. Hobbes: “You 
keep off Miss Steddon; I saw 
her first.” “Nonsense,” said 
Hobbes. “I've been dreaming 
about her for weeks.” 
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Then Remember set the wheels in motion to secure an imme- 
diate engagement with the next to the greatest comedian on the 
screen, Ned Ling. She discovered in him a man whose private 
life was almost as solemn as his public life was frantic and foolish, 
whose personal dignity was as sacred as his professional dignits 
was degraded, a man of intellectuality, a reader of important 
bocks, a debater of art theories—but above all a man afraid 
of nothing so much as he was afraid of love. 

The Bermond company was declaring another holiday, letting 
out such of its people as were not under contract, farming out 
such others as it could find places for in the shriveled market 
The public was not going to the pictures or to anything else 
The exhibitors were losing money or closing down. They re- 
fused to pay the rentals necessary to recoup the producers for 
the outlays required in making pictures under the old scale of 
wages and salaries. It was a period of dead calm and torpid seas 
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Wise men were trimming sails to the least breeze and jettisoning 
perilous cargo. The too courageous ones were sinking, vanish- 
ing, blowing up, dying of famine. 

When Remember spoke to Bermond of her desire to play a 
comedy with Ned Ling, Bermond leaped at the idea. It would 
take her off his salary-list for weeks, and it would help her 
fame. He was not altogether selfish. He arranged a dinner 
under the pretext of a private preview of Tom Holby’s new pic- 
ture. It was not yet in its final shape, but the producers were 
glad to lend it to Bermond. 

Bermond warned Remember to wear her best clothes. There 
was a certain shame in her heart at baiting such a trap, but she 
felt now that she had a higher purpose than her personal ambi- 
tion. She was working for her father and his church as well. 
Religious motive has always been a wondrous sedative to a 
conscience. 
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Bermond saved her the price of a 
gown by lending her a_ flashing 
Parisian miracle from his own big 
wardrobe It was astounding to 
him as it was to Remember, to find 
what a change clothes make in a 
soul. The simple things she had 
worn hitherto had given her a sim- 
ple modesty She was forever 
pulling her skirts down Her 
muscles remembered when her 
mind forgot. Kendrick had yelled 
to her once: “In God’s name, Miss 
Steddon, forget your knees and 
don’t draw attention to them by 
always reaching for them.” 

When she saw herself before her 
mirror in the Paris gown, she re- 
coiled in red horror. A tide of 
blood swept under her entire skin 
Her bosom was bared in a great 
moony sweep; there were no straps 
at all across the shoulders, and her 
back .was revealed to the waist. 
She had never known how beauti- 
ful it was until she stood before 
her mirror and looked slantwise 
across her shoulder at the creamy 
charm of the gently rippling plane. 

She rose to the challenge of op- 
portunity and clothed herself in 
audacity. The consciousness of 
her beauty gave a lilt of bravado 
to her carriage. She was happy in 
herself and silenced her old modes- 
ties with a pious thought that the 
Lord never gave her such flesh for 
-oncealment. Her mother was pale 
, with terror of the white swan this 
pretty duckling had grown to, but 
she let her sail away 

The unsuspecting Ned Ling came 
to the dinner and never dreamed 
that Remember was there to play 
the Lorelei. She shuddered at her 
own coquetry, but it was art for 
art’s sake and in heaven's name 
besides. 

She met the comedian with a 
mixed attitude of homage and of 
self-confidence She made him 
proud, and she made him happy 
Best of all, she put him at his best. 
He said witty things, and her 
laughter was a final allurement. 

After the dinner they sank into 
big chairs in the Bermonds’ living- 
room to watch the new picture 
From a table behind them a little 
domestic projection-machine sent 
a cone of light across their heads 
to a small curtain. And there a 
Lilliputian twin of Remember wept 

and fought and won through a tiny drama. 

From the dark, the happy gloom, Ned Ling kept crying out 
his enthusiasms for Remember’s skill. He was frank enough 
in criticism of the picture as a structure. He groaned at the 
comic relief, and he shouted in ridicule of the hackneyed situa- 
tions. Bermond echoed his praise and his censure. The pic- 
ture was not a Bermond creation, but Remember was. 

In an interlude during a change of reels, Ned Ling said with 
all the earnestness of an earnest clown: “I love your tears, 
Miss Steddon; they make me weep. See how wet my eyes 
are!” 

He leaned close and made her look into his melancholy orbs. 
Their melancholy was their fortune, for in his pictures he never 
smiled except when he was in a plight of comic despair. 

“I love to weep,” he went on shamelessly. “Last Christmas— 
how do you suppose I spent my last Christmas? I stayed at 
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home alone and felt sorry for myself. I did! Honestly! I 
just wallowed in self-pity. I sat for an hour before a mirror 
and watched the tears pour down my cheeks. And when they 
fell into my sobbing mouth, I drank them, and loved them 
because they were so bitter. It was the happiest Christmas I 
ever spent. Next Christmas let’s you and me sit together be- 
fore a mirror and have a glorious cry, a weeping duet! I can't 
imagine anyone else who would make me weep as lusciously as 
you. Will you come?” 

“I'll be there,” said Remember, half with pity and half with 
scorn 

Thereupon, as the lights went out again, he laid his hand on 
hers where it rested on the arm of her chair. When she moved 
it, he clutched it eagerly and whispered, “Oh, please!”’ and clung 
to it like a lonely child 

He laughed aloud at the wonderful battle Tom Holby put up, 
but he cheered Remember’s every scene as she dashed through 
the storm 

“How brave! How beautiful you are!” he murmured, lean- 
ing close. She whispered to him the tale of how near she was 
to death in the scene when she thrust her way through the tree. 
And now he clung to her with both hands as if he would save 
her thus belatedly from danger 

“I was very near to death in my last picture,” he said. “I was 
supposed to sit down on a plumber’s torch. I had on asbestos 
trousers, but somehow my coat-tails caught fire, and I should 
have burned to death if Miss Clave hadn't thrown a rug around 
me. Awfully nice girl! I could have gone on loving her, but 
she kept talking about marriage, and I was afraid she'd get me 
to the altar some day. God knows, I’m afraid of marriage, 
aren’t you? It sickened me when I heard the audience scream 
with laughter at the scene. We kept it in as it was, and gave 
it a funny title. It had just the touch of obscenity that every- 
body loves. Too bad we Americans make such a bane of obscen- 
ity—a little wholesome smut never hurt anybody.” 

When the picture was finished, he told Bermond what a genius 
he had in Miss Steddon and said he wished he had her him- 
self. Bermond adroitly forced the card on his hand, and before 
Ned Ling quite knew it, it had been arranged that Remember 
should be lent to him at a figure far above her Bermond salary. 

“T stuck him for the extra maney,” Bermond laughed after- 
ward, “but I love to make Ned Ling pay—it hurts him so! I'll 
split the bonus with you, my dear.” 


Chapter Forty-eight 


OM HOLBY called on Remember the following evening. 

He had so earnest a face, so longing a manner, that 
she had not the heart to tell him at once of her triumph over 
Ned Ling and her engagement to play the leading réle in his next 
farce 

But Holby seemed to realize that something had happened to 
take her a little farther out of his parish. There was a fuga- 
ciousness in her manner, an independence of him that terrified 
him. 

He grew as flat-footedly direct and simple as one of the big, 
bluff “he-men” he so often played. He actually twirled his hat, 
running his fingers round and round the brim as he did when 
he was a cowboy making love to a gal from down East. He was 
as sheepish as Will Rogers playing Romeo, but not so shriekingly 
funny 

His very boorishness pleaded for him, and if Remember had 
been free of this new hunger of hers for a taste of comedy, she 
might have taken pity on him lovingly. But she was in a mood 
of deferment at least, and her smiling, teasing manner baffled 
him. In his confusion he noted a bundle of letters in his pocket, 
and for lack of other topic pulled them out 

“This is a pack of letters that came to the studio just as I 
was leaving,”’ he explained. “I stuffed ‘em in my pocket. Haven't 
had a chance to look them over. Mostly mash-notes, I guess.” 

He took out the let and riffled them over like a pack of 
cards 

“If they think we movie people are fools, what have they got 
to say of the public that deluges us with this stuff? Here’s one; 
let’s see what it’s like.” He read from a ‘velter of passionate 
script: 


“Dear Mr. Holby: 
“If I could only tell you how much I admire you, you would 
be the proudest man on earth 


There’s a picture of you on my 
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bureau now, but it’s only a clipping from a Sunday supplement 
I take it out only when the door is locked. Mamma would skin 
me if she knew I had it. I turn it away when I dress, but oh, 
I do just admire you so much. If I could only have a real 
photo of you to kiss good night, how proud I’d be. Wont you 
please send me one—with your own really truly autograph on 
it? You are my favorite of all actors, so manly, and virile and 
handsome. Oh, I just—’ ” 


| he shook his head and stuffed it back in its envelope. 

“Will she get the photograph?” asked Remember with 
the scorn of one woman for another. 

“Oh, yes. We can’t afford to antagonize a single fan. My 
secretary will send her a picture, and autograph it for me.” 

“Who is your secretary—a girl?” 

Holby slid a glance of eager query under his eyelids. He 
hoped that there was a tinge of jealousy in her heart. That 
would be vastly encouraging. But her eyes revealed contempt 
only, for men and the parasitesses that haunt them. 

“No, he’s a man,” said Tom dolefully. “Combination of 
press-agent, valet, dresser and secretary.” 

The next letter had a Philippine Islands postmark. 
from a man in Cebu. It said: 


It was 


““Dear Friend: 

“*Kindly please send me a copy of your sympahity portrait. 
Hoping to received it your benevolent reply. Many thanks for 
my best wishes.’ ” 


He read a few more and saw that they: were boring Remem- 
ber. He put them back into his pocket. 

“Brave man!” she said. “You open your mail in the presence 
of the woman you—you—” 

“I love and expect to marry,” he said, gripping her hand. 
It was a grip of authority. It was a Cupid the Constable, so 
different from the pathetic clutch of Ned Ling the clown-child. 

Just now it was Remember’s humor to control somebody. 
She did not oppose Holby’s clutch or resent it. She followed 
the most loathsome and exasperating of all policies, nonresistance. 

“You're not going to marry me, Tommy,” she said. “I don’t 
want to be one of Solomon’s wives.” 

“Solomon’s wives?” 

“Yes; you're wedded already to an army of fans. Half the 
women in the United States seem to claim you as their spiritual 
bridegroom. I'd as soon marry a telephone-booth or a census- 
report. You make Brigham Young look like a confirmed bache- 
lor: he had only forty wives or so; you have a million.” 

“They make me tired,” he growled. 

“Maybe; but what wouldn’t they do to me? Id get poiscned 
candy or infernal machines in the mail. I’d never dare marry 
you. It would be committing suicide.” 

She was not altogether without seriousness; she felt a prime- 
val jealousy, a primeval sense of monopoly. She writhed at the 
thought of possessing only a minute fraction of a universal hus- 
band, a syndicated consort whose portrait on a thousand bureaus 
inspired numberless strange women with an ardor they called 
artistic admiration. 

Remember turned green at the thought of a husband whose real 
lips she must share with actresses on the scene, and whose pic- 
tured lips would be kissed good night all around the world. It 
was a monstrous, fantastic jealousy, but its foundation was real. 
She shuddered at the prospect of being embraced by a husband 
whose virility thrilled a multitude of anonymous meznads. If 
all these idiots wrote, how many must there be who worshiped 
in silence? 

But she did not express this revulsion to Tom Holby. She 
did not really feel enough desire for him just now to be jealous, 
except with a prophetic remoteness. Just now she was curious 
about another type of soul, about a comic sprite. 

She felt sure that no women wrote Ned Ling love-letters or 
set him up as an ezkon on a bureau. Ned Ling’s pictures were 
not sifting around the globe setting fool girls aglow, for Ned 
Ling’s published portraits were always grotesque. He was pho- 
tographed with a caricatured face of white chalk and a charcoal 
grimace, with a nonsensical hat and collar becoming almost as 
familiar now as Charlie Chaplin’s neat slovenliness, his mustaches 
and his splayfoot shoes. 

Surely Ned Ling was free from the amorous bombardment 
of anonymous love-letters. A woman might stand a chance of 
keeping his heart for her very self, and it would be cheerful t 
have one’s own comedian on the hearth. (Continued on page 126) 
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A spirited drama of the 
fire-fighters, by a man 






who knows them well 


The Nan Smith 


By O. F. LEwts 


IN THE night there was a fire. On the following morning, all 
there was about it in the newspaper list of fires for the preceding 
twenty-four hours was this: “2:35 a. M. 317 Sullivan Street. A. 
Gavitz. Damage not given.” 

Among the people of the neighborhood there was no excite- 
ment. The engines went by, and they went back to sleep. It 
wasn’t in their house. To the newspaper men at Police Head- 
quarters, there was no story in it—just a cellar-and-hallway fire. 

To the fire companies responding to the box, it was a two-alarm 
fire that was going good for about twenty minutes, and had all 
companies working; that was all. 

But to Bill Smith, probationary fireman of Two Engine, it 
meant a career, and that’s the story..... 

On that evening, long after midnight, William Smith, proba- 
tionary fireman, and for less than six hours a member of the 
Department, lay wide-eyed in his narrow bed in the darkened 
dormitory of Two Engine. Around him, in seven other beds, 


other men slept, some of them noisily. Bill Smith’s own nerves 


strained as he waited for that bell on the wall to hit. His duty 
then would be immediate. He must be one of the first to get 
to the brass pole, slide down it and hit the cement floor of the 
fire house. 

Never mind what station came in on the bell! Out of his 
bed like a flash and into his trousers and rubber boots, standing 
ready like a half-collapsed accordion beside his bed! No words, 
no lost motions—just down the pole! If he then saw the other 
men of the company climb upon the sides and back of the big 
red hose-wagon, Bill would spring to the place already assigned 
to him on the back. He would grab his helmet off the layers 
of hose, and then his rubber coat; and as Two Engine pulled 
out of the door, he would be getting into his coat. Or if she 
didn’t roll, on that box, then back to bed, of course—until the 
next station hit. 

Bill Smith didn’t expect to sleep much that first night. He 
had a lot to think about. The rules of the Department, for 
instance. A fireman must hit the floor in time to go out of the 
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door with his company ! If he doesn't, there 
are charges preferred against him at Head 
business for a probationary 


quarters. Bac 
hreman! 

Then there was another Department rule 

the first rule of all, in fact. Obey all 
orders of your superior officer! Go where 
you're sent, any time, anywhere—no ques- 
tions, no side-stepping, no excuses! The 
only way to fight fire is to put it out! That 
much his captain, a tall, gray-haired, wiry, 
young-faced man named Winters, had said 
to him this first evening, as he looked Bill 





over appraisingly 

“Son, you'll be a long time learning the 
business of fire-fighting! But the less you 
talk, the more time you'll have to see and 
hear things Every man in the Depart- 
ment has a good chance to rise. Every 
captain, every battalion chief, every deputy 
chief and even the big chief himself were 
firemen at first—just like you! Remember 
this, too! Neither I nor my lieutenant will 
ever order you into any place at a fire unless 
we're there with you to show you the way!” 

Bill Smith, lying open-eyed in the dark, 
felt a warm thrill for Azs captain already. 





Then Captain Winters had gone on 

“But Smith, a real fireman not only obevs 
orders and follows his superior officer any- 
where but he'll risk his life and even Ive 
it at any time for another person in danger 
of death! If you don't feel that, you'll 


never be a real fireman! If we in the De- 
partment didn’t know that was true, this 
town would burn down, and the Department 
would go to pieces! Do you get me, son? 
All right! That's all 

Bill Smith, from his bed in the darkened 
dormitory, turned his eyes now toward a 
door at the end of the room, through the 


frosted glass of which a dim light showe: 





} 


Beyond that door was the headquarters of 


Battalion Chief Egan Downstairs, snug- 
gling up to the red engine, was the Chie 
red car. Already, this first evening, a 
fireman named Whalen had said to 

} hi 


Smith, who was only of average h 
slender: 


“Say, kid, what’s the idea, your gettin’ 




















into this house with Chief Egan? Tryin’ t 
get his job Bill had o flu He 
had never sa h ne, a n 

ready rejoinder to the ki ng But when ‘Down!’ he heard a voice call, muffled, in front of him. He sa 
Chief Egan had been Ca iin Eg over 
with Seven Truck, and Bill had been a 
newsboy and a waif, he'd hung around the door of Seven Truck, What if they knew that an old Dutchman had kept him alive 
to see the old hook and ladder go « with the horses. And merely in order to have a kid on hand to run for his beer? What 1s 
Captain Egan had been a mighty hero to him—and kind, too, if the men in this company knew that a bartender had used him Bil 
for once he had taken him and another ragged boy all over the fire- for two years as a bottle-runner, and given him only free lunches The 
house, and had explained him every cetail of the hook and lad- in pay, and had beaten him up again and again? Tonight they’d ith | 
der. That had been one of the proudest hours in the kid’s life. told him downstairs that Whalen, asleep over close by the door, ie kr 
And tonight he was sleeping on the same floor with Chief Egan was the coming light heavyweight of the country, and that from 

Rain swirled against the windows of the fire-house in squally the time he was ten he'd licked every kid in the neighborhood 
gusts. The glow in Bill's heart died out, and apprehension took Bill saw himself in contrast. At a grocery where he’d worked 21 
its place He hoped there'd be no fire tonight. When the test for two vears—between twelve and fourteen—for two dollars 
came he wanted th best possible chance to make good—not in a week, he’d slept on the counter and had been the butt of every It « 
the biting cold of a November night, in a downpour of icy rain, joke and joker. His head was large; his legs were like pipe- 











and with a wind that would mean perhaps a bad fire! stems; and his voice was high. He couldn’t think of things in 

\ny minute now he'd have to make good! Just one ring on _ time to reply effectively to his tormentors. His school experiences 
the bell, and ther were intermittent, but one story told in the classroom by a 

Over him swept the feeling that he'd had ever since he was teacher stuck in his mind—that in a country called Sparta the H. 
a boy—the conviction of his own worthlessness, after all! He’d boys would hold live foxes under their coats and let the foxes f 


read that Idie were : . . me ? . i | 
read that soldiers were afraid before going into battle. Well, tear their flesh open and hurt them terribly rather than tell 
fel 


wasn't a man who was going to fight fire going into battle? Yet something or other. After that, whenever the bartender beat 
these men in the dormitory were sleeping and snoring!’ What if up, Bill would remember the foxes. 
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the y knew he was worrying! Brought into the children’s court for smashing a window and 
What if they knew he’d never had a father or a mother that _ resisting an officer whom he kicked in the shins, he was turned oh 


he'd ever seen or known, and that he’d been called “gutter-born?” over to a rotund, smiling man called a probation officer. “Well, er 
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He saw the back of big Whalen disappear in the swirling smoke. 


on, what do you want to be in life? We might as well get 
ou started right now!” the smiling man had asked. 

Bill’s reply was slow in coming. “I want to be a—a man!” 

The probation officer contemplatively regarded the stripling 
with the big head. He saw the thin wrists and the pipestem legs. 
He knew Bill was a waif. 

“Well, Bill, you can do it!” he said. “Heard of Napoleon? 
Napoleon was about the smallest man ever, but look what he 
zot away with!” 

The probation officer made Bill quit a local gang that hung 
out on a corner and whose members hoped scme day to become 
dips and prizefighters. That put him in bad-with the gang, and 
most of them took turns at beating him up. So Bill went off 
to another quarter. of the city, and took to swimming and run- 
ning. He felt that he’d got to be a lot stronger, to be a man. 

He went to night-school for two years, because to be a man 

fellow had to have an education. Through the succeeding 
years he made a nondescript living. now as a newsboy unable to 
1old good stands on street-corners because bigger or huskier boys 
lrove him off, now carrying telegrams, now helping a drunken 
ocal expressman, now trying longshoring, only to find the cases 
too heavy to lift—and finally landing, when he was twenty-one, 
ever having known a mother, a home, brothers or sisters, or 
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any close and helpful friendship, or the sensation of possessing 
property of any value, in a cheap lunchroom as dishwasher. The 
only thing he had escaped on the road to maturity was the re- 
form school. 

And through all the years, he had carried in his heart the 
memory of one man—the sort of man he’d like to be—Captain 
Egan, who'd taken him around the house of Seven Truck as 
though he amounted to something, and had told him fire stories. 
And it was in this cheap lunchroom that Bill » found 
the start of the right road. 

One evening a flare burst out from behind the range that 
swept not only out into the room, but behind the partitions and 
rapidly up into the floor above. The stampede of kitchen “help” 
tipped over, on the range, a kettle of fat in which potatoes were 
being fried. The room was instantly ablaze 

Bill Smith, caught in this emergency, was buffeted by 
ing employees in the kitchen, and in a moment by t firemen 
who seemed to fill the place. In the stifling smoke that held Bill 
half hypnotized as it rolled out from behind the range, he found 
himself crowded into a corner of the kitchen, and then forcibly 
pushed out into the lunchroom by the firemen. 

There he stood in the outer restaurant, wearing a dirty apron, 
his sleeves rolled up, staring at the (Continued on page 160) 
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ingly concerned with By M AXWELL HAT, indeed, was what first occurred to me—the mystery of 
F it. Why, after so many flawless years? 
ST RUTHERS No one seemed to know when it had begun. No one 


does. It is a characteristic of catastrophe: unexpectedness—not 


t. Here he is ir 
pivchanalysis, with a 


B inherent, but due to the optimism of the human mind. We pic- 
URT nic under a dam until it breaks and drowns us; we refuse to admit 
that rats are ever members of our household until they bite us and 





r. Valentine's patience boiled over. He described Vera as an 


give us the plague. All of which leads to the fact that, in my 
opinion at least, the Valentines were unduly astonished when, on 
that January night, Wattles dropped the soup on Mr. Valentine’s 
head. 

I had suspected that some day he would. an intimate 
friend of the family, I have the clear eye of intimacy, and as 
a wine-merchant by profession—until recently—there is accruing 
to me an additional: advantage where the odor of sherry is con- 
cerned. Before the final disaster there had been two occasions, 
if not more, when my own suspicions had been acutely aroused. 
A fine blowing November afternoon, for instance, when Wattles, 
opening the front door, had fixed me with the direct but wild 


“‘outrageous and impertinent child! A serpent!"” 


7e of a poet, and had seemed to regard his doubt as to whether 
Mrs. Valentine was in or not as a malevolently subtle joke; and 
another time when, upon my coming tv dine, helping me off with 
my coat, he had hiccuped gently in my e Now, it does not, 
of course, do to be too particular, and innocent hiccuping is 
a physiological unpreventability that may burst forth in the 
most distinguished of circles; but somehow one does not look for 
it from the Wattleses of the world. It would seem on their part 
a professional nicety to refrain even at the risk of serious danger 
to themselves—all professions have their dangers; and besides, 
this particular hiccup was not innocent in the least. About Wattles 
lingered the heavy aroma of Amontillado. 
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Temporarily infinite disturbance had beset me. Added to my 
worry concerning the future peace of the Valentine family were 
more fundamental, more philosophical considerations. It was 
very much like the first time I saw my niece, a modern débutante, 
at a ball. There seemed—that is, if you understand me at all— 
in a reeling world, entirely too much of some things and entirely 
too little of others—an unjust disproportion that balked common 
sense. 1 am confused, but that is the way I felt—both about 
Wattles and my niece. The former had been one of the few 
remaining rocks to which it was possible to cling in the mount- 
ing waters of change, a sole argument left when others insisted, 
as they frequently did, that outside of the movies perfect service 
no longer existed. You know how, about the end of the first 
reel, when the widowed heroine is forced to leave her home in 
Surrey, the gray-haired butler, who has been with her almost 
two weeks, comes out and tearfully kisses her hand on the His- 
pano-Pasadenan ancestral steps? Well, that was Wattles. Only, 
he had been with the Valentines not two weeks but twenty years, 
and short of hand-kissing, a gesture he would have considered 
unbearably Latin, reality with him was better than the best of 
acting 

After the soup fell, there was a little pause. 

From the fireplace, where soft-coal crackled cheerily, a warm 
radiance filtered out into the room, unlit otherwise save by the 
candles on the table. To those who knew no better, it might 
have seemed that here was an island of peace in a world that 
outside rocked with storm; an island (if this is not mixing meta- 
phors) still, heavily curtained, pleasantly redolent of excellent 
food, and of roses in the centerpiece, and, I think, some sort of 
voung-girl perfume Vera Valentine was usirz 

This was not so; it was not peaceful 

In the pause Mr. Valentine’s white shirt-front swelled twice 
visibly. Color concentrated beneath his pale blue eyes and over- 
lapped into the conservative frame of close-cropped side-whiskers. 
The soup absorbed itself in the blackness of his dinner-coat, 
save for one amber trickle that ran from the middle of his head 
to a point above his right eyebrow. This he suffered with a 
fanatic’s rapt joy in stigmata. Behind him Wattles, empty- 
handed but with arms still extended in the gesture of presen- 
tation, tactfully gazed at a point fifteen feet 
distant on the wall. 

It was Vera Valentine, in her fresh, sweet, 
disinterested young voice, who broke the si- 
lence. “Well,” she asked, “aren’t you going 
to say something? Wattles expects it.” 

Mr. Valentine recalled himself slowly to 
life “Yes!” he answered thoughtfully. 
“Yes!” He wiped the soup from his fore- 
head. “You bet I am!” he re- 
marked forcibly, as if to him- 
self 

“Homer!” Mrs. Valentine 
spoke sharply from the other 
end of the table 

Mr Valentine 
struggled to his feet. 
He flung down his 
napkin. He began 
to stammer. “I'll 
be damned!” he 
said, his face suf- 
fused with passion. 
“Tll be double 


dam—’ 

“Homer!” 

Mr Valentine 
sank back into his 
chair 

Vera's accents 
were regretful. “I 
don’t know why it 
is,” she objected, 


“vou always inter- 
rupt him just as he’s 
going to be dra- 
matic.” 

The jeweled pin 
in Mrs. Valentine's 


hair trembled. She , tee A 
fixed Wattles with 
a devastating 


Inhibiting Wattles 


glance. “Leave the room!” she commanded. “And send John 
here! Do not let me see you again until tomorrow morning!’ 

Wattles tacked softly towards the screen that hid the exit to 
the pantry. Halfway to it, Mrs. Valentine stopped him. 

“Wattles!” 

Madam?’ 

“Take a cold bath 

The swing-door opened and shut softly. 

“Fascinating!” murmured Vera. 

Her mother regarded her stonily. “In my day,” she observed, 
“nothing fascinating would have been found in soup being spilled 
on a father’s head.’ 

It was the end of a little incident as devastating, in its way, 
as the fall of Bismarck 

Mrs. Valentine breathed deeply through her high patrician nose 
She smiled courageously. “And now, my dear Alec,” she said 
“we can no longer spoil your dinner; we shall—we must—dis- 
cuss something cheerful.” We discussed the impending panic. 

On the whole it was not a cheerful meal. The shadow of 
Wattles obtruded itself like a skull at a feast. Temporarily the 
thought of possible bread-lines and unemployment heartened Mr 
Valentine considerably, but despite the gallant volubility of Mrs 
Valentine and Vera,—the latter’s tinged with the slightly insult- 
ing manner she uses toward myself and all other men over 
forty, as if age were some sort of deliberate mental absurdity 
on our part,—he slipped back all too readily into the sullen and 
cryptic mood that had distinguished him since the accident. One 
felt that he was saying to himself: “Soup! Sixty-five years old, 
and one of the biggest bankers in New York; and then—soup' 
On the head!” He ate nuts passionately. . 

I am sure I don’t know where we would have got to after 
dinner if it hadn't been for the entrance of young Griswold Valen- 
tine. 

Young Griswold restored things to a more normal level. That 
is his way. His object in life seems to be to restore things 
to a more normal level. Before his clear blue eyes both tragedy 
and broad comedy slink upstairs to change their theatrical cos- 
tumes. Loud laughter in his presence is like taking off one’s collar 
and mopping one’s face with a disordered handkerchief. A level- 
browed, rather irritating amusement seems to be the proper atti- 
tude. We were sitting about the fire in the library on the second 

floor, our appearance one of dreary consul- 
tation. Mrs. Valentine, I think, was on the 
point of rebuking me. 

“I wish,” she was saying, “you had told 
















| us before about your suspicions concerning 
Wattles. To know that—er—it is custo- 
mary—” 


Her husband lifted an antagonistic 
eyebrow. “The whole point to me,” 
he said, “is that he should have taken 
to drink at the very moment when I, 
after due thought, and feeling it incum- 
bent upon me as an Ameri- 
can citizen, and—erum—I 
might add, a leader of 
thought in a small way—” 

“Politics!” murmured 
Vera. 

“And —erum—I might 
add, a leader of thought in 
a small way, to abolish all 
strong liquor from my 
household — have decided, 
as it were. The arrows of 
Fate—” 

Vera sat up suddenly and 
interrupted her father in a 
manner that could only 
have been habitual. She 
continued, however, to stare 
at the fire, as if a new and 
striking thought had oc- 
curred to her. “That’s just 
it!” she said in an awe- 
stricken = whisper. “Of 
On the sixteenth day Mr. course! How simple it 
Beers had been able to is when you know!” 
isolate Wattles’ dreams. Vera’s father regarded 
her with a bilious eye. She 
merely smiled dreamily. 
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By Maxwell Struthers Burt 


It was easy to look over them without being seen 


at this moment that Griswold Valentine entered. He 
wore a 
smooth 


It was 
was very smart; there was a flower in his coat-lapel—he 
flower because nobody else at. the moment did; and his 
heeks—freshly laundered, one might almost say—were crisp from 
the wind that had whipped them. He never dined at home, even 
on his off-nights, particularly since his father had reached the 
momentous decision to which he had been referring. 

Griswold looked at us quizzically. “Funeral?” he 
politely. 

“No,” said Vera, “coffee! 


inquired 


” 





. .. . Wattles was raising a glass of wine to his lips. 


‘I saw a girl this afternoon,” he 
remarked to the family at large, “who looked just like Vera, if 
Vera would only take a little more trouble—charming! Met her 
at tea.” He came forward and stood with his back to the burn- 
ing logs. “Well, what’s the matter?” r 

“Your father—” began Mrs. Valentine. 

“Ruined?” 

Vera collapsed into a heap of silvery giggles. 
gasped. “Wattles—all over Father!” 

A slow look of horror, unlike anything I had ever seen before, 


He flicked her with his eyes. 


“Soup!” she 
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rested for a moment upon Griswold’s face. “Wattles?” he ejacu- 
lated. Then he recovered himself. 

Mr. Valentine’s simmering patience boiled over. He arose 
from his chair and with. a dignified but trembling hand pointed 
at his daughter. His attitude was that of a president address- 
ing a board of recalcitrant directors. One felt that he intended 
to speak at length. He did. He began slowly, gathering impetus 
as he proceeded. He described Vera as an “outrageous and 
impertinent child! A serpent!” He hated to use the word, 
but it was true. “Serpent! .... No, don’t interrupt me, 
Katherine! I repeat. . . . . Bosom I mean, serpent! Cher- 
ished in the bosom! Twenty years—bosom!” 

Mr. Valentine then reviewed his relationship with Wattles 
from the beginning, from the time, twenty years before, almost 
on the very day Vera was born (at this point there was a 
tremolo note and a sidelong glance at Vera), Wattles had en- 
tered his service—“a mere boy” (of forty) untrained except for 
his earlier life with the Earl of Carminty 

Who had made Wattles? Why, he, Homer Valentine! Who 
had treated him, well, like a brother—a younger brother? Who 
had encouraged him to talk at breakfast, tell all his little trou- 
bles—when no one else was around? Why, he, Homer Valen- 
tine! And damned boring it had been, too! And now here, 
at the end of twenty years, was Wattles deliberately spilling 
soup upon him. Deliberately! He chose his words carefully. 
Intoxicated? What difference did that make? Was a man 
excused from crime betause of inebriety? No! A_ thousand 
times no! All Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence rocked at such a 
thought But (here Mr. Valentine paused and then spoke 
more slowly) far, far worse—this was the thing that really 
hurt—was the way his own family had chosen to treat the inci- 
dent. That was the point! That was the wound! To say that 
he was shocked would be putting it mildly. They had turned 
upon him—upon a kind husband and generous father. They 
had taken the side of a drunken butler. He did not wish to 
be too severe, but somehow he felt that was the sort of thing 
that was never forgotten. He would try—he would try to for- 
get. Now he was going out; he would go away; he would go 
to his club 


E sat down heavily in his chair, greatly relieved and in 
a much better frame of mind. 

Griswold applauded softly. “Splendid!” he said. ‘“Excel- 
lent!” He turned to his mother. “The trouble with Father,” 
he continued, “is that, since his public utterances on the subject 
forced him to go in for Prohibition himself, he gets perfectly 
furious if anvone else catches up with a drink. Jealousy is 
what I believe it is. I’ve noticed it often after I’ve been dining 
out. But now”—his face became thoughtful—‘let’s get down 
to business. To begin with, let’s rid ourselves of unessentials. 
Personally, I don’t see why Wattles shouldn’t take a drink every 
now and then when he wants it. That’s the initial premise. It 
doesn’t seem fair, with all the rest of the world getting drunk—” 

His mother interrupted him. “Do I—” she began hoarsely. 

Griswold was tolerant. “Oh, no!” he continued. “I was 
merely speaking broadly.” 

“Extremely!” commented Mrs. Valentine with tight lips. 

Griswold smiled. “I didn’t mean you or Vera,” he explained. 
He turned a cold eye upon Vera lthough I don’t know any- 
thing about Vera. Lately I’ve been planning a long talk with 
Vera. I've noticed several young women— However, what I 
mean, d’you see, is this: We can’t expect Wattles not to take 
an occasional drink in his old age, can we? That’s reasonable— 
although I do think he might offer to share it with Father. But 
the point is, we might ask him to do it out of office-hours, as 
it were. Even at family parties, we can’t have him spilling 
things all over the table. Now, if we could get him to promise—” 

“Fire him!” boomed Mr. Valentine. 

Griswold was shiningly patient. “Don’t be absurd!” he ad- 
monished. “Wattles isn’t just the president of a trust com- 
pany, or something like that. You can’t replace him in a min- 
ute. They don’t make his kind any more. How the deuce 
would any of us know what we were doing without Wattles? 
Be reasonable. Discussion is the only solution. And if that 
wont work, why then, we’ll simply have to turn the dining-room 
over to him and eat up here. You might just as well talk of 
firing Mother.” 

“Tt has entirely to do,” said Vera, still staring at the fire, her 
chin in her hand, as if she had heard nothing whatsoever of the 
previous conversation, “with some hidden mysterious cause 
some complex, some—some childish wound.” One became aware 
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again of the truth that Vera read enormously, although she con- 
cealed the fact with extraordinary ingenuity. 


T this moment John, the second-man, emerged from 

the floor below. A grim look settled upon the faces 
of the Valentine family. John was by nature awkward. He had 
been in the army four years, and it had apparently affected his 
memory. Now we were given vaguely to understand that a “Mr. 
Stevens” was calling upon Miss Valentine. There was no doubt 
whatever that John’s entrance had much to do with the final 
determination to preserve Wattles at all costs. There was an 
appalling difference between his six-feet-two of shambling ineffi- 
ciency, and the gray-haired, alert gracefulness of Wattles. 

Vera arose regretfully. “Oh, dear!” she complained. “Just 
when we were getting to be so interesting! Tell him I'll be 
right down.” 

This was Vera’s predominant love-affair. I had seen young 
Mr. Stevens; he was very blond and used some wonderful de- 
pressant on his hair so that it stayed down under the most excit- 
ing circumstances. He was very rich. 

Griswold obtruded his personality unpleasantly. “Look here,” 
he said, “aren’t you ever going to get engaged to that fellow? 
Evening calls, and all that sort of thing!” 

Vera’s long, gray, expressive eyes showed a cold obstinacy. 
She ignored her brother’s remark completely. 

“Because,” continued Griswold amicably, “if you don’t, you'll 
lose him. These modern friendships, with marriage ten years 
or so off, are all very well, but they wont work. You mark my 
words—you and all your little girl friends are going to learn 
something.” 

“T hate marriage!” breathed Vera fervently. 

She paused in the doorway, peering at us from under her fash- 
ionably tousled hair like a charming ermine under a haystack. 
“TI have it!” she said suddenly. 

Her mother jumped. “What?” 

“Wattles!” Vera became sibylline once more. “I’m going to 
ask Mr. Beers,” she concluded. 

The cigarette in Griswold’s mouth expressed astonishment. 

“Beers?” 

“Yes, Beers.” 

“Who in the world is Beers?” 

Vera’s eyes grew reminiscent. “George Aurelius Beers,” she 
explained. “I met him two weeks ago—he asked me to marry 
him.” 

“But—” began Mr. Valentine. “But—but good Lord!” 

“I’m not going to,” explained Vera calmly. “I don’t like his pro- 
fession—he’s a psychanalysist. But he’s very interesting. He 
is the one man to go to under the circumstances.” She reflected. 
“I may ask him to come and live with us a while,” she pro- 
ceeded. ‘“‘He’s just starting, so he hasn’t much to do as yet.” 

“You will—you will—you will not!” decided her father in an 
awe-stricken but firm whisper, as if he was saying a little piece 
he had learned by heart. 

“Oh, yes, I will!” retorted Vera placidly. “You'll come to it 
sooner or later. Everyone does—nowadays.” She hesitated, 
and then with the air of dreamy divination again descending 
upon her: “In a little while you'll beg me to,” she announced. 
She floated away in the direction of the youthful Mr. Stevens. 


HEY did. They came to it speedily. But in the 

meantime several things happened. They naturally 
would. The result was a pitiful comment upon the abyss that 
lies between human intention and accomplishment. 

One gathered that Wattles had been spoken to, collectively 
and individually, and from several different points of view. 
Family pride had been appealed to, manliness, length of- service, 
the future, and even the memory of Grandfather Valentine, 
who had been dead fifteen years. In all crises some one or other 
always went back to Grandfather Valentine. He brooded over 
the destinies of the family like an apple-cheeked angel, whose 
wicked but carefully guarded life had apparently only added to 
his reputation for wisdom. Upon the mention of this cherished 
ancestor’s name, Wattles had looked startled, but was reported 
to have murmured something touching and respectful. 

Specifically: Mrs. Valentine and Wattles wept together—in a 
corner of the library. There was talk between them of gray 
hairs bowed in sorrow to the grave. There would be. Beneath 
her magnificent exterior of worldliness, fundamentally Mrs. 
Valentine was still an American woman; in other words, she 
was tender-hearted and religious. Once or twice, of course, 
Griswold, in a manner carefully uncon- (Continued on page 102) 
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N the rear of the 

old Schwartz- 

meier Butcher- 
shop was a_ tumbledown. 
rickety shed which in the 
days before automobiles had 
housed the horse and deliv- 
ery-cart of a neighborhood 
market. Long disuse had al- 
lowed its roof to open and 
warped its wooden walls; nor 
had the grumpy Schwartzmeier, when at last a renter appeared, 
deemed it at all necessary to make repairs. Last year’s cob- 
webs still hung in the shadowy corners; faint streaks of light 
penetrated the chinks of the almost useless roof; about the clap- 
boarded sides the chill of an early spring wind found more than 
a score of holes through which it might creep in upon the two 
creatures who but recently had come to inhabit its dim, grimy 
interior—one a beast that shivered and roared in grumbling pro- 
test as it paced its narrow cage; the other a short, prematurely 
gray man with a fussy, overanxious mien, whose eyes some- 
times belied the upward curve of his lips, a stubby, chub-faced 
little person who now and then seemed to forget the beast in 
his charge as he stood for a moment staring—at nothing. 

It was out of such an abstraction that he pulled himself, late 
one afternoon, and with something of anticipatory anxiety moved 
a step nearer the streak of light which edged the sagging door. 
Some one was stumbling along the littered passageway at the 
side of the market. A moment later a bulbous, derby-hatted 
figure swung back the door and uncertainly thrust a foot within. 

“Anybody here?” was the grumbling inquiry, in answer to which 
the little man came quickly forward. 

“Oh, yes! Come right in! It’s a bit dark in here, aint it? 
But you'll be all right in a minute, just as soon as your eyes get 


e never read a more thrill- 
ing yet heart-searching story than 


this of a man, a child—and a lion 


used to it. I was going to string up a light from the butcher- 
shop, but I thought—”’ 

“Uh-huh!” The man in the derby stood staring about 
him, one fat hand toying with a tiger-claw watch-charm 
heavily bossed with gold. “Uh-huh! Yeh—helluva place 
to look at anvthing in. You're Cap’ Pennington, aint you?” 

“Yes sir—Captain Pennington himself, sir. You’ve answered 
my advertisement?” 

“Uh-huh!” The fat man stuffed a fat cigar between his fat 
lips and squinted toward the shadowy cage in the corner. “Blain’s 
my name.” 

“Not the Mr. Blain of the Blain’s World’s Greatest?” 

“Yeh. Wotcha got? Lion?” 

“Of course, Mr. Blain! Certainly! I couldn’t see your face— 
the light, you know. Yes sir, it’s a lion—full-maned black Nubian, 
well trained, gentle as a dog, sir, and I can do anything in the 
world with him. If you don’t mind giving me a lift, sir, we can 
shunt the cage over a little nearer the door.” 

As he crossed the brighter area of the entrance, the fat hand 
of the famous Mr. Blain, with its big cigar, halted suddenly on 
its route to the lips. His gaze centered. Then, quietly: 

“What’d you change your name for, Patterson?” 

The smaller man whirled. The eyes lost their lonely expres- 
sion in one of frightened amazement. The high color of the 
cheeks departed quickly, then slowly returned. Chubby fingers 
twisted as hands clasped. At last: 

“T figured 7’d changed, Mr. Blain. My hair’s turned, for one 
thing. Then I’ve got a good deal older-looking and lost a lot 
of weight. I used to be sort of fattish—before it happened.” 

“That don’t explain nothing. Why don’t you want people to 
know you?” 

“Me?” A slight flash came into the tired eyes. “I—I just 
figured that people might not want me under my right name. 
]_—” 
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“Uh-huh!” Then came a pause while the fat Blain puffed 
thoughtfully at the fat cigar. “Somebody told me you got into 
trouble over that bad luck in Kansas City. Acquitted you, didn’t 
they?” 

“Ves sir. But it took an awful long time. I've only been out 
four months. The money was all tied up, and I wouldn't have 
touched it, anyway. So I couldn't furnish bond. Then they 
dragged things out as long as they could, with continuances and 
everything. I was in two years.” 

“Helluva thing, aint it?” Blain of the World’s Greatest 
grumbled it through his cigar in an attempt at friendliness 
“Keep a man in jail two years, and then tell him he’s innocent.” 


FTER this they both were silent for a space, the 

smaller man staring out at the grimy passageway, 
the heavier, fatter personage walking stodgily to the cage which 
held the big Nubian, and abstractedly appraising him through 
the cigar-smoke. At last he grumbled 

“Just trying to think, Patterson. You never worked on my 
show, did you?” 

“No sir.’ The smaller man appeared grateful for the change 
of theme. “But you saw my act, though. Maybe you don’t 
remember. It was in St. Louis, just before—” 

“Veh. I recollect. Figured on taking you over for the next 
season. The blow-off came a week or so later, didn’t it?” 

“Just ten days, sir.” 

“Knew it wasn’t long.” He glanced about the draughty shed. 
“Kind of a bum place to keep a lion in, aint it?” 

“Here?” The little man attempted a return to his old sem- 
blance of cheer. “Well, it aint exactly a palace, but then we 
manage to get along. Besides, he’s kind of used to the open air— 
they had him out at the Swope Park Zoo while I was in trouble. 
I keep watch over him, and we're sort of company for each 
other, especially at night. I—” 

“Night? You don’t stay here at night, do you? Where’s your 
wife at?” 

“Her? She—she’s dead.” 

“Oh!” Blain examined his cigar a moment, then jammed it 
between his lips again. 

“Yes sir. Just a month after—the other. The shock—and 
then all those charges and everything—’ 

“Yeh, I know how it is.” 

There was another pause then, in which Patterson’s mild gaze 
again sought refuge in the trash-strewn passageway, and Blain 
of the World’s Greatest mouthed_his cigar in abashed, uncom- 
fortable silence. For a long time the pacing of the old lion in its 
cage and the faint clattering of a board, loosened by the spring 
wind, formed the only sound, save the muffled hurly-burly of the 
cobblestoned street a half-block away. Blain rolled his round 
eyes and puffed vigorously. Then he thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets and faced the door. 

“Too bad,” came at last abruptly. “Didn't know nothing about 
her. Anyway, two years is a long time in the show-game. 
Wouldn't have remembered the thing at all if I hadn't of recog- 
nized your face. What'd they hold you for—criminal negligence?” 

“No sir!” There was vehemence in the usually mild voice. 
“First-degree murder!” 

“First-degree what? Where'd they get that stuff?” 

The smaller man smiled, but with his lips only. 

“It was a frame-up over the insurance,” he said. 

“Wait a minute.” Blain had grasped his cigar by the wet end, 
and was gesticulating with it, as with a baton. “You're going too 
fast. Whose insurance?” 

“My little girl’s. Edith—that was her name, Edith—Edith 
Elaine Patterson.” He repeated it as though the alliteration gave 
him happiness. “You remember the act, don’t you?” 

“Kind of.” 

“Well, the way it happened was, you see, my wife never liked 
it. She was afraid from the first minute I ever talked about it. 
That was one reason for the insurance—Alice was sort of super- 
stitious, and she always had a saying that nothing ever happened 
to anybody who had insurance. So before we ever started the 
act, she got me to take out a monthly payment policy for Edith. 
She thought it’d keep away bad luck—you know how women 
are.” 

“But it didn’t, huh?” 

“No sir. But it wasn’t the lion’s fault, or mine—or any- 
body’s. It was just luck, I guess. You see, I’d had old Major 
about four years then, and I could do anything with him. Gentle 
as a dog, sir, and he always went over big, if I do say it my- 
self. Well, the more I worked him, the more I got to figuring 
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that I had a chance to do something out of the ordinary with 
Major, and I worked up that act you saw in St. Louis, with that 
little house over at the side of the arena, and Edith inside it 
You remember?” 

“Sure.” Blain squinted his round eyes as an aid to memory. 
“You mean the rescue-stunt, where they lit the red fire inside 
the house, and then the cat, there, went through the fire-hoops and 
inside the little shack and grabbed the kid by a shoulder-pad and 
dragged her out in its teeth?” 

“Yes—that’s the one.” Perspiration beaded the little man’s 
forehead. “That was it. You'd have thought old Major was 
just a big Newfoundland, the way he’d take that pad in his 
teeth—just that tender. But in Kansas City—” He gazed hard 
at his sweating palms. “I never could figure what went wrong. 
I— See that long scar on his shoulder there?” He nodded toward 
the cage, and the gaze of Blain followed his direction. 

“Yeh. Burn, aint it?” 

“Yes sir. He was coming out through the hoops, carrying 
Edith in his teeth, and the tent was just going wild with ap- 
plause, sir, when all of a sudden I heard a roar and a scream. 
One of those fire-hoops had slipped and fallen right across Major’s 
shoulder. And after all,”’—the meek-eyed Patterson looked sud- 
denly up at his visitor—‘“he’s only a jungle-cat, sir. He couldn't 
understand the pain, you know—and he did just what even a 
human being would do, sir. He went crazy.” 

“And killed the kid, huh?” 

“Yes sir,” came faintly. “I did everything to break the grip 
of his jaws, sir—but I couldn’t do it.” 

“Huh!” Blain pulled forth his half-smoked cigar and stared at 
it. “Tough luck! That’s when the insurancé company stepped in?” 

“Yes sir. We'd only had the policy about a year, you know. 
It was pretty hard for them to give up all that money. They 
swore out a complaint for me—said I’d fixed it to cause Major 
to kill her. You know I'd never do a thing like that, Mr. Blain.” 

“Don’t think you would, Patterson. It’s a pretty hard-boiled 
guy that’d kill his own kid.” 

“Yes sir. It hit my wife awful hard. She never got over it— 
Edith dying and everything. And I couldn’t have furnished bond 
even if the court had fixed one. You see, that murder charge 
had tied everything up—the money, you know. They let me out 
for a few days, though—with a deputy sheriff—when Alice went.” 

Blain of the World’s Greatest snorted vigorously into a purple 
handkerchief, and mumbled something about drafts and spring 
colds. Then he moved through the dimness to the lion’s cage. 

“Not a bad-looking cat, at that,” he said, “if it wasn’t for that 
scar.” 

“No sir, it aint. Course, I never could do that fire-act again, 
but it’s got a lot of other stuff, Mr. Blain—lays down and lets 
me walk over it, wears a cap and spectacles, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“Can’t do much with just one cat in an arena, though.” 

“No sir, that’s right. That’s been the objection.” 

It was a slip. Blain of the World’s Greatest turned quickly. 

“Objection? Who from?” 





HE smaller man’s eyes dropped. His fingers twined and 
twisted. Then with a sudden little jerk of his shoul- 
ders, he straightened. 

“I don’t guess there’s any use holding back from a big man 
like you, Mr. Blain,” he said at last. “You're just about the 
last showman I can talk to. None of the others want me.” 

“No?” Blain was slipping the band from a fresh cigar. 

“No sir. When I first got out, I began making the rounds— 
I had a little cash then, outside of that insurance money, and I 
wouldn’t touch that if I was starving! But when I tried to 
hook on, they shied off at my name and wouldn’t have me. 
Said it was bad business. After a while, I sold my arena and what 
props and stuff I’d had left—had to do it, you know; Major 
eats a good deal. Changed my name, too—but I couldn’t seem 
to connect. Just like you say—one cat aint worth much in an 
act. So since then—me and Major—we’ve just been drifting.” 

“Wouldn’t consider selling the lion?” 

“Not until I have to, sir. You see,”—and the perspiration came 
again,—‘“‘he’s all I’ve got left. And I can’t hold it against him 
for what he did—when he didn’t mean it. Can I?” 

“What’re you going to do with that insurance money?” 

“I don’t know, sir, except that I'll never touch it for myself. 
If it could give me back my little girl, I’d spend it—and spend 
it in a minute. If it could bring Alice back, I wouldn’t hesitate. 
If it could help to wipe out the memory of two years in jail, I 
might not think so much about it. But now,”’—he rubbed his 
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“That dope | heard today true, boss ? 


hands vacantly,—‘now it just aint worth spendin’—not on my- 
self. You understand me?” 

“Yeh, kind of like blood-money, aint it?” 

“Yes sir, that’s it. It can’t do me any good—just hurt me. 
Of course, if I didn’t have anything else to take care of Major 
with—”’ 

“Yeh! I get you. Holding onto it for him, huh?” Blain lit his 
fresh cigar. “It'd give me the willies, though, to have anything 
around that’d bumped off my kid.” 

The perspiration was thickening on Patterson’s forehead. 

“Well,” he confessed, “it does me, sometimes. But then 
mostly he just reminds me of them—when we were all together 
and getting along fine. Sometimes I can stand in here in the 
dark and run my fingers through his mane and think it never 
happened at all, that I’m just bedding him down for the night 
and that pretty soon I'll go on down to the cars where they'll be 
waiting for me. It’d be a lot worse without him—lI guess that’s 
why I hang onto him. I wouldn’t have anything else.” 

“Aint got much now—in the way of an act.” 

“I—I guess that’s right.” Hope was fading for little Meg 
Patterson. “But then, I don’t ask much wages, only fifteen a 
week and found for me and Major.” 


Nothin’ doin’ in salaries tomorrow ?” 


“That’s fair enough.” The circus man stepped forth into the 
passageway, only to turn at last and wave his cigar before him 
in baton-like emphasis. “Don’t know where I'll put you,” he 
grumbled. “But a lion like that’s worth fifteen bucks of any- 
body’s money. And get him out of that barn, understand? First 
thing you know, he'll have pneumonia.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You got time tonight to do it. Call a dray. Know where 
winter quarters are?” Blain retraced a few steps and held forth 
a crumpled five-dollar bill. “I'll hold it out on your first week’s 
pay,” he growled as the other man protested. “Show up at the 
cookhouse for supper. And tell Carson—menagerie superin- 
tendent—that I want that lion fed up pretty well for a few days. 
Get me? 

Then he went on, while behind in the shadows, a little man 
walked in a vague haze of realization to the lion’s cage and stood 
for a long moment with both arms thrust through the bars, 
fondling the black mane of the great-jawed, heavily muscled 
beast. A straying finger touched the wrinkled yet satiny skin of a 
pink-black scar and lingered there, while the eyes of the man grew 
old with pain. Then with a sudden pompous fussiness Meg Pat- 
terson turned from the cage, brushed himself with swift-working 
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stamped about a rioment to free himself from the chill, 


palms 
empty pocket for that 


and fished industriously in an otherwise 
five-dollar bill 

‘Got to get alive here, Major!” he announced 
show of brusqueness. ‘The little ones wouldn’t have us 
tell a good thing when they saw it. But Blain—Blain 
It’s us for the big time now—for the World’s Greatest!” 

Rut a day or so later Meg Patterson, his lion safely sheltered 
began to learn a few things 
a vague sense of insecur- 


with a sudden 
couldn't 
knows! 


in the steam-heated menagerie house, 
about the World’s Greatest that caused 
ity to supplant the proud sureness which had thrilled him during 
the visit of the famous Blain 

Only a week more, and the long trains of the circus would 
start toward the South—the South, where the high-pitched cor- 


A second later Meg saw him drag forth in his teeth a tiny, screaming 
“Major! "’ Meg screamed. 


human form whose clothing smoldered. 


nets would shrill, the bugles give their staccato call of the spring- 
time, and the gleaming parade wind its way along the sun- 
splotched streets on the first appearance of the season! Only 
a week—yet there was little about winter quarters to indicate 
the fact. Under the long sheds the tableau- and property- 
wagons stood shrouded in the dirty tarpaulins which had shel- 
tered them since the snowy days of November when they had 
been unloaded from the flat-cars at the end of a dying season. 
No fresh gilt and silver gleamed on the heavy scroll-work; 
no scintillating sunbursts adorned the spokes of the wheels to 
efface the markings of mud and dust and grime of a previous 


summer 
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The blacksmith shops echoed only to the clanging of single ham- 
mers, instead of the scores which should have sounded. The 
great triphammer stood silent, with rust on its striking face. 
The sawdust on the floor of the carpenter shop was of a pre- 
vious season; out of all the mechanism the shaving-machine alone 
was working, as a necessary replenishment of tent-stakes was 
effected for the months to come. The harness-shop told a similar 
story; one man worked there instead of twelve. In the canvas- 
“sailors,” with their heavy needles, were patching last 
Everywhere about the quarters. Meg Patterson saw 


room the 
year’s “top.” 


_ a 


the evidences of a threadbareness which should not exist with a 
circus at the beginning of its season, a certain air of pinching and 
of poverty; only the food-rations of men and of animals re- 
mained up to standard. And at last came the explanation. 

“The old trick don’t look like she ought to, does she?” It was 
the menagerie superintendent who asked the question as he halted 
beside Meg in the wagon-yard. Patterson evaded making a direct 
answer. 

“I—I don’t know. It is a little strange, though, to see a show 
go out the same way it came in.” 

“You said something.” The superintendent pulled back his 
shoulders. “I aint used to seeing it, either. Neither’s Blain. 
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That’s what hits me so hard—wouldn’t care about myself, 
although I’ve been with this trick over ten years now I could 
stand to see it sink—always another job somewhere else. But 
it’s Blain I’m thinking about—this here show’s his blood and 
heart. It aint got much chance.” 

“This show?” Meg Patterson gasped 
biggest on the road—” 

“Just why the luck’s worse against it. Takes money to run 
this show, and if you aint got it, what are you going to do then? 
Huh? Blain’s hooked!” 

“You mean—” 

“He’s hooked! The last two months last season was just plain 
hell. First there was that mudhole at Okmulgee that cost him 
five days’ business and over fifty thousand in lost equipment 
Then along came the wreck and busted up eight cars for him— 
to say nothing of fifty head of horses—ring- and draft-stock 
both. After that rain—day in and day out, just rain, with hardly 
a penny coming in. It crimped him. Fut on top of that this 
here steel-deal 

What steel-deal?” 

“New York. The old man’s caught on it. That’s why he’s 
pinched so hard. Had to borrow last year when the show hit 
that bad luck, and he’s going out this year on the end of his 
string—a fellow can put the bee on just so hard, and then the 
good thing stops.” 

‘“He’s been speculating?” 

“Call it that if you want to. When he did it, it looked like 
common horse sense, but when a thing hits rock bottom and stays 
there, what’re you going to do? He paid eighty dollars a share 
for stuff that’s sellin’ for sixty now. There aint no money in 
selling it, aint no dividends coming from it, and aint nothing but 

disaster in holding onto it— 
that is, unless times change. 
So the old man’s doing just 
what anybody else’d do— 
keeping his expenses down 


“Why aint it? 
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as low as possible, cheap labor, cheap materials, cheap acts, cheap 
everything, and hoping to Heaven he'll manage to skin through 
somehow.” 


Out of this Meg | 


Patterson had heard distinctly but two 
words—cheap acts. Was that why Blain of the World’s Great- 
est had been willing to hire him? Was that why he had taken 
a broken man and his single lion when even smaller shows had 
passed them by? It was the first of a series of blows which 
bruised the pride of the little gray-haired man, which dulled 
the returning luster in tired eyes—the throb of a new beat 
in a wearied heart. Nor was it long until the first blow was 
followed by a second—and one of a different sort that came 
upon him as, his work finished at the first rehearsal under 
the dun-colored, patched big top, he turned ty view the acts 
and ensembles which followed, and breathed hard with a reali- 
zation that cut and _ hurt The World’s Greatest—was the 
World’s Greatest no longer! 

True, the expanse of canvas was the same as it had been 
in the old, the glorious days. The seven poles still rose high 
above the billowy dome of the big top, their fennons flutter- 
ing in the spring breeze; there were still the three big rings 
and five broad stages. But that was all that remained of a 
former greatness—a mere shell. The soul of the circus was 
gone! 

The dress rehearsal brought forth no ballet, no spectacle of 
massed hundreds, such as had opened the show in other days. 
The lofty tent-ridges canopied no startling casting-acts. The 
clowns, as they tumbled into the hippodrome track, were of 
the cheaper variety, and minus the heavy properties and care- 
fully rehearsed numbers so necessary to a successful “Clown 
Alley.” Of all the show, only one act was massive—and it 
cost nothing in salaries: the performing elephants. Even here 
the professional eye of Meg Patterson noted carefully concealed 
vacancies which told their own story—a story of performing 
pachyderms sold during the winter that the show might still seem 
to live. 

The result was inevitable. Day after day, town after town 
passed, and steadily the crowds on the vast tiers of seats grew 
smaller—the word seemed to have traveled ahead that the World’s 
Greatest had become the World’s (Continued on page 111) 
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‘LL be back the third day from now, at the 

latest, with the doctor. I’ve left you fire- 

wood enough for three days and more, and 
youve grub for a month.” Garth looked at her 
anxiously; his strong mouth twitched. Suddenly 
he leaned forward and brushed her cheek lightly 
with his yellow beard. “I hate to leave you, little 
girl,” he said with a gentleness not common in him, “but I 
guess it’s Derek’s only chance.” 

“Of course you must go. t's Derek’s only chance.” 
Dorette faced him steadily. She was pale, slight, sleepy- 
eyed, but wilderness born and bred, for all that; one guessed 
a spirit of steel in that fragile sheath. She finished wistfully: 
“There'll be nothing for me to do but—wait.” 

“Keep the stove up,” he said. 

“T'll-do it. And you—if you meet Dufour 
Rage blazed suddenly in her brother’s 
Dufour,” he through his teeth, 

or me!” 

Without another word he turned and swung down the forest 
trail on his long run to Mandore. 

Dorette watched him until he was no more than a dark shadow 
among the heavy blue shades that hung from spruce to spruce 
like tangible banners. All life, all sound, all motion, seemed to 
go with him. Mile after mile, she knew, on each side of her 
was nothing but the same silence, the same stillness, league after 
league of the desolate fir-forest of the North. She went into 
the cabin and bolted and barred the door behind her as if the 
solitude were an enemy she must keep out. 

The cabin was a pleasant place. The walls were sheathed in 
red cedar, and there were fur rugs on the floor, and red curtains 
at the windows. In the center of the larger of the two rooms 
into which the cabin was divided stood the stove. 

Its voice filled the cabin with a roar like the forever unsatis- 
fied roaring of the wind and the sea—a hungry voice. Dorette 
swung open the door, wincing from the furnace-glow within as 
she flung on more wood. That was to be her one occupation 
until Garth should come back—feeding the stove. 

She crossed to one of the bunks, like the bunks of a ship, that 
were built against the wall behind the stove, and looked in. 

Derek, her younger brother, lay there without sense or motion, 
as he had lain ever since the sergeant of police and Garth had 
carried him in and laid him there. He drowsed now between 
life and death, shot through the body. At times he swallowed 
a little broth, but with no knowledge of the hand that fed him. 
She dared not touch him. There was nothing she could do for 
him but keep the cabin warm enough to sustain that flickering 
life till the doctor came 

“If only you could speak to 
only I could hear your voice!” 
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me, Derek,” she whispered, “if 


But the only voice that answered was the voice of the stove. 
Her mind painted for her the scene she had not witnessed 
the hard men of the mines and the lumber camps, still men with 
formidable eyes, following Cain’s trail from Fort Dismay to 
Anisette; the end of the trail at a little lonely shack blinded in 
snow, ringed with watchful men; Derek pleading that Maxime 
Dufour might have “one more chance, boys;” the parley at the 
door, the shot from nowhere; men storming into the shack over 
Derek’s fallen body, and finding it empty; Maxime Dufour 
escaped again! She saw it all, heard again Garth’s voice in hard- 
breathed sentences between shut teeth: “But he’s not goin’ to 
get away again. He'll have to get food and shelter somewhere; 
and if it’s a thousand miles, we'll follow and shoot him down 

like the wolf he is!” 

She glanced round, pale and shaken, thinking that still she 
heard that voice of bitter vengeance. But it was only the under- 
tone of the stove, humming its song. 

She busied herself about the simple cabin duties. Twice she 
fed the stove from the pile of wood on the floor beside it. The 
fierce heat licked out at-her each time, just as a savage beast 
will strike through the bars of his cage, and each time she shut 
the door with the sense of prisoning some maddened living thing. 

Her tasks were soon done. Everything in the cabin was tidied 
and tidied again. She glanced at the clock. Garth had been 
gone only an hour. She turned the face of the clock to the wall, 
took out a shirt she was making for Garth—red-and-black- 
checked flannel, thick as felt—and stitched resolutely. 

Her hearing, accustomed to the sound of the stove as the ear 








Light -footed as a 
cat, he busied him- 
self about the stove. 


adjusts itself to the thunder of a waterfall, was acute to catch the 


faintest noises. She heard the tiny sound of the thread passing 
through the flannel, the soft thud of snow slipping from the 
boughs of the forest, the least check and stumble in Derek’s 
shallow breathing. Each time she heard this last, her own heart 
hecked and stumbled with it. She held her own breath till her 
brother’s renewed its weak rhythm. 

So the morning passed. In the afternoon she found a snow- 
shoe that needed restringing. Deftly as any Montagnais, she 
twisted the gut and wove the net. 

It was dark sooner than she could have hoped. She needed no 
amp. The stove filled the cabin with its glow. In the dark it 
ecame a beautiful and formidable thing, a shape of dull red 
vith a heart of lambent rose. She glanced at the little windows, 
sheathed thick with frost-ferns. It would be a cold night. Her 
houghts went to Garth—then, with dread, to Maxime Dufour. 
She dragged her cot from the inner room, set it near the stove and 
ay down. The warmth was like a hand pressing on her eyelids. 


ITH the subconscious watchfulness of those who care 

for one beloved, she awoke five times in the long 
night to feed the stove. Each time she thought, with a pang, that 
Derek was deeper sunken among the pillows. His eyes were 
ot quite closed: the silvery line of eyeball reflected the stove’s 
red glow. She would have liked to close them, but her hand 
shrank from so prophetic an action. 

The last time she woke, the sun had risen. The gathered 
rystals on the windows were lighted with a glow that paled 
hat of the stove. Dorette went into the inner room and braided 
er hair. 

Her brother was weaker. She pleaded with him, passionately 
tender: “Just a mouthful of soup, Derry! Wake up, Derry 
ear! Take it for my sake, Derry!” But her voice, that had 
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dimly roused him the day 
before, could not reach 
him now She looked 
round for something she 
might do for him. 

The diminished heap of 
logs on the floor showed 
her work enough. She 
must bring in a fresh sup- 
ply from the pile behind 
the cabin. She ate a 
hasty breakfast and made 
herself some coffee. Then, 
hooded and wrapped 
against the cold, she 
opened the door. 

She stepped into a 
world of white, blue and 
black — solid, translucent 
and motionless, as though 
built from gems. Where 
the blue sky touched the 
black trees there seemed 
to run a setting of gold 
Where the black trees 
trailed branches to the 

snow was a Stain of sapphire shadow. It was 

fiercely cold. She shut the door behind her 

hastily, ran to the snow-buried woodpile behind 

the cabin, burdened herself with an armful of 

small logs, returned, set her load on the threshold, 

opened the door, and tumbled the wood in upon 
All the morning she worked thus ler spirits rose; 
Derek would not die, and soon she 
might begin to think of Garth’s return. The noise of the logs 
as she flung them on the floor pleased her. It was a change from 
the one voice that filled the cabin day and night—the voice of 
the stove. 

The next night she was restless. She dared not sleep at first, 
for fear she should sleep too soundly. Wind came up with the 
electric stars; the stove sang to a higher, more tremendous note. 
She could scarcely keep pace with its consuming hunger. The 
pine-knots and bright birch-sticks fell to ash in a moment. If 
she slept, she dreamed that the stove was oui, and that the cold 
crept into the cabin in long feathers of frost that twisted under 
the door like s until one touched her on the throat and 
she awoke, choking. 

Dawn found the sky fleeced with clouds, the cabin warm, and 
the hurt man yet alive. 

Again with the day her heart lightened. In four—five hours 
she might expect Garth with the doctor from the mines at Man- 
dore. She wound the clock and turned its chipped white face 
to the room, no longer dreading to read the slow passage of 
the hours. 

Yet five long hours dragged wearily by, 
come. 

She went to the door. Closing it behind her, that the 
might not get into the cabin even for a moment, she stared down 
the trail. It ran straight no more than a half-mile; farther than 
that she could not see. Yet it was less her eyes than her soul 
that she thus strained to look beyond the forest. 

“Garth, Garth, Garth!” 

Who had given that wild cry that rang among the trees? For 
a moment she wondered; then she knew that it had come from 
her own troubled heart. 

She must see beyond the first bend of the trail; she must see 
if, farther than that, the blue-white ribbon between the trees was 
still empty of her hope. 

She built up the fire again, put on coat and hood and snow- 
shoes. took one glance at Derek and left the cabin. She sped 
down the trail. She was panting when she reached the first curve 
Almost afraid to look, she saw the long white track before her— 
empty. There was something conscious and deliberate in that 
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she began to believe that 
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and still Garth did not 
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emptiness, as if the forest knowingly withheld from her a secret. 
She dared go no farther, so turned and fled home 
Garth had not come. Darkness, and Garth had not yet come! 
Loneliness and suspense were shaking her strong young nerves. 
The worst of all was the silence. The voice of the stove became 


first an annoyance, then a weariness, then an intolerable burden. 
Its voice was the very voice of silence, of desolation. She flung 
in the wood angrily. “If there was only some one to speak to, 


she said aloud wildly, “just some one to give me a word!” 

There was no one—then, nor through the endless night when 
she feared to sleep lest in her dreams or in reality, that insatiable 
thing in the stove that kept them alive might escape her. The 
stormy dawn came at last—but not Garth. 

There was no wood left in the house now. Before she did 
anything else, she wrapped herself and went to the woodpile 

The woodpile, roofed and sheeted with snow, was heaped 
against the back of the cabin. She pulled at the butt of a log, 
and the wood came down with a run, mixed with snow—such 
dry snow that the wood was not moistened until she held it in 
her warm hand. The work was a relief to her. She thrust the 
soft, dark hair out of her eyes and piled herself such a load that 
she swayed under it 

She took in enough for the day. Yet there was the night. 

“Garth will be back by then,” she muttered, staring at the 
stove. “Garth must be back by then.” The stove sent a scream- 
ing rush of flame up the pipe as if in mockery. She felt an 
unreasoning hatred for it as°she went wearily out again to gather 
even more wood for the night 

Kneeling beside the pile, she groped with numbed hands— 
nothing but snow 

She thrust in her arm to the shoulder. It met no resistance 
but that of the snow. 

Her heart beat in shuddering throbs. She brought a long pole 
and prodded the pile, then swung the pole and leveled it. Noth- 
ing but snow! 

Then she understood. She or Garth or Derek had been draw- 
ing supplies from the other side of the pile as well, and the snow 
had slipped from the roof and filled up the spaces; hardening, 
it had stretched a roof over emptiness. The pile which had 
been taken for good hardwood logs, fodder for that roaring, 
hungry heat within, was only a pile of snow 

Dorette turned slowly and went into the cabin, where she stood 
by Derek’s bunk, staring at the floor. It was enough for the 
day, but what of the night? 

Would Garth return before the night? 


HE looked about the cabin. There were things there, 
things that would burn. She leaned and kissed Derek’s 
cheek. He did not stir. 

She took Garth’s heavy ax and began on the chairs. 

They were heavy and clumsy things—Garth’s pride, for he had 
made them himself. They would feed the stove well; but they 
were hard for a girl to chop, even if she struck true as a woods- 
man: and Dorette’s hands were scorched from the door of the 
stove. As she toiled, her eyes ranged the cabin, calculating on 
this shelf, that box, that table. Her heart beat to every sound. 
As the wind rose higher, the bitter day became filled with sounds. 
A dozen times she ran to the door, crying: “Garth! Garth!” A 
dozen times she saw only the forest and a driven mist of snow 
as fine and dry as dust. 

By the earliest dusk she had chopped up everything in the 
cabin. Still the stove roared insatiably. The dried wood of 
their furnishings, pine for the most part, burned like straw and 
soon was wholly consumed. 

She took the ax again and went outside. 

The gray forest fronted her in a rustling drive of snow and 
shadow. There must be a hundred fallen boughs within range 
of the cabin. She found one, dragged it from the snow, and into 
the house. She twisted it apart desperately, and there was blood 
on the bits she thrust into the stove 

She went out again. Her desperation grew as strength failed. 
There was a great branch trailing from a spruce, and she tore 
and wrenched at it, but it would not yield—it was frozen. She 
swung her weight upon it, sobbing. She struck with all the force 
remaining in her, but the ax-blade turned in her weary hands. 
She felt as though the sheer will in her, passionately strong, should 
sever the bough as by steel. She did not know she was beaten 
until she sank weakly in the snow, and lay there, sobbing help- 
lessly and softly. 

The snow stung her face like heat—like the heat of the stove. 
If she stayed here, the stove would go out. Struggling to -her 
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knees then, she saw in the growing dark, a man who stood with 
his rifle on his arm, looking down at her. 

“Garth! Oh, Garth!” 

But even as the cry left her lips, she knew it was not Garth 


FIGURE, lithe even under the heavy furs, a face hid 

den in the cowl he had drawn forward above his fur cap, 

a certain strange immobility that vaguely chilled her, but surely 

help? So swift is thought that in the transitory seconds before 

she spoke again, her brain had shown her a picture, a memory 

of a wildcat which she and Garth had vainly tried to corner in 

the yard—of the creature’s utter immobility until it launched 
itself and struck. 

“The stove! Oh, the stove!” 

She thought, as her hands went out to that motionless figure 
in the shadows, that she had spoken all the desperate appeal in 
her heart. But her only words were: “The stove, the stove!” 

“What stove?” he asked. 

“The stove. The stove in our cabin. There’s—no more 
wood—” 

Surely he understood. Yet he remained motionless, staring 
down at her. 

She gazed up at him with a burning appeal. She had forgotten 
to rise from her knees. She knelt at his feet in the snow 
Her breath came in gasps. “There,” she repeated helplessly, 
“there—in the cabin—the stove! It’s going out.” 

Still he waited. 

“There’s a sick man there—my brother! Oh,” she finished, as 
he did not stir, “help me, if you’re a man!”’ 

“Oh, b’gosh, yes, I’m a man! But why should I help you?” 

She had no more words. She lifted and held out to him her 
bleeding hands. 

After a long moment he stirred slowly. Without a word he 
laid his gun crosswise on two fir branches that grew above her 
reach yet were easily within his own, and took up the ax. She 
watched him. Four sharp crosscuts, and the trailing branch fell 
He set his foot on it, chopped it quickly into four or five pieces 
As each piece rolled free, Dorette snatched it as a starving woman 
might snatch bread. 

“That enough?” 

Staggering under her load, she stared at him. ‘No, no!” she 
stammered. “Not enough for the night. For the pity of Heaven, 
cut me some more!”’ 

She hurried toward the cabin, but halfway there he overtook 
her. Without a word he lifted the logs from her arms into his 
own. She was too spent to thank him. Dumbly she moved at 
his side, conscious only that strength was there, help was there, 
that she might yet save Derek. 

Entering the cabin, there was no glow, no light at all. Dorette 
swung open the door of the stove. Nothing was there but a 
handful of red ash ringed with gray. 

With trembling hands she gathered a few splinters and thrust 
them in; she crouched before the gaunt iron thing as though she 
would hold it in her arms and warm it in her bosom. But the 
man, who had followed her, thrust her aside. She watched him 
as he shaved a stick into delicate ribbons of wood—watched him 
as he coaxed them into a flame. He tickled the appetite of the 
sullen devouring thing in the stove with scraps of resinous bark 
and little twigs. Presently the fire laid hold on the larger sticks 
and fed upon them, hissing. He shut the door then and turned 
to her. 

She had lighted a lamp, and in the light stood looking at him, 
softly bright. Her eyes were stars of gratitude. She said at 
cence: “My brother’s still living.” 

She gestured toward the bunk. His eyes did not follow the 
gesture or move from her pale face as he said abruptly: “You 
stay here with him. I’m goin’ to get more wood.” 

Her eyes flashed suddenly with tears. She said brokenly: 
“You're good. Oh, you're a good man! While you're cuttin’ the 
wood, I’ll—thank God you came!” 

He went out into the night without answering her. 


E returned in half an hour, loaded mightily. Sitting 

on the end of her cot, she smiled at him wanly. He 
did not speak to her. Light-footed as a cat, he busied himself 
about the humming stove, then went forth again. 

When he came back the second time, she was asleep. 

Her face, very pale, very pure, was rosed by the glow of the 
stove. Her hurt hands were curled like the hands of a child. 
Moving in his noiseless way, he crossed the room and looked 
down at her. 
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Those two black figures were sweeping rapidly nearer. 


His furred cowl had fallen back. His face also caught the 
glow-light of the stove. Dark, keen, predatory, it was less the 
face of a man than of some embodied passion of hate or revenge; 
the face of an Ishmael, the face of Cain. It looked strange now, 
so little was it accustomed to the gentleness of expression it 
momentarily wore, as a breath softens the cold gleam of steel. 
Light and silent as all his movements were, they showed no 
gentleness. But. he seemed gentle when he lifted the end of one 
of Dorette’s dark plaits, which had fallen to the floor, and laid it 
on the cot beside her, just because he hesitated and was clumsy 

The plait of dark silken hair was warm; his hand lingered 
over it. He leaned above her, and her breath was warm. That 
strangely unmoving regard of his was on her face. As if it had 
called her from her dreams she woke, and lifted to him the clear 
eyes of a child. “I—did thank God—you came,” she whispered, 
with a child’s simplicity. Sleep clutched her again almost before 
she had finished speaking. 

The man drew back noiselessly, and once more went out. 


Sinewy, silent, untiring, he toiled for her all the night. And 
all the night she slept. 
She had slipped into unconsciousness as a child does, worn 


out with anxiety and fatigue. She woke a woman, and flushed te 
the hair as she realized what she had done. 
The man who had helped and guarded her through the night 





He said softly: 





“I'll show you how you can thank me.” 


was standing in the doorway. The door was open; there was 
a frosty freshness in the air, which the roaring stove raised to 
the warmth of summer. The world outside was a dazzle of sun; 
silver drops rattled from the eaves; a crow called in the forest. 
It was the first sun of spring, the year’s change. In Dorette’s 
heart was a change also, a quickening, a birth of something new 
and unknown that almost brought tears to her eyes. For the 
first time in her life she had rested on another’s strength, and 
had found it sweet. That simple heart was in her look as she 
went to the stranger and said softly: “I did not mean to sleep. 
Why did you let me?” 

He answered almost roughly: “You were tired out.” 

The tears brimmed over then. She did not know if pain or 
happiness moved her. She went on: “I said—I knew—that you 
were a good man.” 

“Well,” he answered, but not as if he were answering her, 
“for one night.” 

The wakening blush dyed her cheeks again as she faltered, 
confused: “We—we can never forget what you—you have done 
for us—what we owe you.” 

“We?” 

“My brothers and I. 
sleeping better—more natural. 
he’ll thank you as I do.” 


Derek’s still alive. I almost think he’s 
When—when Garth comes home, 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Chérie Mohun, th 
heroine of this brilliant 
novel, may be accepted a 
type of the modern 
American girl. The 
country’s future ts in 


her k cep ing 


The Story So Far: 


N Cherry Mohun 

the gilded youth 

of 1921 glowed 
doubly golden. Wealth was 
hers, and great beauty; hers 
too were the fine verve and 
freedom of a generation 
that had repudiated re- 
straint—hers the cocktails 
in teacups, the casual swear- 
word, the midnight motor- 
ing at high speed, and the 
love-making that was not 
slow. 

To young-old Doctor Da- 
vid Sangree—a scientist just 
returned to his America 
after some years _ spent 
abroad in research and in 
work for the Near East Re- 
lief—to him Cherry was at 
once a problem, a delight 
and a horror. Sangree had 
been introduced to Cherry 
and her family by his law- 
yer George Lycett, partly 
because Lycett had invested 
Sangree’s funds (of which 
he had been in charge dur- 
ing the scientist’s absence 
abroad) in enterprises man- 
aged by Cherry’s father 

Something in Sangree’s first obvious amazement at Cherry’s 
most undébutante sophistication provoked the girl to shock him 
further; and when her father spoiled an afternoon for her by re- 
questing that she spend it entertaining Sangree, the girl sought re- 
venge. She dared Sangree to go riding with her; he accepted—and 
she had the groom give him her brother’s vicious horse Centipede. 

Sangree was thrown, but he got into the saddle again and rode 
Centipede to a finish ahead of Cherry and her mount. Only when 
they had returned, and Sangree slid from the saddle in a faint 
at the gate of the stableyard, did Cherry realize that Sangree’s 
arm had been broken. This was the beginning of a growing 










The author of thts story 
is familiar at first hand 
with that life with 
which his novels —this 
and others, all dis- 
tinctly American — 


are concerned 


friendship between these 
two so-different people, 
though Mamselle Chérie 
had many other strings 
to her bow—in particu- 
lar the aviator Dick Wil- 
berforce, the  ex-soldier 
Jim Cowan and the 
wealthy man-about-town 
John Chichester—the last 
of whom her mother 
wished her to marry. She 
showed a distinct interest 
in Sangree, however, and 
he found himself going to 
divers social affairs for 
the sake of meeting her 
and becoming better ac- 
quainted with this strange 
and speed-mad younger set. 
Presently calamity came 
to Cherry Mohun. One 
night while she was out 
joy-riding with Jim Cow- 
an, and when her scape- 
grace brother Jack had 
come home drunk, her 
father suffered a paralytir 
stroke. And soon Cherr 
learned that misfortunes 
never come singly: Mo- 
hun’s stroke had been 
precipitated by business 
worry. The firm of Mo- 
hun and Company had, in fact, been forced into bankruptcy. 
Debts pressed now upon the Mohun household. Jack did 
nothing but talk. Mrs. Mohun schemed to marry off Cherry 
to the wealthy Chichester. Finally Cherry discovered that her 
mother had accepted a loan of ten thousand dollars from Chi- 
chester—a sort of advance payment on Cherry. Without regard 
to the risk to her reputation involved, the distracted girl went im- 
mediately to Sangree in his bachelor apartment, seeking aid and 
advice. And when, bit by bit, she had confided the - whole 
ghastly situation to him, he upheld her resolution not to marry 
Chichester. But—what was she to do? (The story continues: ) 





Sangree bent over her awk- 
wardly. “Cherry,” he mut- 
tered, “don't!” 
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AVID SANGREE was silent for a long moment. 
Cherry had sunk with a gasp into her chair and sat 
with her chin in her hands gazing into the blaze as 
though her mind in its obscurity still struggled toward warmth— 
toward light. She hardly seemed to be aware of him standing by 
the table behind her, his arms folded, his brows bent while he 
struggled with her problem. Her confession had stirred him 
leeply. If absolution was what she wanted, he would give it to 
er. 
He took two or three paces away, thinking deeply, and then 
turned, one hand on the back of her chair, following her gaze into 
the fire. 


“Of course, it’s all very terrible. You don’t love John Chi- 


chester. You can’t marry him—that’s out of the question.” His 
voice sank a note, the deeper in its vibrations. “It isn’t your 
body only that you'd sell, Cherry, but your immortal soul. No- 


body has a right to dispose of that, not your mother, not éven 
you.” 

He heard the quick intake of her breath as she leaned back in 
her chair, as though a weight had been taken from her shoulders, 
but she said nothing, and he spoke again even more deliberately. 

“T’d rather see you dead than married to Chichester,” he added. 

She turned her head to look at him, but he went on as though 
thinking aloud: 

“T—J’m glad that you don’t care for him. That would have 
been bad enough. But to have married him just to save a sit- 
uation or to bring yourself the luxuries which misfortune denies 
you—that would have been abominable! May I speak plainly? 
To me there’s no very wide distinction between the woman who 
solves the problem of poverty by signing a marriage contract and 
the other woman who doesn’t bother to sign anything.” 

Cherry moved uneasily. It was what Bruce Cowan had meant. 
But the phrases had a deeper significance from the lips of David 
Sangree. 

“T don’t know just what to say to you,” he went on, “except— 
er—that I’ve always had faith enough in you to believe that you 
would do nothing so—er—unintelligent as that. So, if I’m shocked 





“Rameses,”” she said, “do you think that anyone I know could have recognized me coming out of your rooms that night>"’ 


at what has happened to you at home, I’m not surprised at your 
horror of the consequences of such a marriage. You're quite right; 
you have your own life to live. No matter how much you owe 
your mother—your father, even—you do not owe them as much 
as that.” 

He paused a moment and then said slowly: 

“T don’t know that you’ve—er—given me the right to question 
you, but it seems rather important. Do you—care for anyone 
else?” 

She turned her head toward him, but he did not look at her. 

“Why, no, Rameses,” she said quietly. “Why do you ask? 

“Because—I thought perhaps—er—Wilberforce.” 

“Dicky! Why did you think of him?” 

“Oh, I just thought—it’s none of my business of course—but h« 
has money, hasn’t he?” 

She smiled at his awkwardness, and then settled back 
chair. 

“Yes, perhaps,” she said with a shrug. 
for money, I might as well marry the most money, Rameses, 
mightn’t I? I don’t want to marry anybody.” She made a petu- 
lant gesture. “Can't you see? Least of all because I have to!” 

Sangree fell silent. He was thinking of Bruce Cowan, but he 
did not speak his name. Perhaps he feared to drop this bombshell 
into the midst of a situation which was already troublous enough. 
But her last phrases seemed for the present to answer him. He 
had paused with one elbow on the mantelshelf and seemed to be 
groping with difficulty for his words. 

“It’s a pity, Cherry—your position, I mean. You were meant 
for early marriage, I think. All the girls of your set are. Every 
year a whole flock of you comes, like—shall I say like sheep upon 
the market? If you aren’t disposed of—engaged it’s called— 
within a reasonable time, you are a failure. You see, marriage as 
a profession is what you’re brought up to seek—without knowing 
about anything except—er—the clothes—bridesmaids. . . Lom- 
broso, you know, says that women were meant to be the parasites 
of men. I don’t agree with him. Nietzsche too! But I’ve never 
been able to think of you as a parasite, Cherry.” 


in her 


“But if I were marrying 
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“And yet that’s what I am,” she said. “That’s what I've been 
trained to be. Curious I’ve never thought of it before.” 

“Vou didn’t have to think of it. All your thinking was done 
for you.” And then with a frown: “But that’s what makes your 
situation so cruel.” 

“But I can't blame Mother for that. She only did as other 
mothers do.” She shrugged in deprecation. “I was to make a 
brilliant marriage. I might have married somebody with money 
in the course of time. I might have drifted into it. I would 
have had something to offer in exchange—money of my own—to 
help pay my way. But don’t you see how impossible the thing is 
now? I have nothing, less than nothing Debts of honor. 
Somebody must pay those.” 


ANGREE went to the table and took up his pipe. 
“You don’t mind if I smoke?” 

“No; please do.” 

The question and answer seemed to put him on a surer footing 
of his old relationship to her—to eliminate the possibilities of 
the merely sentimental, and to place him definitely in the réle of 
guide, philosopher and friend 

He filled his pipe slowly and then sat in the chair upon the 
ypposite side of the fire 

“Let’s face the situation honestly,” he said at last. “The burden 
of it seems to fall upon you. There’s a°way out. There always 
is, if you've got the courage.” 

“T will do anything—anything,” she gasped 

He regarded her a moment and then spoke deliberately: 

“Then you've got to play the game.” 

“What do you mean, exactly?” 

“The greatest game in the world—the greater, when the odds 
are against you. The game—Life. You're just beginning to know 
what it means.” 

“Tt frightens me a little.” 

“Tt needn't. The odds are not too great, if you'll let me help.’ 

“Vou!” She started forward in her chair, staring at him in 
incomprehension. 

Sangree lighted his pipe, puffing slowly. 

“Yes, I can help you. You know, I’m not—er—altogether 
ruined. I have a little money.” 

“Dr. Sangree! Never!” 

“Please listen. I haven't the slightest need for it. I get a 
princely salary at the University, you know.” 

“T couldn’'t—” 

He frowned. 

“Whom would you rather owe—me or Chichester?” 

“Why—that isn’t the question.” 

“It is—that, precisely. Wouldn't you rather owe me ten thou- 
sand dollars than owe it to John Chichester? If you wouldn't, 
then you can't set a very high value on our friendship. And you 
see, Cherry, you aren't under the necessity of marrying me!” 

She turned her head away and bent it into her hands. “Don’t 
joke, please!” she muttered. 

“It’s no joke. The obligations of friendship have no string tied 
to them. That's why they're so significant. I’m desperately in 
earnest. That loan must be repaid. If your mother wont do it, 
you will have to.” 

“She must—” 

“Perhaps she will. But you'll need every dollar you can find. 
The money I offer you will help to pay some of your debts 
until you can move to a more modest neighborhood. What I 
propose is this: I have a house uptown. It’s nothing much in the 
way of a house, but it will do. The people who occupy it have 
been waiting to move into an apartment and will give it up on 
short notice. I can arrange to have them out in six weeks if 
you say the word. The rent is not large—only seventy-five dollars 
a month, and you needn't bother about paying me until you're 
ready. I’ve got enough.” 

“T couldn't let you do this. I couldn't 

“T shall consider your acquiescence the measure of our friend- 
ship,” he cut in gravely. 

“Where you give all and I give nothing?” she murmured. 


E laughed softly. “You can’t measure friendship in 
money, Cherry. There are things that can’t be bought 
or sold. They’re prizes only won by deserving effort. I attract 
your attention by falling from a horse, but I only hold it by get- 
ting on again—” 
“Please!” 
“You see, if I hadn’t broken my arm, I should never have 
known how sorry you could be. That was really worth discov- 











ering, but it wasn’t information that I could have bought, except 
at the cost of my broken arm and your own lacerated feelings 
These are prices rather higher than the dollar-mark, because 
they have to do with the things of the spirit.” 

As she was still silent, he communed with his pipe for a moment 
“If you care for my friendship enough to test its value, now is 
your time. It isn’t as though I were denying myself anything 
in helping you. I’m not. I've never spent my income—except 
this winter, when I went about a little; and you know how little 
that means to me! I've got everything I want—everything. 
And it will make me very happy to feel that I’m doing something 
for you. The money is rotting in a bank. Nobody need know 
where you get it. Come now, Cherry, say you will—wont you? 
You'll make me very happy.’ 

He paused and stared at her, for a slight sound: had come from 
her bent head, and as he looked, a single tear glinted in the lamp- 
light. He took a pace forward and bent over her awkwardly. 

“Cherry,” he muttered, “don’t!” 

It startled him a little that his offers should have had this 
effect upon her. He had tried to put into his tones an air of 
matter-of-fact which should set her at her ease. Her position, too, 
here alone with him in his rooms, was delicate enough without the 
hazard of undue sentiment. So he straightened and knocked his 
pipe out on the hearth while his voice with an effort found its 
most dispassionate tones: 

“Oh, I say, Cherry, don’t cry, please! There’s nothing to cry 
about, you know.” 

“I—TI didn’t come here for th-that kind of help, Rameses,” 
she gasped. “I—I just came because I had to tell somebody. I 

I just wanted you to say wh-what you did say—about not 
marrying John Chichester: that was all. And you said it. I 
knew you would. It took a weight from me that has been bear- 
ing me down to earth—for days. But I didn’t want you to offer 
me the kind of help you did.” 

“Why not? I hoped you were giving me the right to offer it.” 

To his great relief she straightened now and wiped her eyes, 
smiling at him with her old frankness. 

“Good old Rameses!” she said. “As if I didn’t know that 
you were lying about your princely salary! Why, you're as poor 
as I am!” 

He was discomfited for a moment, and looked away from her 

“You mean that you wont accept my offer?” he muttered. 

“T can’t, Rameses—not the money. Not the money!” She 
thrust out her hands to him with a generous motion of appeal 
“But I'll take the house—rent it. I hope we shall be able to 
manage that. We've got to manage it somehow. And the sooner 
we move, the better.” 

“T’'ll make the arrangements at once.” 





HE rose and picked up her wrap—with the same air of 
decision with which she compressed her lips in a thin line 
of resolution. 

“There'll be a terrible fuss, but I’m equal to it now. Jack will 
storm, and Mother—” She paused and gave a dry laugh. “We 
may have to take Muzzy away in the ambulance. But she'll 
have to go in the end. My mind is made up. Oh, Rameses!” she 
gasped. “If you knew the joy of coming to this decision! Any 
decision! If you knew how vague and uncertain everything has 
been! And now, though the future isn’t very clear, it’s something 
to take the first step and know that it’s the right one.” 

“We must plan for the future,” he said, “but I’m not afraid 
for you. You'll let me help, wont you?” 

“Of course.” She thrust out her hands again, and he took them 
both in his. “You've done such a lot already. You see, I can’t 
get along without you.” 

Her eyes were heavy with fatigue, and there was a pathetic 
droop at the ends of her lips. At that moment she seemed very 
childlike in her dependence upon him. She seemed so much to 
need the solace of a caress. It would have been the most natural 
thing in the world for him to have taken her in his arms and 
given her some of his own strength. But he only pressed her 
hands in his; their eyes met for a long moment, the frankness of 
hers blending slowly into soberness under his gaze and turning 
at last to the clock upon the mantel, which marked the hour of 
one. 

“IT must go at once!” she exclaimed. 

He picked up his hat and coat. 

“T'll go with you,” he said. 

“Do you think that’s wise? You’d better just let me slip out. 
I'll find a taxi.” 

“Impossible! I’m going to take you home.” 
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* Now, Cherry,” he said to her gently, “tell me exactly. 


ent at the mirror, adjusting her hat. 
thing.” And then with a careless 
“But I don’t suppose it matters 


She stood for a mo: 

“T know I’ve done a foolis 

rug as she turned toward him: 
much, now.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” he declared savagely as he reached 
for the knob. And then in a lowered tone: “The elevator runs 
ill night, but we’ll go down the stairs. Wait a moment.” 

He went out into the silent corridor, and at his signal she 
ollowed quietly. On the third floor a head poked out of an 
pen door whence came the sounds of male voices, and they 
oth heard a comment made, the sound of an exclamation, fol- 
owed by suppressed laughter. 

Cherry was snickering softly, but Sangree caught her elbow 
nd hurried down the stairs. 

‘Damn them!” he muttered. 
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know a great deal. I haven't slept always.” 


On the ground floor the elevator man was dozing on his bench, 
but he straightened as they passed him, and down the front steps 
into the street Sangree felt the creature’s gaze boring into his spine. 
They walked rapidly and found a taxi on the Avenue. 

Good Lord,” gasped with a sudden accent of contrition 
as the vehicle spun upon its way, “I never once thought of your 
reputation!” 

He laughed easily. 

“T should have, 
think—” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Poor Dr. Sangree!” she said. “If they call you a Don Juan—” 

“They may. But the idea is rather absurd, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think I like it, Rameses,” she finished soberly. 

At the house in Seventy-eighth Street he saw her to the door, 


“Coo¢ 


Rameses. Will you forgive me? I didn’t 
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and after exacting a promise that she would visit the house 
uptown with him in a few days, he dismissed the taxi and walked 


down town alone 


[* could not reproach himself for the counsel that he 


had given her. God knew, he had no hope of benefit- 
ing by it. He needed no salve to his conscience in having advised 
her against the thought of this preposterous marriage, born out 
of the enormities of modern social dogma, which traced their 
origin back to the jungle where the value of women was reck- 
oned in cattle. There was higher value here—not to be computed 
in the conventional way. Alicia Mohun did not know this Cherry 
that Sangree knew, had never known her; nor was John Chi- 
chester with all his knowledge of the characteristics of women 
of another sort, capable of passing judgment upon her. 
Sangree smiled grimly as he thought of John Chichester. Ten 


thousand dollars! How many head of cattle did that amount 


represent according to the appraisal of the jungle north of Forty- 


A shrewd device of Mrs. Mohun’s, but paltry, 
unworthy, and not quite human. Chichester wanted Cherry, — 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of Cherry,—but he should not have 
her. No, by God! Anybody but him—even Bruce Cowan—but 
not John Chichester! 

Pacing furiously on his way home, Dr. Sangree was in a sav- 
age mood when he reached his dwelling-place. The night man 
at the elevator was nodding over a newspaper when Sangree 
entered, but he rose with an air of sudden awakening to his re- 
sponsibilities, which it seemed had been definitely challenged. 

“T don’t like to speak about it, sir,” he said with a solemn air 
as he seized the hoisting apparatus in the lift, “but you must know 
the rule about women here at night.” 

Sangree boiled within, but he governed his tongue. 

“Well?” he asked 

“That young woman in your apartment, sir,” said the man 
coolly. “I don’t want to report it, but you see I’m here to keep 
the rules. It wont do to let it pass.” 

A swift moment in which to decide whether to knock the man 
down or to hand him a bank-note. Sangree resisted the first 
impulse, which would have precipitated the car into the base- 
ment or sent it through the roof. 

“She was my sister,” he lied calmly. 
rule. She wont come again.” 

“Oh, I see, sir. But of course I have to do my duty—” 

The elevator stopped, and Sangree drew a bill from his pocket. 

“All right. Just forget it!” he growled. 

“Oh, all right, sir. But you understand—” 

“Ves, I do. Good night,” he snapped and went down the hall- 
way. Damn the man! He was too civil by half, and his solemn 
air didn’t conceal his insulting metropolitan omniscience. 

Sangree turned the key and opened the door. The room was 
redolent of her moments of penance and his own asceticism. The 
comedy in the elevator seemed a cruel piece of buffoonery. He 
bad lied to the night man and paid for the privilege of the lie. 
(Jonvention again—which made a falsehood of the most irre- 
proachable acts of existence! In his moment of doubt, Sangree 
had said that Cherry was his sister. And yet, after all, was not 
that the truth? His sister. 


second Street? 


“She didn’t know the 


Chapter Sixteen 


URING that month Sangree saw little of Cherry, but 
her calls upon the telephone reassured him as to the 
quality of her courage, and without comment she reported the 
success of the undertaking. He put together, from the fragments 
of conversation, the scene at the dinner-table when Cherry had 
exploded her practical petard into the midst of their hopeful 
hallucinations. To them it must have had something of the 
nature of an infernal machine. He did not hear until afterward 
what part Jim Mohun himself had played in the plan, or what 
were its reactions upon mother and brother, for as Sangree 
knew, Cherry was already ashamed of her mother’s weakness 
and her brother’s inefficacy, and meant, if it were possible, that 
no one should know of her difficulties in convincing them that 
there was nothing else to be done. Upon Jack’s part he im- 
agined long-winded arguments, reinforced by vague hopes and 
vaguer promises; upon Alicia’s, tears, recriminations and perhaps 
hysterics. 
In the Olympian Club he heard of the advertisements of the 
sale of the contents of both houses at auction. At the Club also 
he saw John Chichester, but that gentleman now passed him by 
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with a sober air and a mere nod of recognition. From Genie 
Armstrong he learned of the sale of Alicia Mohun’s pearls over 
the counter at Tiffany’s for a considerable sum, which possibly 
explained John Chichester’s air of preoccupation. Demi-John 
was not a person who cared to admit a failure in anything, though 
the end of his hopes with regard to Cherry must have been re- 
vealed to him very soon after Cherry’s visit to Sangree’s rooms 
His manner puzzled Sangree, though it did not annoy him. He 
imagined at first that Alicia Mohun had told John Chichester of 
the nature of Cherry's curious friendship for Sangree, but that 
did not seem to explain John Chichester’s air of restraint, which 
was evident when they were in the same room, an air which had 
some of the milder qualities of reprobation. 

But whatever its cause, Sangree regarded it with the good- 
natured tolerance of one who has little to lose. If never before, 
John Chichester now belonged to a phase of life which Sangree 
relinquished with little regret. His dues at the Olympian were 
paid until the end of the year, and since he could no longer 
afford its luxuries, his resignation would take effect at that time, 
when he would adapt himself to the situation now demanded by 
his siender means. 

Sangree had taken his new point of view with singular calm 
Those of his new acquaintances who chose to follow him into 
social exile could do so if they liked, but he cherished few hopes 
of them. His older friends he felt he could rely upon. His 
position was quite different from that of Cherry, who must, if he 
knew the world, begin very soon to feel the stings of benefits 
forgot. He knew that she was to suffer acutely, if she had not 
already done so, in her alienation from those who had once been 
her intimates. But it now appeared that once having come to a 
decision, Cherry had performed her duty to herself and her family 
with a precision and dispatch which counted not upon the opinion 
of the world. 


HERRY’S plans, however, as he later learned, had been 

less difficult of accomplishment because of an unex 
pected source which came to her with all the gentleness of aid 
from Heaven itself. After the talk with her mother which had re- 
sulted in a renewal of their quarrel, it seemed scarcely possible for 
her to fight her battle alone; but having made her decision, she did 
not recant, though she saw nothing short of violence as an alter- 
native to yielding to her mother’s insistent threats and tears. 
It had been a dreadful morning, and she sat in her father’s room 
thinking of the last disturbing interview that she had had with 
her mother. James Mohun was upright near her in his Morris 
chair, where he now spent most of the day in the sunlight by 
the window overlooking the street. She thought that he was 
dozing, but some impulse made her turn to look at him. His 
gaze was fixed on her—a calm, untroubled look, “like that of a 
child which has just awakened,” as she expressed it. He almost 
seemed like somebody that she didn’t know, or rather like the 
father she scarcely remembered in the past, when she was a child, 
before the family came to New Yé6rk, when they had lived in 
the old house at Leiperville; for there used to be time then for 
Jim Mohun to romp with Jack and Cherry in the evenings be- 
fore bedtime. It was the look that he had had in his eyes when 
he tucked Cherry into bed. 

She couldn't understand at first. She had become so accus- 
tomed to the shadows of worry that had come when they had 
moved to New York. Now it seemed as though the illness which 
had struck him had suddenly gone, taking with it all the pain 
which had been its cause, leaving his mind and body quite placid 
and undisturbed. His speech, too, was distinct, clearer than it 
had been since before the stroke. It almost seemed as though 
for some purposes of his own, until that moment, he might have 
been dissimulating. 

“Now, Cherry,” he said to her gently, “tell me. 

And then as she protested, he went on very calmly: “Tell me 
exactly. I know a great deal. I have heard. I haven't slept 
always, and the doors have not always been closed.” He smiled 
at her again, but he seemed to know exactly what he was about, 
and when she tried to evade him, he cornered her. 

“Your mother,” he said softly, with a glance at the door, “has 
been trying to make you marry John Chichester to save our for- 
tunes. I know that. You don’t want to marry him, and you've 
refused. I know that, too. I’m glad.” He leaned forward and 
patted her shoulder. “I was afraid that you might agree on my 
account—but I’m glad that you wouldn’t!” 

“Oh, Daddy—don’t!” she whispered painfully. 

“Oh, I’m just telling you this because I’m glad you haven't 
made the same mistake that I did. You (Continued on page 164) 
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HE extreme conservatism with which 

I am playing ’em tonight,” remarked 

Captain Bill Titus, gathering in his 
winnings, “is due to the fact that I have to 
start tomorrow mawnin’ on a long and venture- 
some journey into the wilds of Santa Gertrudis 
County, and I may need funds.” 

“You're as funny as the income tax,” growled 
Reese Warland, the host, who had lost the pot to 
Bill because it would have been bad poker to call, 
but suspected he had been the victim of a whizzer. 
“Conservative! You ol’ crook. I hope you go 
away and stay away until you get so you can hold 
‘em reasonable and play ‘em honest.” 

“All of which,” Joe Ansell put in mildly, “seems 
to have to do with ancient matters and not with 
this hand I have just dealt.” 

“You shorely didn’t deal me anything that could wae 
be called a hand,” Chief of Police Phil Ewing, on “” “% 8” 
his left, declared. “Pass. Now and forever!” 

“Pass, not necessarily forever,” said Captain Bill, who had noted 
that two of his cards were Jacks and the other three nondescript. 

Warland rapped the table. 

“In that case,’ Doctor Bannister commented, with a fine show 
of generosity and candor, “I am compelled to open for a mere 
trifle—say, four dollars.” 

Joe Ansell scanned his hand and seemed to think aloud: “With 
small threes-of-a-kind like this, I could just see four and let all 
the speculators in cheap, and some fool for luck might make a 
better threes and take it. On the other hand—” 

He brought forward four brown one-dollar chips, then five 
more and hesitated. He added ten. “You and I,” he said con- 
fidentially to Doctor Bannister, “will keep these pikers out and 
make it two-handed. That’s the right technique in playing this 
hand, as the feller said, and I shall not depart from the right 
technique by one jot or tittle. Fifteen better.” 

“Pass,” Bill said cheerfully. “Notwithstanding the long and 
loose conversation made with intent to deceive, I might have 
jrawn cards if it cost only Doc’s four and the five-dollar jot, but 
I ab-so-lutely decline to see the ten-dollar tittle.” 

Doctor Bannister, after Warland also had thrown away his 
hand, unhesitatingly saw the fifteen-dollar raise and called for two 
cards. The dealer took one. Bannister bet a twenty-five-cent chip. 

“How much you got there in front of you?” Ansell grinned, 
and when the Doctor, counting, gave the amount as twenty-nine 
dollars and a half, brought out just that amount. “Tap you!” 

Doctor Bannister reinspected his cards, studied Ansell’s mean- 
ingless poker smile, meditated, and came to sudden decision. 


Titus, 


-Meet here (apn Bill 
Titus, knight of the cac- 


tus and the pu rple Sag 


Illustrated by 


Hawthorne Howland 


He either fears his feet too 
much—’” he murmured, obvi- 
ously quoting, and swept all, his 
visible assets into the center. 

“T got, now that I come to look 
‘em over,” said Ansell a little 
shamefacedly, “the same two 
pairs I had when [ started. Kings 
up.” 
“There’s your receipt,” gloated 
the Doctor, displaying three fives and raking in the pot. 
‘Joe will get it into his head every little while that 


Jevpmtys, 
it 


nture he’s good enough to get away with things like that,” 
commented the Chief of Police commiseratingly, pre- 
paring to deal. “Hard luck, Joe—and nobody cares a-tall.” 

“He came near making me ditch ‘em, at that,” Doctor Bannister 
confessed. “Fives get awful small at that stage of the game, 
and he might have had threes-of-a-kind like he said; he’s been 
known to tell the truth when it would serve a bad purpose.” 

“What was that classic you spouted, Doc’?” Ewing 
“Sounded sort of familiar.” 

The Doctor, stacking his winnings by declaimed the 
quatrain sonorously, correcting, for the sake of literary accuracy, 
the word he had whimsically misquoted 


asked. 


coiors, 


“He either fears his fate too 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 

To gain or lose it all.” 


much, 


“It translates. ‘Let the tail go with the hide,” said Warland. 
“I remember. Shakespeare!” 
“You could lose some money 
challenged the Doctor. 
“I do not. I can lose enough at draw,” their host 
“Wouldn't I be a fish to bet on literature against you?” 
“No more of a fish than you’ve been most of the evenin’ 
tin’ on cards and your judgment against the rest of us,” Bill 
asserted cheerfully. “All right. This is another hand.” 
According to their almost invariable rule, the game stopped 
promptly at midnight, and with the cashing of their chips, thé 
five long-time friends sat back, rolled fresh cigarettes and talked 
of other things than cards, all the happy acrimony of the sessio 


77 


, 


betting on that. Want to?’ 


declared. 
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forgotten. To none of tiem were such losses as he might have 
sustained of any consequence: Warland, cattleman and bank presi- 
dent: Ansell, leading real-estate operator of Summerton; and 
Captain Titus, oil-operator, San Antonio bank-director and all- 
around capitalist, were men of large means; and Chief of Police 
Ewing and Doctor Bannister were old-timers who had foreseen 
the growth of their section of the country and invested wisely. 
With the exception of the Doctor, every one of them, in youth, 
had forked a horse on the range; Titus and Warland had distin- 
guished themselves as Texas Rangers 

“What's the idea of this journey 
County?” Warland asked Captain Bill 
misbehavin’, or something? 

“No,” Bill said. “Barring one mean fishing-job at seventeen 
hundred feet, they’re all doing fine—and doctoring sick wells isn’t 
in my line anyway. No, I’ve got some business to do at Zulema.” 
He inhaled smoke meditatively. “Any of you fellers ever happen 
to meet up with Alfredo Blake, sheriff down in Santa Gertrudis?” 

“I have, line of turning over a prisoner,” 
Ewing said 

“IT saw him when he was a young feller,” Warland added. “Old 
Pete Blake’s boy. I met up with both those boys, twelve-fifteen 
years ago. Which one is this Alfredo, the dark one or the light 
one?” 

“The light one,” the Chief told him 
youngest—got killed in an election ruckus.” 
“ “Oh. I remember,” said Bill. “He and Alfredo were voting 
Mexes from across the river that had been theoretically first- 
paper citizens of Texas for about thirty minutes. There were 
two political factions in the county in those days.” 

“Did the Mexicans vote?” asked Ansell. 

“They did,” replied Ewing 
“This Alfredo and his crowd killed 
the gang that killed his brother, 
pronto, and thereafter the election 
passed off pleasant and calm. I've 
heard there hasn’t been any oppo- 
sition ticket in Santa Gertrudis 
from that day to this. Wouldn’t 
be, I reckon. As I remember it, 
Alfredo was quite thorough.” 

Captain Bill looked thoughtful. 
“Bad idea to oppose Alfredo when 
he has any little scheme he wants 
to slip over down thataway, I take 
it.” 


down into Santa Gertrudis 
“Your wells down there 


once, just in the 


“Miguel—he was the 


“There’s been times when it’s 


been fatal. You aint aimin’ to 
have any run-in with Alfredo in his 
own town, are you, Bill?” 

Titus took letters from an inner 
pocket and selected one. 

“T got this three-four weeks ago 
from Jim McMasters—he’s our 
superintendent down on that Der- 
rick City property,” he © said. 
“Pretty knowing feller, Jim. He’s 
lived down there in one or another 
of those river counties a long time.” 
He looked about the circle apolo- 
getically. “It’s kind of a long let- 
ter, but it’s right interesting, and 
I reckon it tells the story quicker’n 
I could.” 

“The night’s young yet. 
Warland encouraged him. 

“He writes about the progress of 
things generally,”"—Bill turned to 
the second sheet of the rather bulky 
missive, ‘“—and then he reports on 
a trip he had to make to Zulema 
to file some papers at the county 
courthouse. Then he says: 

“‘There’s a thing I see at Zu- 
lema that might mean something 
and might not, but I reckon I ought 
to tell you and let you look into it 
if you want to. When I got the fil- 
ing done, I drove on about ten miles 
beyond the town down the river 
to spend the night with an old 


Shoot,” 


“Il came over to bid on 
some pieces of land you're 


sellin’ today,” Bill said. 
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friend of mine that has a farm there, and when I come back 
the next morning, I stopped off a few minutes at the courthouse, 
just to sort of say howdy to the folks around there, and while 
I was there I happened to read over the notices on the court- 
house door. 

“*There was one there that said there would be a sale of land 
for unpaid taxes on the eighteenth of next month, and gave a 
list of several pieces of land just by numbers, so you cant tell 
for sure where the land is. I’ve taken a list of the numbers with- 
out anybody seeing I was doing it. It is on another sheet 
with this letter. You can have them looked up if you think it 
is worth doing. 

“‘What struck me funny about this notice is two things: In 
the first place the notice was stuck way down in a lower corner 
of the door, where it wouldn't be so likely to be noticed with 
all the other papers that was stuck on there, and it was a!l stained 
and smeared and smudged, as if it had been there a long time, 
so that most anybody that happened to come along would swear it 
was some old notice and not read it, maybe. It looked older 
and more worn-out than some notices that had been there for 
months. But it was plumb new. It hadn't been there the day 
before. I aint making any mistake about this, because I had a 
lot of time to kill that first day, and I must have read every 
notice on the door two or three times. 

“*The second thing about the notice is that this sale on the 
eighteenth of next month is announced “between the hours of 
ten A. M. and four Pp. M., in or about the county courthouse,” 
which sure gives the sheriff some margin in picking his time, 
place and audience. What for, if there isn’t something funny? 

““T can’t help remembering that some of that stuff we’ve had 
our eyes on to the northwest of us belongs to owners that we 
haven't been able to get track of, and that haven’t paid their 
taxes for some time. This sale that’s coming off may not have 
a thing to do with that stuff, but maybe you would !ike to look 
up the numbers. I can’t. The only place I could get a big 
enough map would be there at the courthouse, and if this long- 
shot guess should happen to be right, it would put them wise. 

“*There’s a game somewhere, sure, or that notice 
wouldn’t been all mussed up and sort of hid like it 
is, but I don’t have any particular reason to say it is a 
game that interests us. It just might be. Whatever it 
is, Sheriff Blake is sure into it, because he handles those 
notices. The Sheriff, I don’t guess I need to tell you, is 
some bad fombre when he needs to be, although I have 
always found him pleasant enough in our dealings. 

“*T don’t know as I ought to have taken up so much 
of your time with what is just a hunch and has more 
chances to be wrong than right, but if I didn’t, I would 
teel like maybe I was overlooking a bet.’ ” 

Captain Bill refolded the letter. “The rest is about 
other things,” he said. 

“Today is Tuesday,” remarked Warland. “You get 
down to the oil property tomorrow night, which gives 
you Thursday to make medicine with McMasters, and 
you set out before sunup Friday for Zulema, which gets 
you there well before ten a. M. I take it for granted the 
hunch was right.” 

“Those numbers describe eight thousand acres, scat- 
tered in several pieces, to the northwest of us, all of 
them land that our geologists think ought to have oil. 
There isn’t a parcel in the lot that we haven’t been trying 
to get hold of. Other companies too, natchully, espe- 
cially the Gurley-Lubin crowd!” 

“Dirty work at the crossroads,” Joe Ansell grinned. 

“There might be, at that,’ Doctor Bannister said 
seriously. ‘Going up against the sheriff of one of those 
Mexican counties, in his own county seat, isn’t regarded 
as the safest of indoor sports.” 

“That’s why I’m telling you fellers,” Bill said. “I’m 
going down there to take a look, and I’m aimin’ to bid 
on that land if there don’t anybody stop me. -I wanted 
to get all the line I could on him.” 

“What is he—half Mex?” asked the Doctor. 

“Everybody is, down in Santa Gertrudis,”’ Warland 
said. “Them that aint half, are quarter. The Mexican 
population of that county, figurin’ ’em to the third gene- 
ration, must be fifty to one.” 

“And this Alfredo carries ’em all in his pocket,” the 
Chief of Police added. 

“And is bad,” summed up the Doctor. 

“Bad is right,” Ewing agreed, “according to his reputa- 
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“I'd better be in that courthouse sharp at ten,” Bill growled. 





We might want to get away pronto.” 





tion. He’s a pleasant enough hombre to meet, though. He looks 
sort of Mex, for all he’s lighter complected than you usually 
find ‘em, but that time I met up with him, he didn’t act it, not 
a-tall. For one thing, he hasn’t any more accent than you have. 
But when it comes to running his county, it’s pretty generally 
known that he spells Boss with a capital B. And his idea of 
discipline runs in the direction of firearms. They say he’s almighty 
fast with a pistol.” 

“His daddy would have taught him that,” Bill said. “Old 
Pete was shore quick and fatal. You remember, Reese, he was 
on 4 posse with us after a gang of rustlers when we were in the 
Service.” 

“T remember. He did some able shootin’, that time, and he 
didn’t hesitate to be up in front where the trouble was, either. 
The old man had considerable reputation as a killer.” 

“He was a killer, but I don’t ever remember hearing he was 
bad,” said Bill, a distinction so common in the descriptive lan- 
guage of the Southwest that the others appreciated exactly what 
he meant. ‘He was reckless, and easy to get mad, and quick 
on the trigger; but the other feller always had a run for his 
And he wasn’t treacherous—ever. He had a reputation 


money. 
Some said he was so careful about tell- 


for being honest, too. 


ing the truth that he kind o’ leaned backward. Any promise hé 
made was the same as kept.” 

“This Alfredo’s got that habit, according to what I’ve heard,’ 
Ewing said. “They say it’s harder to get him to promise any 
thing than to catch an armadillo by the tail, but once you've 
his word, he sticks. I reckon, though, it’s his one virtue. 

a killer, and he’s bad.” 

“Mix that old reckless white blood up with pelado Mexica 
and you get a moderately dangerous combination,” the Docto 
commented. “Figure you have to go and do that bidding of 
that land yourself, I suppose.” 

“Natchully,” Bill replied. Bannister’s comment and the ton 
in which it was made had not really implied that he thoug 
there was any alternative. “That or let ‘em get away with if 
I don’t know as it will do any harm for McMasters to be alo 
with me, so long as I do all the talking, but to send him the 
to handle it by himself— He has to live in Santa Gertrud 
County afterwards.” 

Warland nodded. “There’s lots of things Blake could do 
him that he might think twice about before he’d do ’em to 
stranger from outside, especially one that’s as well known o 
place and another as you,” he agreed. “At that—s’pose one 
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two of us go along with you, Bill, to sort of see the cards get 
thrown around fair during the game.” 

“No,” vetoed Bill. “Blake would have an excuse, then, to 
say that a gang came in and tried to intimidate him—and twenty 
of his crowd could swear to it before twelve more of his crowd, 
sitting as a jury, if anything happened. No. It’s got to be 
played peaceful and quiet. McMasters can be with me, natchully 
enough, because he’s an employee of the oil company, but any 
more friends would only be likely to tangle things up.” 

Warland admitted the reasonableness of this. It was char- 
acteristic of all five of the old-timers that none of them suggested 
or even thought of such a thing as Bill’s staying away from 
Zulema and surrendering his chance to buy the coveted land merely 
because going to Zulema might possess elements of danger. It 
was also characteristic that, Bill now having gained all the infor- 
mation they could give him regarding the border sheriff, they 
made very little more talk about the matter. If any of them 
had been asked to explain why they neither asked Bill what he 
proposed to do at Zulema or how he planned to do it, he would 
have replied, probably, with some surprise at the foolishness of 
the question: “You cain’t figure how to play a hand before the 
cards have been dealt, can you?” 


APTAIN BILL and Jim Mc Masters, his superintendent, 

came in their tin chariot over a swelling rise in the 
mesquite- and cactus-sprinkled prairie, at ten minutes of ten 
o'clock on Friday morning, and saw the town of Zulema sprawled 
along the river bank before them 

Important though the place might 
be as the center of political activi- 
tives of Santa Gertrudis County, 
Zulema was not impressive to the 
eye. Its accredited population was 
a scant four hundred, and residents 
of the hustling new oil-town of 
Derrick City, back on the railroad, 
who were maintaining, rather un- 
convincingly, that the time was not 
far distant when they would cap- 
ture the county seat, were wont to 
maintain bitterly that to achieve 
hat four-hundred-population mark, 
Alfredo Blake and his friends had 
tallied all the Zulema dogs and a 
sonsiderable fraction of the goats. 
With the sole exception of the 
quick-growing oil-town, however, it 
was the largest community in the 
-ounty; Santa Gertrudis, for all its 
hirty-seven hundred square miles, 
ontained fewer than five thousand 
souls. 

The main street straggled crook- 
sdly up from the river, with other 
horoughfares, seven or eight of 
hem, starting off from it ambi- 
iously but petering out in early 
liscouragement. Fully half the 
arger buildings were of adobe, 
Mexican in shape and design; scat- 
ered among them were low frame 
tructures; out where the side 
treets hesitated and then gave up 
rying to be clearly defined high- 
vays were clusters of shacks and 
acals in front of which women 
round meal primitively and cooked 
ver little open fires, and children 
umbled over nondescript dogs 
{wo buildings in all the town 
spired to the dignity of two 
tories—a hote! that was more 
han a second-rate boarding- 
iouse only during the infre- 
juent periods when court was 
1 session, and a general store 
vith a hall above it for public 
1eetings. 

The courthouse stood in the 
enter of things, on an open 
laza, an wunornamental rec- 


Before he disappeared into a house, 
all lameness had vanished. 
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tangle of wood. A gallery ran across the front, and as Captain 
Bill’s car came rattling down the grade into town with a choking 
miss in one cylinder, a tall, coatless man appeared in a doorway 
and stood for a moment peering intently in the direction of the 
newcomers, then moved hurriedly down the steps and across 
the plaza. It was noticeable, as he descended the five or six 
steps, that he limped slightly, and at the bottom of the flight he 
paused perceptibly, as though it called for an effort to make 
the sudden change in direction. Long before he disappeared 
into a house across the square, however, all traces of lameness 
had vanished. 

“Alfredo,” said McMasters. “He goes to prepare a welcome 
for us, maybe.” 

“He can prepare anything he likes,” Bill growled, “now that 
this doggoned boat has got us here. If she don’t fly to pieces 
in the next half mile, we're going to make it with just about 
no time to spare. I'd better be in that courthouse sharp at ten 
Drive up right in front. You get busy and see if you can get 
that engine to hitting on all four. Stick to it until you get it 
fixed, unless I call you. We might want to go away from here 
pronto.” 

It had been a hard and hot morning for Captain Titus and 
his superintendent. They had allowed ample time for a leisurely 
arrival not later than nine o'clock, but the car had arranged 
otherwise by providing two wicked blowouts and finally a stut 
tering engine that they dared not stop to tinker. They made 
their goal barely by the skin of their teeth. The hour lacked 
two minutes of ten when Bill ran up the courthouse 
steps and disappeared inside the open entrance. 

On his right, in the front corner of the building, a 
door bearing the legend “Sheriff” stood ajar. A hallway 
ran straight through toward the back; on either side were 
the rooms of county clerk, assessors and other officers. 
It took less than a moment to ascertain that all these 
were empty; county officialdom in Santa Gertrudis, in a 
dull hot season, evidently did not take its hours of daily 
labor too seriously. Bill came to the farther end of the 
hall and opened the door to the courtroom, used between 
judicial sessions as a meeting-place for the county com- 
missioners. It too was quite deserted. He returned and 
stood in the doorway of the sheriff’s office. 

Across from him, against the wall, a roll-top desk with 
a revolving chair before it stood open, its pigeonholes 
stuffed with papers, its surface littered. There were two 
other chairs, and against the wall farthest from the front 
windows, only a step from the doorway, a flat table, 
cluttered with out-of-date State reports and other odds 
and ends of printed matter. Along the wall at the right 
of the roll-top desk was a row of hooks. On the second 
hook from the desk hung Sheriff Alfredo’s discarded coat, 
on the one nearer the desk his holstered pistol with its belt 
of cartridges. 

Through the open window came suddenly the sound 
of an unfamiliar voice. ‘Mawnin’, Mr. McMasters,” it 
drawled. ‘Pretty warm day to have to monkey with a 
car’s innards. Meet Mr. Delgado—one of my deputies.” 

Standing well back in the doorway, Bill saw them 
through the window—the tall, coatless Alfredo Blake and 
a much smaller man as swarthy as a mulatto—close to the 
automobile where McMasters was looking up from his ac- 
tivities under the hood. Blake was smiling genially; his dep- 
uty, beady eyes intently fixed on the oil superintendent, 
was smiling not at all. It was observable too, that Mr 
Delgado’s right hand hovered conveniently close to the 
grip of the pistol that hung at his thigh. 

“Sorry to bother you,” the Sheriff went on, still conver- 
sationally, “but I’ve got to see if you are packin’ any fire- 
arms. There’s been a little trouble, one place and another 
lately, and we’re enforcing the pistol-law right sharp. Aint 
allowing nobody to tote a gun in Zulema that aint got a 
right to. You might sort o’ stick your hands out while Joe 
looks you over.” 

His right hand still threateningly near the butt of his 
gun, Deputy Sheriff Delgado patted McMasters skillfully 
with his left and produced the automatic that was tucked 
down inside his trousers. Sheriff Blake grinned as it came 
into sight. 

“Have to put you under arrest.” he said very politely. 
“Enforcin’ the law like we been thataway on all the resi- 
dents of the county, it wouldn’t do to let a stranger come 
in and do what the citizens cain’t. (Continued on page 150) 
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The Winds 
of “Death 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Illustrated by W B. King 


Hunter becomes hunted in this new episode in the pursuit of an arch criminal by 


a master detective. 


KNOW nothing of psychology, or any of the mental 

or nervous phenomena connected with the study of this 

abstruse subject. What happened to me during the 
autumn following my visit to Paris remains in my mind unex- 
plained and inexplicable. I shall just set it down, because it be- 
comes a part of the story. 

A strong man, in the possession of vigorous health, living an 
out-of-door life in a quiet country neighborhood, I suddenly be- 
came afraid. I had the strongest conviction that some terrible 
disaster was hanging over me. Every morning, when I took up 
my gun for a tramp or stepped into my car for any sort of excur- 
sion, I felt a chill presentiment of evil. It was not that I lost 
my nerve. I was still shooting and playing golf as well or bet- 
ter than ever. I drove my car and went about the daily pursuits 
of life with an even pulse. My fears were not analyzable, and 
it really seemed as though they reached me through the brain 
rather than the nerves. I felt evil around me, and I looked always 
for an enemy. I woke often in the night, and I listened for foot- 
steps, unafraid yet expecting danger. I altered my will and 
sent it to the lawyer’s. Several matters connected with the 
letting of my farms I cleared up almost hastily with my agent. 
I was conscious of only one enemy in the world, and it was 
practically impossible that he should be in England. Yet I ex- 
pected death. 

I was living at the time at Greyes Manor, the small but very 
pleasant country house which had come to me with my inher- 
itance. My establishment was moderate, even for a bachelor. 
There was my housekeeper. Mrs. Foulds, who had been in the 
service of my uncle, an elderly lady of sixty-four who had lived 
at Greyes all her life, was related to half the farmers in the 
neighborhood, and was a pleasant, high-principled and altogether 
estimable person. Adams, her nephew, was my butler and per- 
sonal servant. There was a boy under him, also of the district, 
a cook and three maidservants whom I seldom saw. 

The only other member of my household was Miss Simpson, 


The greatest series of detective-mystery stories since The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ 


Sir NCorman Greyes, the detective, begins this narrative: 
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a secretary engaged for me through a well-known office in Lon- 
don, to whom I dictated, for several hours a day, material for 
the work on crime which I had made up my mind to write, directly 
I had relinquished my post at Scotland Yard. She was a woman 
of about fifty years of age, small, with gray hair parted neatly 
in the middle, the only sister of a clergyman in Cambridgeshire, 
an agreeable and unobtrusive person, whom. I invited to dine 
downstairs once a week, but whom I otherwise never saw except 
when engaged upon our work, or in the distance, taking her daily 
bicycle ride in the park or the lanes around 

Out of doors there was Benjamin Adams, my gamekeeper, the 
brother of my butler; and Searle, my chauffeur, who came to 
me from a place in Devonshire with excellent references, a sim- 
ple-minded and almost overingenuous youth. ‘These comprised 
the little coterie of persons with whom I was brought into con- 
tact day by day. Not one of them could possibly have borne 
me any ill-will; yet I lived among them, waiting for death! 

One morning—I remember that it was the first of November— 
I set out for a long tramp, accompanied only by Adams, the 
keeper, and a couple of dogs. We were on the boundary of 
my land, looking for stray pheasants in a large root-field. On 
my right was a precipitous gorge which extended for about half a 
mile, thickly planted with small fir trees. I was walking, by 
arrangement, about twenty yards ahead of Adams, when I was 
suddenly conscious of a familiar sensation. There was the zip 
of a bullet singing through the air, a report from somewhere 
in the gorge, a neat round hole through my felt hat. 

“Gawd A’mighty!” yelled Adams. “What be doing?” 

I showed him the hole in my hat. He stood with his mouth 
open, looking at it. There was no further sound from the gorge 
except the tumbling of the stream down at the bottom. It was 
an absolutely hopeless place to search. 

“We'll be getting home, Adams,” I said. 

“There be some rascal about, for sure!” the man gasped, gaz- 
ing fearfully toward the gorge. 
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“As he can see us,” I pointed out, “and we certainly shall never 
able to see him, I think we'll make for the road.’ 

Adams complained sometimes of rheumatism when I 
walked him too fast, but on this occasion he was a hundred yards 
ahead of me when we reached the lane On our homeward was 
he was voluble 

“There be James Adams, my nephew,” he said, “and William 
Crocombe, who do farm them lands. They be harmless folk, if 
ever such were. Some lad, I reckon hold of a rifle.” 

“Do either of them take in tourists?” I asked 

Adams was doubtful. That afternoon I motored over to make 
inquiries. Neither of the farmers accepted tourists; neither of 
them had seen a stranger about the place; and as regards rifles, 
the only one I could discover had obviously not been discharged 
for a year. I drove on to the county police station and left a 
message for the inspector. He came over to see me that evening, 
solemn, ponderous and unimpressed 

“T suspect some farmer’s lad was out after rabbits, sir,” 
his decision 

I showed him my hat 

“Farmers’ lads,” I pointed out, “don’t as a rule shoot 
with a rifle which carries a bullet that size.” 

He scratched his head The matter was certainly puzzling, 
but apparently without absorbing interest to him 

“Them lads be powerful mischievous!” he sighed 

I dismissed him after the usual refreshments had been proffered 
and accepted. A few further inquiries which I myself made in 
the neighborhood led to nothing 

I took my little two-seater out to call on a friend, a few after- 
noons afterward, and found the steering-gear fallen to pieces 
before I had gone a mile. I was thrown into a ditch, but escaped 
without serious injury. I scarcely d Searle’s assurance to 
convince me that he knew nothing of the matter, but even in its 
damaged state it was quite obvious that the pins had been will- 
fully withdrawn from the pillar 
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HE fact that I was compelled to be a prisoner in the 
house for several days from an injury to my knee, and 
sible for my accidental 
into the room unex- 


worked at unaccustomed hours, was respor 


discovery of Mrs. Simpson’s diary. I came 





pectedly and found her writing. It never occurred to me but 
that she was engaged upon my work, and so I looked over her 
shoulder. She was writing in a ry, completing her entry for 
the day before 
V.G rked for hou p? ed lf im p rk nched in, 
b o ry in after ? V j iccident but was 
1b hor Said ith niur hich were not 
serio { pbted int ” / WW Wanor next Tues- 
da ? ck Py } , dusk 
Miss Simpson was suddenly conscious of my presence. She 
placed her hand over the page 

“This is my private diary, Sir Norman,” she asserted. 

“So I gathered,” I replied What is your interest in my 
doings, Miss Simpson?” 

“A personal one,” she assured me “T appeal to you as a 
gentleman to let me have the 





altercation of any sort what- 
for the possession of 


ly, was peculiarly 


I confess that I was weak 
ever, ending, without doubt, in a struggle 
the diary with this quiet-l 
repugnant to me. I rang the bel 

“I shall order the car to take you to Barnstaple for the five 
o'clock train, Miss Simpson,” I said 

She rose to her feet, grasping the 

“What is \ complaint against me, 
asked 

“During this last week,” I told 
made upon my life. I am _ naturall 
keep a close account of my personal 

She stood for a moment 


rimmed 





book firmly. 


yur Sir Norman?” she 
1 her, “two attempts have been 
ly suspicious of people who 
movements.” 

looking at me through her 
spectacles in a dazed, incredulous sort way. 
she turned and left the room. I never saw her again. 

It was that very same afternoon, on my return from the vil- 
lage, where I had to mail a letter with my own hands, 
covered with mud, out- 
1 that a gentleman was 
surprise and infinite 








gold- 


Then 


ot 


gone 


that I found a grav limousine touring-car 
side my front door, and Adams announce 
waiting to see me in the study 
satisfaction. it was Rimmington 
“T have 
shook hands. 
“Anything doing down here?” he asked quickly. 


To 


my 


this moment posted a letter to you,” I said, as we 
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“Too much for my liking,” I answered. “What 
have—tea or a whisky and soda?” 

He accepted the tea, and ate buttered toast in large quantities 

“T have come straight through from Basingstoke,” he explained 
“The Chief rather got the wind up about you.” 

“Tell me all about it,’ I begged. 

“TI wish I could,” Rimmington replied as he accepted a cigar 
and lit it. ‘You read the papers, I suppose?” 

“Regularly.” 

“You've seen what a hell of a time they've been having round 
New York? Eleven undiscovered murders in ten days, and sev- 


will you 


eral million dollars stolen. The New York police have been 
working steadily for some time, and made their coup last week 
They made half a dozen arrests, but the head of the gang 
escaped.” 

“A known person?” F asked 

“Personally,” was the confident reply, “I don’t think there is 


the slightest doubt but that he is the man who has passed at 
different times as Thomas Pugsley, James Stanfield and originally 
Michael Sayers. He has vanished from the face of the earth, so 
far as the New York police have ascertained, but they obtained 
possession of an uncompleted letter which he must have been 
typing at the time of the raid. The first page he probably de- 
strovyed or took with him. The second page refers to you. Here 
is a copy.” 
Rimmington withdrew 

paper and passed it to me 


from his pocketbook a halfsheet of 


I read it slowly, word for word 


Things here have come to their natural end. The last fortnight 
has been productive, but there is danger in any further prosecution 
of our energies, There is only one man who stands in the way of 
my return to London. You know well of whom I speak. I wait 
day by day for your news of him, and hope to hear of no more 
blunders that the woman you know of, too, is carefully 
watched. She may be as loyal as she seems, but there are mo- 
ments when I have had my doubts. If N. G. can be disposed of— 


See 


“Interesting.” I remarked, To whom the letter 
addressed ?’ 

“To a firm of leather-brokers in Bermondsey,” Rimmington re- 
plied, “and it was written on the notepaper of a firm of hide- 
brokers in New York.” 

“The letter is from our friend, right enough,” I decided. “There 


have | two attempts upon my life within the last two days 


“very! was 


peen 
and I have just sent away a secretary who was keeping a careful 


note of my doings.” 

We talked for an hour or more, and arrived without difficulty 
at a mutual understanding. Rimmington undertook to send a 
good man down from Scotland Yard to make inquiries in the 


neighborhood, and he promised also to trace my late secretary’s 
antecedents through the office from which she had come. In the 
meantime he begged me to return to London with him. The sug- 
gestion was not at first altogether attractive to me. 

“I don’t like being driven away from my own home,” I grumbled. 
“Besides, there will be nothing for me to do in London at this 
time of the year.” 

“Greyes,” he said earnestly, “listen to me: You can play 
golf round London, and get on with your book. You are far 
safer there than you would be in an unprotected neighborhood 
like this. But apart from that altogether, we want you up there 
This wave of crime in New York had ceased. Paris, to, is 
quieter. The Chief is profoundly impressed with the belief that 
it is because operations are being transferred to London. That 
odd sheet of letter which I have shown you confirms the idea 
I am perfectly convinced in my own mind that we are going to 
be up against it hard within the next few weeks.” 

“When do you want me to come?” I asked. 

“Back with me tonight,” he answered promptly. “There is a 
full moon tonight, and my chauffeur knows every inch of the road 
We can leave after dinner and breakfast in London.” 

“Very well,” I agreed. “I will order an early dinner, and we 
can start directly afterward.” 


HAD told Rimmington of all the material things which 

had happened to me down at Greyes Manor, but I had 
not spoken of that curious sense of impending evil which had 
clouded my days, and the prescience of which had been so re- 
markably verified. We were scarcely crossing the first stretch 
of Exmoor, however, when the memory of it came back to me, 
and with the memory an overpowering return of the feeling itself 
I filled a pipe, stretched myself out in a corner of the car, and 
set myself to fight this grim ogre of fear. 











By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“Gawd A’ mighty!” yelled 
Adams, “What be doing >” 
I] showed him the hole in 


my hat. 


It was no easy matter, however. All through the night I was 
haunted with fancies. The gorse-bushes on the moors seemed 
like crouching men, the whistle from a distant railway station a 
warning of impending danger. In a small village before we 
arrived at Taunton, a man stood in the open doorway of his 
house, looking out at the night. He scanned us as we passed, 
and turned away. Through the uncurtained window of his sitting- 
room I saw a telephone on his table. 

At Wiveliscombe, a man with a motorcycle stood silent as 
we passed. He leaned forward as though to see the number of 
our car. In ten minutes he raced past us, his powerful engine 
making the night hideous with its unsilenced explosions. Across 
Salisbury Plain, as we drew near Stonehenge, a cruelly cold wind 
was blowing. We drank from a flask which I had brought, and 
wrapped ourselves up a little closer. At some crossroads, high 
up in the bleakest part, another car was waiting, its lights out, 
its appearance sinister. We passed it, however, at fifty miles an 
hour, and the man who was its sole occupant scarcely looked at us. 

We passed through Amesbury, up the long rise to Andover. 
through Basingstoke, and settled down into a steady fifty miles 
an hour along wonderful roads. The moon was paling now, and 
there were signs of dawn; right ahead of us was a thin streak 
of silver in the clouds, slowly changing to a dull purple. Before 
we had realized it, we were in the outskirts of London, our 
ace gradually reduced, but still racing through the somber 
twilight. 
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the railway arch, 
my head out of th 
We had come almost to a standstill, stopped by 
had been talking t 
the side of the road 


At Isleworth, just as we had passed under 
felt the brakes suddenly applied and thrust 


window. 
stalwart policeman who, notebook in hand 
the occupant of a touring-car drawn up by 
He came up to the open window. 

“Are you gentlemen going through to London?” he inquired, 

“We are,” I told him. “What can we do for you?” 

The words had scarcely left my lips whe 





I knew that we wer 


in a trap. I realized it just in time to save my life. I struc 
with all my force at the ugly little black revolver which wa 
thrust almost into my face. There was a report, a sharp pai 


at the top of my shoulder, and the revolver itself slipped fror 
the man’s crushed fingers. I was within an ace of having hi 
by the throat, but he just eluded me. The touring-car was noy 
passing us slowly, and he leaped into it, leaving his helmet lyin 
in the road. A third man, who seemed to rise up from undeg 
neath our car, tore along and jumped in behind, and they sha 
forward, traveling at a most astonishing pace. 

Rimmington shouted to our chauffeur through the tube, with t 
idea of pursuing them. We started forward with a serles 4q 
horrible bumps, and came almost immediately to a standstill. 
sprang out. Both our back tires had been stabbed through wit 
some sharp instrument. In the distance, the other car he 
rounded the corner, and with screaming siren, was racing aw 
for London. 
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Janet Takes Up the Story 


T was toward the middle of October when I heard from 
my husband for the first time in many months. For a 


long time my luck had been atrocious I lost the greater part 


of the money paid me for the recovery of Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s diamonds, by an investment in a small millinery business 
which I discovered, too late, to be already moribund. 1 had lost 
post after post for the same maddening reason. My looks had 
suffered through privation, and my shabby clothes were unbe- 
coming enough; but if I had been Helen of Troy herself, I could 
scarcely have evoked more proposals of the sort which must 
bring to an end ordinary relations between employer and employee. 
My good resolutions began to weaken. I had almost made up 
my mind to appeal for help in quarters which would necessarily 


have meant the enc of my more or less honest life. when one 
morning a young man who looked like a bank-clerk was ushered 
shamelessly by my landlady into my bed-sitting-room. I was 


folding up a coat which I was going to take to the pawnbroker. 


I was not in a very pleasant frame of mind, and I was furious 
with my landlady 


“What do you want I asked cold! This is not a room in 
which I can receive visitors.” 

“My visit is one of business, madam,” he answered. “Are you 
Mrs. Janet Stanfield? 

“T am generally known by that name.” I replied 

He opened his pocketbook and counted out two hundred pounds 


in bank-notes upon the table. I watched him, spellbound 


“With the compliments of the bank manager,” he said as he 
took up his hat and turned away. 
| “Who sent the notes?” I called out after him. “What bank is 
‘it from?” 
‘ “The bank of faith, hope and charity.” he answered with a 
‘smile. “Good morning! 
‘* He was gone before I could get out so much as another word 


‘T took up the notes greedily. I had done my best to live with- 
out my husband's help ever since certain news as to his doings in 
‘America had reached m« For some reason which I did not 
{myself altogether understand, I had, I thought, cut myself oft 
from any association with him and his friends. Yet in my 


toresent straits my attempt at independence seemed hopeless. The 
s t t 
money was a necessity to me 
} y 1t ry) \ } 


I paid my landlady, and made her a present of my dilapidated 








‘wardrobe. I possessed the art of knowing how and where to 
‘buy things, and before lunch-time that day I was installed in a 
-small flat in Albemarle Street. wearing clothes which were in 
<eeping with my surroundings vith an evening dress and 
loak in reser\ My neck and throat and fingers were bare. 
‘for I had seen nothing of my jewelry since our ill-omened ad- 
-venture in Paris 

At f\ ninutes to one, h wwever even (nis yn litic n was 
mended! \ vouth from the hall-porter’s off a package 
into my hand h had just been left by a messenger. I opened 
t and found lozen familiar morocco cases. A portion 





yf the jewelry, which I had never thought to see again, was in 
ny hands. It was t husband had either 
iulready returned or ing so, and that my 


elp was needed 
sign or message trom 
after the fashion ot 
‘ng to the feel of 


vs went by without a 
vhich I lived 
th and luxury, cling- 
he perfumes of my 





yath, eating good fo i with slow but careful 
yppreciation. I felt the life revive in me, the blood flow once 
nore through my veins. During those three days nothing in 
his world would have driven me back to my poverty I would 
Nave committed almost any crime rather than return to it. 


N the fourth day I met Norman Greves. I was leaving 


, a hairdresser’s in Curzon Street when he rounded the 
torner of Clarges Street, carrying a bag of golf-clubs and evi- 
Hently looking for a taxicab. I was within a foot or two of him 
yvefore he recognized me. I was conscious of a keen and peculiar 
hrill of pleasure as I saw something flash into his stern, unim- 
bressive face. Enemies though we were, he was glad to see me. 
1 “Good morning, Sir Norma I said, holding out my hand 


(‘Are there no more criminals left in the world, that you take 
1oliday ?”” 
+ He smiled, and put his clubs through t 


he open window of a 
axicab which had just drawn up by the side of the curb 


“IT am tired of hunting criminals,” he confesse 
they are turning the tables. They are hunting me 


The Winds of Death 


“Indeed?” I answered [hat sounds as though my husband 
were coming back 

“There are rumors of it,” he admitted. “Are you staying near 
here?” 

“I am living at the Albemarle Court,” I told him. “Why not 
have me watched? If he does come back, 1 am sure I am one ot 
the first people he would want to visit. 

“It is a wonderful idea,” he agreed, with a peculiar gleam in 
his keen gray eyes. “I would rather bribe you, though, to give 
him up.” 

“How much?” I asked. “He has treated me very badly lately 

“Dine with me tonight,” he suggested, “and we will dis 
cuss it.” 

I am convinced that Norman Greyes is my enemy, as he is 
Michael's, and that I hate him. Nevertheless he has a power 
ever me to which I shall never yield but which I cannot explain 
or analyze. At the thought of dining alone with him, I felt a 
little shiver run through my body. He stood looking down at 
me, smiling as he waited for my answer. 

“IT shall be charmed,” I assented boldly. 

“At my rooms,” he suggested, “—Number Thirteen. About 
eight o'clock?” 

“Why not at a restaurant?” I asked. 

“Out of consideration for you,” he replied promptly. “You 
are probably more or less watched, and your movements reported 
to the organization of which your husband is the chief. If you 
are seen dining alone with me in a public place, they may imagine 
that you have come over to the enemy.” 

“You are most thoughtful,” I replied, with all the sarcasm 
in my tone which I could command. “I- will come to your 
rooms, then.” 


E nodded pleasantly. raised his cap and stepped into 
the taxicab. I watched him a moment, hating him be- 

cause he seemed the one person who had the power to ruffle me 
He was dressed just as I like to see men dressed, in gray tweed 
loose but well-fitting. He wore a soft collar, and the tie of a 
famous cricket club. His tweed cap was set just at the right 
angle. He moved with the light ease of an athlete. I hated his 
shrewd, kindly smile. the clearness of his bronzed complexion, the 
little humorous lines about his eyes. I went straight back to my 
rooms and wrote him a few impulsive lines. I wrote to say 
that I would dine with him at any restaurant he liked, but not 
in Clarges Street, and that he could call for me at eight o'clock 

At half-past three that afternoon I received the invitation 
which I had been expecting, and at four o’clock I stepped out of 
a taxicab and entered the offices of a firm of solicitors situated in 
1 quiet square near Lincoln’s Inn. An office-boy rose up from 
behind a worm-eaten desk and invited me to seat myself on a 
hard wooden chair while he disappeared in search of Mr. Young- 
husband, the principal partner in the firm. The office was deco 
rated by rows of musty files, and a line of bills containing par- 
ticulars of property sales, the solicitor in each case being the 
firm of Younghusband, Nicholson and Younghusband. After a 
few minutes’ delay, the boy summoned me and held open a door 
on the other side of the passage. 

“Mr. Younghusband will see you, madam,” he announced 

The door was closed behind me, and I shook hands with a tall 
elderly man who rose to welcome me in somewhat abstracted 
fashion. He was untidily but professionally dressed. He wore 
old-fashioned steel-rimmed spectacles, reposing at the present mo- 
ment on his forehead. The shape of his collar and the fashion 
of his tie belonged to a bygone generation. There were rows of 
tin boxes extending to the ceiling, a library of law-books, and his 
table was littered with papers. He reseated himself as soon as 
I had accepted his proffered chair, pushed a thick parchment deed 
on one side, crossed his legs and looked at me steadily. 

Mrs.—er—Morrison?” he began, using the name by which I 
had been known during the last few months. 

“That is more or less my name,” I admitted. “I received a 
telephone message asking me to call this afternoon.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” he murmured a little vaguely. ‘“Now 
let me see,” he went on, looking among some papers. “Your 
husband appears to have been a client of the firm for many years 





but my memory—oh, here we are,” he broke off, drawing a slip 
of paper toward him. “My instructions, cabled from New York 
were to hand you the sum of two hundred pounds. You received 
that amount, I believe? 

“IT received it and have spent the greater part of it,” I replied 

His expression became a little less benign. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “That sounds rather extravagant 
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“Capital ! ” he replied. 


“I have been without any means of support for many months,” 
I told him. 

He scratched his upper lip thoughtfully. 

“Your husband has, I gather, been engaged in operations in 
New York of a delicate nature. The world of finance has always 
He appears now, however, to have brought his oper- 
You are aware, perhaps, that he has landed 


ts secrecies. 
tions to a close. 
in Engiand?” 

My heart gave a little jump. I could not tell whether the 
ensation I experienced had more in it of joy or of fear. 

“Ts he safe?” I asked. 

“Safe?” Mr. Younghusband repeated a little vaguely. 


not 2” 


I looked around at the shabby 


There was a moment’s silence. 
ut imposing contents of the office, at the lawyer’s mildly puzzle: 
xpression. I drank in the whole atmosphere of the place, and 
I was dumb. Mr. Younghusband suddenly smiled, and tapped 


“You see no resemblance to Mr. James Stanfield >” 


with his forefinger upon the table. He was like a man who has 
suddenly seen through a faulty phrase in some legal document. 

“IT apprehend you,” he said. “For a moment 
gether able to appreciate the significance of your question. 
York is a curious place, ? 


I and I understand—er—that the financial 
operations in which your husband has been concerned, although 





profitable, may have made him enemies. He traveled back to 
England, indeed, under an assumed name. Let me see—I have it 





somewhere,” he went on, fumbling once more among a mass of 
papers. “I had it in my hand only a few minutes ago. ; 
Here we are—Mr. Richard Peters. I am instructed to say, 
madam, that your husband would welcome a call from you.” 

“Vou have his address?” 

For the moment Mr. Younghusband looked vague again. Then, 
with a little smile of triumph, he turned over the slip of paper 
which he held in his hand. 

“Yes—his address,” he repeated. 





(Continued on page 148) 





Have you ever won- 


; upper 


most in the mind of 


dered what 


the £ irl who serves 
you in one of our 
great stores ? The 
thoughts of one such 


girl are disclosed here 


N the long room, be- 
tween the lockers and 
the washbowls, seven 

girls were discussing a cus- 
tomer of the store. 

“Style!” cried the girl 
with the lacquered nails. 

“Why, she’s got more style 

than you ever seen before, 

Sadie Hempel! Of course, 

maybe it aint the kind 

you're used to. Nothing 

screaming about it, and 

you have to know somethin’ 

about good dressing before 

you know how well dressed “] 

Alexa Sturtevant is. But 

take it from me, Sadie, 
there aint a woman walks 
in this store with the class 

Miss Sturtevant has.’ 

“You said the right word 
there!"—another girl] 
farther along the row. “It’s 
class Alexa Sturtevant has, 
just pure class.” 

“Yes, I know But it’s 
style too. Her clothes are 
all French, but 
the French kind that are 
copied over on Broa lway 
They're awful quiet 
they have the lines!’ 

t’s more than lines,” the second girl persisted. “It's the 
way she wears ‘em, the way she walks and speaks and every- 
thing. Why, when she comes up to a counter, it’s just as if the 
other women was a mob, if you get what I mean. It’s funny, 
too, for she isn’t exactly pretty—” : 

“No, she isn’t pretty,” chimed in a young blue-eyed girl, “but 
she’s got a lovely way of speaking—” , 

“I read a piece in the paper last month about her family,” said 
a girl who was hastily changing her black serge store frock for a 
blue serge suit, “and it said they was one of the oldest families 
in this country, and that her great-grandfather was a general 


&6 


‘l don’t want any, Mother. 
I'm going out to supper with— 


with a fnend of May Griswold’s.” 


they, wnt 
tney aim 


don’t get ‘em—but oh, 


tnats 


dearies, 


(ertain Something 


cA Story of the Girl 


or something in the Revolutionary War, and that her grandfath 
was—” 

“There, what did I say!” The second girl was 
“Didn't I tell you it is something more than style? You can’t 
like that unless you've got—unless you are—” 

She hesitated, struggling for a word. Instinctively she 
that “class” had already been overused. And besides, it did 
quite express that elusive quality they were all trying define 
But while she was groping through her scanty vocabulary, th 
girl in front of the last washbowl at the end of the room pri 
duced the simple words: “A lady!” 

They accepted the word with relief and approval, although the 
would have hesitated to use it, sensing its threadbareness on thei 


triumphant 


} 
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By GRACE SARTWELL Mason 


Who Waits on You 


lips. For too many times had they hurled over a haughty 
1oulder: “I want you to understand I'm a lady!” Thus used, 
> word had a legitimate and valuable place in their vocabulary. 
sut subconsciously they knew there was another use of the word. 
meant something delicate and sterling—something some of 
em recognized in those rare moments when they met it, and 
ndered about—something you could not buy in any store in 
> world. It belonged to this woman they were discussing. With 
pproval they metaphorically laid it at her feet, and felt that it 
is the perfect tribute. 
But the girl who had produced the word stood still in front of 
mirror, thinking. In it she met her own eyes. An instant 
fore, they had been bright with excitement, the pupils very 


tli feta BROoOwN 


Now they relaxed a little, 
dreamily. What was a lady? If having an 
ancestor in the Revolution did it, then she was 
one. Aunt Emmie had a book with the whole 
Barrows family in it. But how could you be 
when you lived in Harlem and your father 

had to wash every night with yellow laundry soap to get the 

machine-grease off his arms? 

She gave her shoulders a shake of impatience. After all, it 
didn’t matter. Things were as they were, and you couldn’t change 
them. She had never thought about it before, but tonight when 
the girls began to discuss Miss Sturtevant, she had suddenly ached 
with a new longing. Wouldn’t it be wonderful just for one 
evening, to look like Alexa Sturtevant? To have her clothes, 
her way of carrying her head, her air of being at ease, and friend- 
ly, and just somehow—somehow right! 

There was a very special reason why she wished this tonight. 
At thought of the reason, the wide-pupiled excitement returned 
She darted a sidewise glance at the other girls as 
87 


large and black 


to her eyes. 
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she hurriedly dried her hands. What would they say if they 
knew what she was going to do tonight—if they knew that she 
was going to have dinner with Mr. Holbrook Burke? An astonished 
hush would fall upon them; and then they would gather about 
her, twittering, envious and curious. 

For some of them knew him by sight and reputation, the 
girls at the glove-counter especially—a rich little man, beginning 
to be tubby, with thick silvery hair, a benevolent, watchful smile. 
How utterly astonished they would be if they knew that among 
them all he had noticed Aer. For she was not pretty in the 
luscious way of Sadie Hempel. She was slender and graceful, 
and she had a certain way with her clothes, a sort of genius for 
simplicity that made her stand out among the rest of them. But 
there were several prettier girls powdering their noses alongside 
her at that moment 


TOOPING toward the mirror, she anxiously examined an 

imaginary blemish on her smooth white skin. There was 
a queer fluttering in her throat. It seemed as if the girls would 
never get on their hats and go. She wanted to be among the 
last to leave the store tonight. Rodney Joyce wouldn't be likely 
to wait for her if she were late; and while, of course, she would 
not in the least mind telling him about her dinner engagement 
with Mr. Burke, it would take some explaining. It would be a 
bother, and she wanted to get home quickly, so as to have plenty 
of time to dress. 

But the instant she stepped outside the employees’ door, she 
saw that this was one of the nights when Rodney had waited. 

“Hello, Rod!” She smiled at him faintly, and shifted the hat- 
box she was carrying to the side away from him. 

But she need not have troubled, for he was not very observant 
of details tonight. The instant he fell into step with her, it 
was plain that he was so suffused by a large sense of well-being 
that he walked in a golden haze. His smile became wider and 
more boyish; the blue of his eyes deepened. 

“Gee, I thought I'd missed you, Lil! Got off early today. 
But I waited because I wanted to tell you something.” 

At this point they reached the curb, which gave him an excuse 
to take her arm. He bent his athletic young body a little in an 
unconscious curve of protection as he guided her through the 
traffic, and he looked down at her tenderly. When they reached 
the other side, he still held her arm as they jammed their way 
down the subway stairs. 

His touch made her feel irritable, and she wanted to get 
away from it—which was odd, for she had been for a long time 
more than a little in love with Rodney Joyce. Their families 
had been neighbors for years, almost as if they lived in a country 
town, instead of in the brick-and-mortar wilderness which was 
Harlem. Their mothers exchanged recipes and apron-patterns, 
and there was a secret hope between them that Rod and Lily 
would marry some day and take a flat near them. 

Lily and Rod were perfectly well aware of this hope. It was 
in their eyes often when they “jollied” each other, keeping up 
their long game of being merely good pals. They were more 
practical than their mothers, they believed. Their demands 
of life were higher and more complicated. Rod often said he 
wouldn’t have the nerve to ask any girl to start housekeeping 
the way his mother had. And Lily had grown through the 
romantic recklessness of twenty. She was twenty-four, and she 
looked about her. She knew that Rod was right. He ought to 
be getting a good salary, and have “prospects,” before they 
ventured on that road of many turnings. 

But all the same her feeling for him went deep. It had grown 
beyond the first feverish stage of being in love and had become 
something tranquil and tender, a part of her, without which she 
could not imagine life. They had always had such good times 
together. They understood each other. 

At least they always had until now. But the trouble now, 
Lily thought, was that she didn’t understand herself. Why, for 
instance, didn’t she tell him, while they were going down the 
subway stairs, that she was going to have dinner with Mr. Burke? 

To be sure, Rod wasn’t giving her time. He was clutching 
her arm and shouting in her ear above the din of an incoming 
train. 

“Say, Lil, what do you think? You know the Crescent Electric 
Company—you know I told you about a member of the firm 
nosing around the store last week, and he talked with me, and 
he came back again yesterday? Well, he sent word today to 
come around and see him after we close Saturday! What do 
you think of that?” 

Instantly she forgot herself. Her eyes sparkled happily. “Oh, 


Rod! I'll bet they’re going to offer you that position you 
wanted!” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder. I heard yesterday there is going to 
be an opening with them soon. It sounds as if it is exactly what 
I've been looking for. You see, it’s like this: they want a fellow 
that knows dynamos where they live, and that’s me. If I can 
get a start with a company like the Crescent—”’ 

Their train came in with shriekings and thunder. Wedged in 
the crowd, they began to push slowly toward the doors. But 
Rodney suddenly turned an inspired face toward her. 

“Let’s not go home just yet! Let’s go over to the Chop Suey 
Garden and have supper and go home when the trains are empty. 
You can telephone your mother. What do you say?” 

She shook her head and pushed on. 

“Oh, come on, Lily! Bea sport! It’s cool up at the gardens. 
We haven’t been there for a long time. Come on—” 

“T can’t, Rodney!” she cried nervously. “I mustn’t miss this 
train. I’m going out to supper.” 

With disappointment written large in his face, he was obliged 
to follow her into the packed train. For a moment or two 
they were separated, but he managed finally to get hold of the 
strap next to hers 

It was this separation that gave her a chance to see how difficult 
it was going to be to explain about Mr. Burke. For the first 
thing Rodney would say would be: “Who introduced him?” 
And the fact of the matter was, they had never been actually 
introduced. 

May Griswold, at the men’s glove-counter, had called out to 
her one day: “Say, Lily, you know the little round gent’man with 
the gray hair and the smile—the one that buys all those white 
gloves for his sister? ‘Sister,’ y-e-s! I don’t think! Anyway, 
he says you've got the prettiest way of walking of any girl in this 
store.” 

‘“Umph! 
shot back. 

But when you've been told you have a pretty walk and you 
know there’s a bit of truth in it, and you come out one summer 
afternoon to find the person who made the remark just getting 
out of his car at the curb near the employees’ exit, the most natural 
thing in the world is to feel self-conscious. She had meant to 
look forbidding, but the corners of her lips had crinkled. And 
Mr. Holbrook Burke had at once swept off his hat with a 
benevolent gayety. 

“How is our friend Miss Griswold? I was in the shop today, 
but I didn’t see her. Not ill, is she? And how are you, this stuffy 
day?” 

His conversation had flown around her like sticky fly-paper 
Before she quite knew how it came about, she was stepping into 
the car to be driven to the subway station. Nothing in that! 
Only—how could she explain to Rodney the two subsequent rides? 
Not to the subway, but through the Park, just to give her a lift 
home. It had come about so casually, so naturally. But 3-2 new 
what Rodney would say: 

“Oh-ho! Picked you up, did he, the old geeze.! 

And it hadn’t been that way at all. 

“Going to be home tonight?” asked Rodney as they swayed 
around a curve. “Thought I'd fix up that push-button for your 
mother.” 

“I—I don’t know what time I'll be back. 
nine. You'd better come tomorrow night.” 

She was immensely relieved when he assented and began to 
explain to her the history of the Crescent Electric Company. He 
was taking it for granted she was going to have supper with 
one of the girls. She meant never to lie to Rodney, no matter 
what came up. 


Thank him to keep his remarks to himself!” Lily 


Probably not before 


HEN Lily opened the kitchen door, her mother was 

at the stove, fork in hand. Her father was lathering 
his arms and hands at the laundry tub, and the room was full of 
the smell of yellow soap and frying liver and bacon. Aunt 
Emmie was slicing bread. She said: “Lo, Lily!” without looking 
around. 

But Kitty, the sixteen-year-old, languidly conveying a dish of 
boiled potatoes toward the dining-room, stopped short and 
shrieked: 

“What you got, Lil? 

“Not for you, kitten. 
having a sale in the millinery. 


A new hat for me? Oh, I need—” 

Keep off! It’s a hat for myself. Been 
No, wait! Ill put it on later.” 
Her face 
“Supper is most 


“Well, you’ll have to hurry, Lily,” said her mother. 
was unsmiling, but her eyes were full of love. 
ready.” 


A Certain Something 
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By Grace Sartwell Mason 


“T don’t want any, Mother. I’m going out to supper with— 
with a friend of May Griswold’s.” 

Then she went hastily across the dining-room to the door 
f her bedroom. But her mother, fork in hand, followed and 
alled out: “Where you going to have supper, Lily?” 

Lily felt a flare of fierce impatience. Couldn’t a girl of twenty- 
four who earned a salary and paid board to her mother every 
veek, have any life of her own? 

“How should I know! Some place downtown, probably.” 

“Very well!” returned her mother patiently, and went back to 
er frying. 

Lily closed the door of the cubicle that was her own, and tore 
off her jacket and hat. Forty minutes to make the most important 

vilet of her life! The pupils of her gray eyes were wide and 
right. As she dressed, she could hear them all talking above the 
atter of knives and forks. Incredible that only a thin partition 
eparated her from them, when a whole world seemed all at once 

have rolled between them. A faint sense of oppression swept 
ver her—the oppression of her own strangeness to herself. 

But when she took the new hat out of its wrappings with the 
ender gesture a girl reserves only for a new hat, she was radiant. 
she pulled it carefully down over her hair, a dark blue hat to 
natch her dress, with a gardenia over one ear, in the mode of the 
noment. She tried the effect of putting her head on one side and 
smiling mysteriously. Then the smile became real and rueful. 

“No hat will ever make you exactly pretty, Lily,” she thought. 
But you’ve got something—something—” 

If she had put a word to it, it would have been the girls’ 
favorite class, and if she had analyzed it, she would have laid it 

the fact that she was all American. No East Side blood there 

make her fat or under height. Her lines were all slim and 
ght and long, her color clear white. But one beautiful thing 
ibout her was her eyes, especially when the pupils were distended 
and brilliant as they were now. They suggested spirit and 
temperament. Perhaps their intensity was what had attracted 
Holbrook Burke. 

When she stepped into the dining-room, pulling on her long 


| don’t know what's the 

natter with you lately, 

Lil. You never want 
to go anywhere.” 


e gloves, her mother and Aunt Emmie and Kitty laid down 
r knives and forks to regard her critically. 
Some hat!” cried Kitty. 
Aunt Emmie’s eyes were bright and cryptic above her thin 
heeks. “I guess May Griswold’s friend will like it,” she chuckled. 
Lily looked startled, but she did not retort. One seldom knew 


hat Aunt Emmie really meant, and never what she was thinking. 


She had had an early and unhappy romance that had left her 
tather curdled. 


Her intuitions were uncanny. But she was a 
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fitter in a French dressmaking house, and she knew lines; so 
when she admonished Lily to “pull it down farther on the left,” 
Lily did so, stooping to see herself in the sideboard mirror, over 
the pressed glass pickle dish and the punch-bow! her mother had 
got with trading stamps years before. 

As soon as she saw Mr. Burke waiting for her in the tapestried 
lobby of the restaurant, happiness flamed up in her anew. Mr. 
Burke wore a dinner coat, just as if, she told herself, she were 
one of his society friends. And she was grateful to him for 
choosing this celebrated restaurant, which she had never seen, 
except through the lace of its wide windows. The fact that it 
was August, and Mr. Burke’s friends were not likely to be dining 
there, did not occur to her, to poison her pleasure in the music, 
the service, the exquisite food. 

Mr. Burke’s manner toward her, the dinner, everything, was 
so perfect that she wished when it was all over she could slip 
into the subway and go home alone, dreaming about it. But 
when they appeared at the door, Mr. Burke’s motor rolled up, 
the chauffeur sprang to open the door and Mr. Burke waved her 
genially inside. 

As they rolled through the silent Park, he leaned back against 
the deep cushions, his dapper fingers clasped over the rotundity 
of his waistcoat, on his lips a-smile that would have been called 
benevolent if one did not look at his eyes. They were as cold as 
a cat’s. 

“Take off your hat and make yourself comfortable, child,” said 
Mr. Burke. 

Calling her “child” made her feel that it would be silly to refuse 
so paternal a tone. So she took off the new hat, and Mr. Burke 
stroked her hair lightly. 

Lily’s heart thumped uncomfortably. There was a vague con- 
fusion. and constraint in her mind. She did not know quite 
what to do. If it had been Rodney, she would have said cheer- 
fully: “Stop it, Rod. I hate being pawed!” And Rodney would 
have grinned and stopped. 

But Mr. Burke was different. One read about him in the 
papers—he had a country estate and he belonged to clubs. But 
there was something 
else about him, a 
veiled insolence, an 
assurance and 
smoothness that made 
her feel helpless—and 
a way of watching 
her, and all the time 
smiling. She did not 
quite like him. 

But she liked the 
flutter of excitement 
that was left ‘over 
from the brilliant 
restaurant, and she 
liked the luxury of 
slipping soundlessly 
through the Park like 
this, on fawn-colored 
cushions, with the 
lamps over the road- 
way flashing in upon 
the silver fittings that 
had been designed for 
Mr. Burke’s com- 
fort. Her mind was a 
kaleidoscope of vari- 
colored impressions: 
a gown she had seen 
in the restaurant, the 
sheen of white satin 
damask with the pet- 
als of roses falling on 
it, the smooth, yel- 
low-white flesh of Mr. 
Burke’s hand, the richly tinted decorations of the great dining-room. 

“I could look as well as any of those women, if I had their 
money,” she thought. 

Mr. Burke laid his thick arm lightly over her unresponsive 
shoulders. Then he took it away again. His secret smile was 
puzzled, amused, a shade annoyed. But when at the northern 
end of the Park she asked him to let her walk home from there, 
his tone was urbane. 

“Nice of you to help a lonely man (Continued on page 94) 




















The story of Gusthaven, who 
feared not man, God nor devil, 


kies for his dog 


yei stole 00 





E were sitting 
in Al Spade’s 
cabin after sup- 
per that night, I remem- 
ber. There were Al,—with 
his shoes off and his wool- 


socked feet propped up on 


the foot of his bunk, 
Charley Kangas, Pete, 
Butch Somers and I. We 


had put in a hard shift at 
the New Albion, and a big 
supper lay heavy against 
the ribs of us. We weren't 
doing much talking 

Al sucked on that snor- 
ing pipe of his; Butch read 
the /rish World; Pete and 
Charley sat and (presum- 
ably) thought wilight 
was deepening; through 
the open doorway we could 
see the gold-purple of Gal- 


way Mountain across the 
canon, under the dying 
sun At her boarding 


house fifty yards down the 
trail Mrs. Latzkar was call- 
ing the children with inter 
mittent shrill wails 

Frank Gusthaven’s black 
wolf-dog Kris was dozing 
near the stove. Frank had 
gone up the hill with the 
night shift a couple of hours 
before, and I suppose the 
dog was lonely It was 
Frank Gusthaven who had 
announced one night, in the 
course of a discussion of 
religion and the Irish ques 


tion, that he didn’t fear 
God, man or devil And 
it was Frank whom I saw 


one other night at the board- 
ing-house craftily pocket a 
sugared cooky to give the 
dog after dinner 

Suddenly Kris sat up, ears erect, eyes wide and glittering, 
wet black muzzle aquiver. There was no sound outside in the 
mountain wilderness, save the far hissing of the wind as it drove 
through the pines up Hellmouth Cafion. We listened, glanced out 
of the door 

“Guess maybe he smells a pack-rat 
ventured, and sank back into silence 

Five or ten minutes passed, and then we heard footsteps scram- 
bling down the New Albion trail—footsteps, and rolling, rattling 
pebbles, and lastly the heavy breathing of a man in a hurry. 

Ole Pedersen’s gaunt frame showed in the doorway. 

“Vell, Al,” he said in labored breaths, “guess man vos kilt up 
in de mine. Fall of rock.” 

We jumped to our feet and all but knocked Pedersen over in 
our stampede for the door. As we settled to the climb of that 
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somewhere,’ Al Spade 
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By REUBEN H. Maury 


Illustrated by Audubon Taylor 


ungodly trail, he called back something about going to Yogo for 
the doctor. The scratch-scratch of Butch’s hobnails on the rocks 
Pete’s muttered Slavic curses, my heart knocking like a jack- 
hammer in my chest, as we swung up toward the looming sky 
on the trail’s terrific grade—I can call back the sensations now 
as I write. 

“In the midst of life we are in death.” . . I remember the 
thought came to me that when the prophet uttered the words 
must have been thinking of the mines. A man goes aboard the 
cage at the shift’s beginning; he sinks away at the end of a thin 
wire cable into black caverns; nor does he know whether, when 
the eight hours below are done, he will return to sun and wind 
and blue sky a living being still, or a thing to be relegated to the 
dust as quickly as may be. 

We made the mine dump at the end of the climb with bulging 
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Here is a game the kids acclaim 
With vigor, vim and zest. 
Their pep and force derived, of course, 


From ‘Ox Tail” at its best. 








—and thereby hangs a tale 


Campbell’s is Ox Tail Soup at its best. Not merely 
a deliciously satisfying food, but a recognized health- 
builder as well. It brings you, in a tasty dish, the 
native vigor of meaty, marrowy ox joints; the beneficial 
properties of fresh vegetables and herbs; the strength- 
building qualities of barley. 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


A rich, nourishing stock made from medium-sized 
ox tails, combined with diced Chantenay carrots and 
golden turnips, tomato puree, sliced Ox Tail Joints, 
celery, parsley, barley, a little leek, and a touch of 
flavoring to bring out the natural savor of this delicious 
combination. Order Ox Tail today. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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eyes and chests heaving. A little group of surface men was gath- 
ered near the shaft-head, and on a rough pile of coats and shirts 
lay Martin Dunleavy, Gusthaven’s partner on the night-shift be- 
low The sweat was breaking out on his forehead in great fat 
drops, and through clenched teeth he was saying “Oh, God!” over 
and over. They had cut away the overalls from his right leg, 
and it lay bound in a strip from Spike McCarthy's shirt, slowly 
staining a dark red 

Well, I have pieced the story together, from what Dunleavy 
told, and from comments by Con Bruin, the shift-boss, and from 
what I knew of Frank Gusthaven—who feared not God, man nor 
devil, yet stole cookies for his dog. Weighing it all in the bal- 
ance, I think he stands justified before the gods of life for what 
he did in that one minute on the six-hundred-foot level in the New 
Albion mine. 


USTHAVEN and Dunleavy worked in the New Albion 

as partners for six months. They had never met be- 
fore then. But they took to each other from the start, the lit- 
tle leather-necked Irishman and the roaring blonde Norwegian, 
when they came together that day at the mining-camp below the 
copper diggings. Together they struck the company for a job, 
and having got it, hammered a tight little log shack into shape 
for the coming winter. 

Gusthaven quickly became an outstanding figure among the 
thirty-odd men of the Captain Creek settlement. He had been 
close to the championship of the Pine Tree division heavyweights 
overseas, and though he had a giant's strength, he forbore to use 
it. Thirty-five years old, he was in manhood’s prime, weighing 
stripped an even two hundred, big-chested, lithe as a tiger, for 
all his size. 

With that flaming hair and full-blooded face, and the sea-blue 
eyes, he was a gallant figure of a man with a flavor of the old Vi- 
kings about him—you've seen such men. 

And because he sought nobody’s friendship, all of us sought his. 
He was so easy-going, yet such a terrible fighter, as he showed 
that time Bull Storms hit the boarding-house-keeper’s ten-year- 
old lad for throwing a snowball at him. And scornful as he was 
of work, he could set up timbers or muck out rock with any two 
of the rest of us. Such an all-around man, in a big, rough way 
he was; but when that wolf-dog of his, Kris, took the distemper, 
Frank laid off two shifts to doctor him. P 

Gusthaven and Dunleavy had gone up that afternoon for the 
night-shift. They rode the cage down to the six-hundred level, 
and stepped out into the station, where a single electric bulb cast 
a sharp glare over rough squared timbers and stacked tools, and 
an air-compressor chug-chugged the life-stream through the long 
pipes that faded away overhead into the recesses of the mine. 
Ahead of them gloomed the main tunnel, in whose black belly 
lay Crosscut Number Three, where they were working. 

They had been running a drift both ways at the end of the cut 
for the last four or five days. Con Bruin, the shift-boss, had 
instructed them to go on with that work: the New Albion man- 
ager had hopes of locating a new ore body in there. 

So they went in from the station, down the long tunnel, be- 
tween the ore-car tracks, clumping along on boards which sucked 
and trembled underfoot in the seepage from the rocks. Their 
carbide lamps, hung on their caps, threw ahead a weird light on 
wall and rock and timber. Finally they reached the crosscut. 

“This ought to be timbered,” Gusthaven said critically as they 
turned into the jagged offshoot from the main tunnel. “She's 
ten yards long, at least.” 

“Oh, don’t worry yourself,” Dunleavy returned sourly; “they'll 
timber her when they get good and ready.” 

They jabbed their spiked lamps into the wall of the cut, care- 
fully deposited the bucket of drinking-water under a jutting rock 
and sat down on spread slickers to “take five.” * 

The drift at the end of the crosscut was at right angles to 
the cut, and as they were working both ways, the entire job 
formed a T, with its base leading into the main tunnel.’ Gust- 
haven worked at one end of the horn and Dunleavy at the other. 
Ihe rock was comparatively soft, and they were not to blast 
until it hardened. 

Presently they fell to work. 
at the face of their diggings, 
on the siding in the main tunnel 
bide lamps, pick and shovel ringing and scraping, 
quickly filled his wheelbarrow and ran it out to the car. 


They had wheelbarrows to fill 
and trundle out to a car waiting 
In the green glare of the car- 
Gusthaven 
As he 


* This term means to take a rest 
Butte, Montana, copper mines; 
Western camps.—AuTHOoR. 


It is said to have originated in the 
but its use has spread throughout the 
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rounded the bend on the return trip he saw Dunleavy swinging 
his pick against the yielding rock 

“Get a move on, there, cocky!” he roared, and laughing 
ceeded to fill his second load. 

He felt uncommonly fine tonight, even for him; so presently 
he lifted his voice in song—an old-time tune he had picked up 
God knows where: 


pro- 


Oh, Jesse James was a lad; he killed many a man, 
And robbed the Glendale train— 
But that dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid poor Jesse in his grave 
“For God’s sake!” yelped Martin Dunleavy ten yards away 
“Have a heart.” 
Gusthaven laughed at him, and sang again as he 
clutching rocks with his weapons of peaceful conquest : 


fought the 


Poor Jesse had a wife, to mourn for his life, 
Three children—and they were brave; 

But that dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


As Gusthaven ran his empty wheelbarrow back from the car in 
the tunnel for the third time, he glanced up at the roof of the 
untimbered cut. There was a faint light from the lamps in the 
drift, and he saw in the glow what held him for the moment— 
paralyzed. Four feet from the junction of drift and cut, and 
slowly widening, was a crack in the gray-green rock. As his 
staring eyes watched it in those first seconds of utter terror, the 
gap widened from a half-inch to three-quarters, and lengthened 
from a foot to two. 

Language is too cumbrous, and our brains, under stress, too 
swift in acting, to tell all that raced through the Northman’s 
mind as he gazed at that widening crack. 

A slide of rock was inevitable. It was perhaps sixty seconds 


away! His mind grasped the unit of time desperately. One 
minute! Dunleavy was in the drift on the other side of the 
crack. Those were his first thoughts. The ring-ring of Dun- 


leavy’s pick came out to him as across endless distances—ring- 
ring, ring-ring. And the music hypnotized him for a few seconds 

Again his racing brain took up its course. Dunleavy inside 
himself outside. He could jump and run and be safe; nobody 
would blame him. Dunleavy’d be killed—crushed, or smoth- 
ered behind the wall of fallen rock. Smothered in the drift 
He, Frank Gusthaven, could go out to the world again. He 
could see old Kris, his dog, dear old Kris, black and _ long- 
haired and loving. And all the brightness of the world and its 
long trails winding; it would be his again. There was time to 
run—thirty-five seconds— 


HE crack was spreading—spreading; this was going to be 
a big fall. Life was good. 

Dunleavy stopped picking in the drift. 
begin to shovel rock into his wheelbarrow. The cutting off of the 
ring-ring released Gusthaven’s tongue. He tried to shout, bu 
the tension in his throat held his voice down to a dry whisper 

And the battle went ahead in his brain. This partner of his- 
square fellow—he didn’t know a slide was coming. Not a 
chance for both of them, to get out alive! 

Still time to run. Twenty-five seconds, anyway. He clapped 
a hard hand to his chin, jerked it away, flung himself around in 
a wild glance toward the main tunnel, clenched his fists till the 
knuckles cracked, gazed hypnotized at the ever-spreading crack 
in the top of the cut. Twenty seconds . eighteen! 

“To hell with it!” roared Frank Gusthaven. and lunged into 
the drift. Dunleavy’s light smote his eyeballs with a_blind- 
ing glare. He dived for his partner, caught him around the 
waist, swung him off his feet, and turned. Slipping and stum- 
bling on the loose rock beneath him, Frank Gusthaven bore Mar- 
tin Dunleavy to the head of the cut. Two seconds were left, 
perhaps. They might make it together, after all. 

A falling rock struck him on the shoulder. It had come, then 
He hurled his partner out and away, putting his whole weight and 
muscle into the heave, as the rocks began now to hail down upon 
him. They were coming from everywhere. The lamps were out 
he, he thought grimly, was going out too, like a lamp. He 
crouched for a long leap through the storm of boulders. And 
then a rock world, with a tearing roar, pulled away and came 
down upon Frank Gusthaven. The minute had passed, 

I have thought it was at this instant that the black wolf-dog 
Kris, down in Al Spade’s cabin, sat up with ears erect, eyes wid 
and glittering, and wet black muzzle aquiver. 


In a moment he'd 
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through this hot evening, little girl,” he 
said. ‘“‘We must have another dinner. 
Must get you out in the country air, 
eh? We'll motor up the river some night 
soon, shall we?” 

There flashed through her mind a pic- 
ture of the yellow windows of inns, of 
dancing on wide verandas. She felt sud- 
denly hungry for more. She murmured 


her thanks and slipped away toward 
home. 
She lay awake for some time after 


she had gone to bed, going over every- 
thing she had seen, every word Mr. Burke 
had said. It was hard to recall his exact 
words or expression, because her mind 
was ashimmer with the brightness of her 
memories. 

“He must like me,” she told herself 
“A man like that wouldn’t pay so much 
attention to a girl like me if he didn't 
really like her. It isn’t as if I was pretty 
Then he’d take me because he would like 
to be seen with me. . . I wonder what 
it would seem like to be married to Mr. 
Burke.” 

She went to sleep with this wonder, this 
shimmer of excitement in her brain. But 
just at dawn she awoke. Her mind took 
up again the wonder on which she had 
dropped asleep. But now the shimmer 
was gone. Her mind was clear. And 
it was an intelligent mind, sharpened by 
several years of earning her own living, 
of contact with other girls whose shrewd- 
ness had been gained in a hard and dis- 
illusioning school. 

And in this moment, at four in the 
morning, Lily Barrows didn’t fool herself. 
She knew Holbrook Burke’s type; she 
had seen it often enough in the store, 
cold-eyed, self-indulgent and covetous, 
buying things for little fools of girls. 
But to think that she, Lily Barrows, who 
had always held her head rather proudly, 
should even for one evening have fooled 
herself! 

In the morning she felt languid and 
depressed. In her lunch-hour she sent 
a note down to the electricians’ room: 
“Roddy: Come up to the house to supper 
tonight. Meet me at the south exit to 
avoid the crowd.” 

The thought of Rodney was a refuge, 


| a drink of cold water in a feverish mouth. 


FTER that, Lily took to leaving the 

store by the south exit. She was 
turning her back on temptation. But 
what puzzled her was that she got no 
especial peace or happiness out of it. 
She had been taught that if you were 
good, you were happy. She wasn’t. What 
she felt was an angry dejection, a sense 
of frustration. 

One day Mr. Burke appeared sudden- 
ly at the glove-counter. She turned 
around from putting away a box of gloves, 
and there was his benignant, half-moon 
smile across the counter. 

His urbane voice said: 
today, Miss Lily?” 

“Very well, thank you,” she managed 
to murmur. 

He lowered his voice. 


“How are you 


“How about a 


(Continued from page 89) 
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little drive and dinner up the river this 
evening?” 


“Oh, thank you, but I—I can’t—not 
tonight.” 

“Nonsense! It’s going to be a gorgeous 
evening, moon and everything. Where 
shall I meet you?” 

“T can’t, really. I mustn’t. Not—not 
tonight.” 

“I see—another date. Too bad. But 


look here, will you call me up the first 
evening when you can go? Wait—lI'll 
write down the number.” 

‘‘No—no!” she protested faintly. But 
he had turned away, sliding a slip of 
paper across the counter toward her. Her 
hand closed automatically over it. 

She folded the slip of paper small and 
tucked it into her bodice. That night 
she angrily tore it up into minute scraps 
“He needn’t think I'll ever call him up,” 
she said to her mirror. 

But the number remained printed on 
her brain. And what it stood for made a 
place for itself in her consciousness, some- 
thing secret and nagging, a promise and 
a fear, a beguilement and a_ torment. 


NE afternoon she came out of the 

shop, hesitated an instant and then 
turned away from the subway and walked 
toward Fifth Avenue. It had been an in- 
tolerable day, hot and monotonous. She 
longed for green trees and shade, and she 
meant to walk a little in the Park. In the 
open space in front of the Plaza she 
slackened her pace to look about her. In 
spite of the heat there was still gayety in 
the jaded town, in the motorcars wheel- 
ing into the Park, in the brilliant evening 
sky, in the voices of women alighting 
from motors for tea at the Plaza 
Through the open windows of the hotel 
she could hear the lilt of the orchestra. 
And from the moving crowds there 
seemed to emanate an electric invitation, 
suggestion—something that made her feel 
as the music did, excited and eager and 
sorry for herself. 

She stood for a moment or two motion- 
less beside the fountain. How good the 
air would feel, if one were in a motorcar 
rushing up the road somewhere along the 
river. She could imagine an inn—tiny 
white tables on an airy veranda, music, 
and as the night deepened, shaded candles 
and dancing. And it would be cool, 
cool! 

Suddenly she turned and crossing the 
street in a halt of the traffic, went into a 
drug-store, into a telephone booth and 
called a number. 

“Tell Mr. Burke 
is calling.” 

Her face was burning. She felt a deep 
scorn of herself. But her heart gave a 
leap when Mr. Burke’s voice said: 


that Miss Barrows 


“Fine! Good little girl for calling 
me. No, no, I’m not busy. Where are 
you now? Fine! Go into the Plaza, 


and I'll call for you. What? Well, just 
telephone your mother, can’t you? Right! 
I'll be around there in half an hour or 
so. You are a nice little thing to call 


” 


me. 
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Why grope 
for words? 


Flowers can so 
truthfully and beau- 
tifully express you. 


| silanes semis 
in cold words lack warmth. 
Send flowers. 


“Happy returns of the day” 
means little, alone, for birthdays. 
Send flowers. 


Wedding and other anniversaries 
are so beautifully commemorated 
with a gift of flowers. 


Flowers never oversay, never 
undersay, never are in poor 
taste. Just ask your florist. 


Remember that with the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Service 
flowers may be telegraphed in a 

b (4 few hours to any ad- 
Vi .? dress in the United 
States or Canada. 



























Coming home that evening after the 
delicious little dinner, served just as she 
would have had it on a_breeze-swept 
veranda with shaded lights and flowers, 
Mr. Burke gave her a little lecture in his 
paternal tone. 

“You work hard, and you owe it to 
yourself to have all the good times you 
|can. Why, child, why should you have 
turned me down the way you did the 
other day? You I’m not such a 
bad old fellow, am I? Matter of fact, 
I’m lonely. Friends all in the country 
just now, you see. You must be good 
to me and let me get you out into the 
country air whenever I can. You and I 
can have no end of good times, if you'll 
only be sensible.” 

“You're awfully nice to me,” she mur- 
mured, sincerely grateful. 

She so wanted to have this sort of 
good times, so different from anything 
she had ever known. It seemed to her 


see, 


she liked Mr. Burke a little better. She 
had an impulse to frankness. “I don’t 
think I—I look nice enough to go to 


places with you. My clothes aren’t—you 
know, I can’t dress the way your friends 
do, and—” 

Mr. Burke’s eyes sharpened as if they 
speculated whether this quiet little girl 
was as unsophisticated as he had thought. 

“Oh, clothes! If that’s what bothers 
you, buy yourself a pretty frock on—” 

The next word would have been “me,” 
but like the movement of his hand toward 
|a breast pocket, it was never finished. 
After all, he was not quite sure of his 
ground yet. There was something about 
her he did not quite get, a quality in this 
| adventure that restrained him oddly. He 
| felt his way: 

“Do you know, Lily, child, you have a 
very nice way of carrying yourself— 
rather uncommon. With the right sort of 
clothes, people would look at you twice 
anywhere. You've got a certain some- 
thing—” 
| Her face glowed. “Oh, have I? I 

know how I would like to look—like Miss 
Alexa Sturtevant.” 
“Oh-ho! You have got good taste.” 
“Do you know her?”’—eagerly. 


N unusual warmth came into Hol- 

brook Burke’s eyes. Yes, he knew 
and admired Miss Sturtevant, the finest 
type of fine lady, an aristocrat in the 
best sense of the term. And he went on 
to tell Lily about her, about her war- 
record and her charities and her beautiful 

| country home. 

Lily felt deeply pleased, as if some 
ideal she had secretly held close in her 
heart were being confirmed. And when, a 
few days later, Alexa Sturtevant came into 
the store, her eyes followed her with a 
new interest, absorbed every detail of 
dress and gesture of this woman whom 
even Mr. Burke profoundly admired. A 
real lady! Lily wondered about her, and 
her wonder was touched with wistfulness. 
It was a funny world, where one woman 
could have everything and another almost 
nothing. 

It was beginning to seem to Lily as if 
she had very little, when you came to 
think about it. And she wanted so 
much! A whole new world of things 

| she longed for had opened up for her 
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suddenly. Most of all, she wanted a 
chance to make the best of herself: she 
wanted beauty. She believed there were 
only two things she needed to be beauti- 
ful—happiness and the right kind of 
clothes. When she was happy, her eyes 
were stars and her lips vivid. Give her 
the right sort of clothes, and the some- 
thing that was in her, which the girls 
called “class,” would flower for any eye 
to see. 

Her mouth 
I'm going to 


set, and her eyes flamed 
be happy! I'm going to 
get something out of life before it’s too 
late. I don’t mean any harm; I’m not 
going to do anything wrong; and I don’t 
see whose business it is if I now and 
then have a few good times.” 


O Rodney and her family were not 

told about Mr. Burke. Why should she 
tell them when there was nothing wrong 
about what she was doing? Rodney was 
working overtime in his new position; he 
was absorbed in making good with his 
new employers, with whom he was more 
or less on trial, and he could seldom 
call for her when work was over. She 
tried not to think about him, for when 
she did, an ache came into her heart 

But one Sunday afternoon he found 
her at home and asked her to go to one 
of the beaches for a swim. 

“Oh, Rod, it’s so hot, and the beach 
will be packed. We'll most likely have to 
stand up all the way out and back.” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
you lately, Lil. You never want to go 
anywhere, and you always seem to be 
thinking about something else when I’m 
around. Is it anything I’ve done?” 

She wished he wouldn’t look at her so 
patiently and gently. “It’s the hot 
weather,” she sighed. “Oh, heavens, I 


wish I could have another vacation. I’m 
so sick of working and working.” 

He sat down in front of her and 
touched her hand awkwardly. She saw 


with wonder that he was struggling with 
a deep embarrassment. 

“Listen here, Lil,” he stammered. “I 
didn’t mean to say anything yet, but I’m 
pretty sure now the Crescent people are 
going to advance me. You know I've 
only just been waiting for the right kind 
of prospects to—to— Look here, dear, 
let’s you and me—let’s us get married. 
It’s safe enough now, seems to me. And 
I want to get you out of that store.” 

To his dismay she shrank back. There 
was none of the joy in her eyes he had 
expected. 

“What is it?” he asked her. 
you—love me enough, dear?” 

“Oh, I love you; I’m sure of that,” 
she said in a low voice. “There’s nobody 
so good as you are, Roddy. But to get 
married, to have to live on a small salary, 
the two of us—I don’t know.” 

“Well, it isn’t so darned small! And 
there’s a big chance where I am now. I 
know we could swing it, Lil, if you— 
cared enough.” 

“IT do care, Rodney, I do! But let’s 
not be in a hurry. Let’s wait until fall— 
until—” 

She did not know what it was she 
wanted to wait for—some lingering hope 
of a more shining destiny, perhaps. She 


“Don’t 


only knew that Mr. Burke’s lavishness 
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seemed to spoil her for what Rodney of small cheap pleasures. It would be- 

ould otter » flavorless indeed, it seemed to her. 

“Oh I doén't believe I could.” She 

NE evening after a week of swelter- desperately sought a compromise. “My 
ing heat, when they were driving mother—” 

back to town after dinner at a roadhouse “You needn't tell her,” Mr. Burke said 


Burke 
looking 


casually 
her 


remarked 


tired, losing 


on Long Island, 
that she was 
c¢ lor 

“What you need, my dear, is a couple 
of days at the seaside. I know a 
hotel down the coast that is very 
and quiet. Suppose we motor down there 
Saturday? You can come back Sunday 
night or early Monday, and you'll feel 
as fit as a fiddle for the rest of the week 
What do you say, little girl?” 

His voice was carefully casual. But 
her eyes widened, the pupils growing 
tense. She listened to his description of 
the place, and her weary body ached for 
the wind and the surf here was a 
thundering of blood in her head 

But scurrying about panic-stricken in 
the confusion of her mind all 
cold thought: he was putting her to a 
test. Now at last the show-down! If 
she passed it up, she would see no more 
of Mr. Holbrook Burke. And her life 
would become more a drab affair 


cool 


was one sn 


once 


promptly. “Haven't you some girl friend 
you can be supposed to visit? Come, 
come, little girl, you’re not stupid 
that you can’t think up an excuse. I 
thought vou were a sensible child. I’m 
suggesting something that will rest 


sO 


only 
vou and give you some fun. Why do 
vou hesitate? Your life’s your own, isn’t 
it? What harm could there be? You 
cwe it to yourself.” 

And so on, the fluent phrases that 
muffled his meaning. 


HEN she got out a few blocks from 
home, where he usually left her, 
she had promised nothing. But it was 
understood that he would be waiting with 
the car when the store closed at one on 
the following Saturday. This was Thurs- 
day. She scarcely said good night, for 
her thoughts were in a humming con- 
fusion, benumbing her. 
From that moment it seemed as if she 
became divided into two selves. There 


) mm wd 
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was the self that pretended to think 
tha Holbrook Burke's suggestion was 
nerely an unselfish benevolence, and 
there was the self that could not be 
fooled. And these two selves were like 
two persons in a boat engaged in a blin 
argument while a smooth, swift current 
urried them toward their unescapable 





tate She dropped asleep exhausted fror 
the contending voices; she awoke again 
and lay in the darkness weeping rebel! 
lious Would life always go on for he 
in the monotony of coming home at night 


to pork chops and her father washing his 


hands with yellow laundry soap? Would 
she never dine in brilliant restaurants and 
ride in luxurious cars, never wear the 


lovely clothes that would express herself 
never once, just once in a long lifetime, 
have a little day of beauty? 


She awakened in the morning be- 
numbed She dressed with hands that 
jerked and twitched; now and then she 


stopped and remained staring at nothing 
with eyes that held both fascination and 
fear in them. Before she had finished 
dressing, she climbed on a chair and took 
from the farthest corner of her wardrobe 
shelf a candy-box, and from the box a 
tightly folded roll of bank-notes. _— 
many months she had been saving up f« 

a fur-trimmed coat for next winter With 
a glance to make sure the door 
folded these notes into her 
pinned it to her under- 


was 
closed she 
handkerchief 


bodice 


ind 


URING her luncheon time she went 
up to the gown department 
had a_ friend. 

Saliy, you know that 
black Canton crépe you had in the 
low last week? If it isn’t sold, I want to 


where 
she 
Lanvin copy in 
win 


try it on.” 

“Heavens, Lily, have you robbed a 
bank or anything? But say, it would be 
stunning on you! It’s got wonderful 
lines. I saw Alexa Sturtevant in an 


original that was a good 


and—wait, I'll show you 
she wore with it.” 

Half an hour later Lily came out of 
one of the fitting-rooms. The charming 
dress was hers, and hers the exactly right 
hat to go with it. They reposed in tissue- 
paper nests, and Sally was to keep them 
for her until tomorrow noon. 

The next morning she rushed through 
her breakfast hurriedly. She did not want 
Aunt Emmie and her father to get away 
and leave her alone with her mother 
She could scarcely eat because of a queer 
sickening choke in her throat. But she 
went through the motions of eating with 
one eye on the battered alarm-clock her 
father alwavs brought out from his bed- 
room and placed on the sideboard. Then 


deal like that 
the kind of hat 


she set down her cup and sprang up 
“But dearie, you haven’t eaten your 
egg! Don’t you feel well?” 
Her mother hovered between the table 
and the kitchen door, the coffee-pot in 


her hand. Lily turned away to straighten 


her hat before the sideboard mirror. She 
had not looked at her mother, but it 
seemed to her that she saw her more 


plainly than she ever had before. She 
saw the patient endurance of her face 
the loving anxiety in her faded gray eyes 
that had once been like Lily’s, lovely 
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One cream to protect 
against wind and sun 
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A different cream to cleanse the 7 Peers 


skin thoroughly 


IND and dust whip the natural moisture 
out of the skin. Sun burns and tans it 
and coarsens’its texture. To keep your skin 
from becoming permanently rough and coarse, 
you must protect it yourself before you go out. 


The cream to use before going out 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream gives the skin just 
the protection it needs. It is a softening cream 
based on an ingredient famous for its soothing 
effect on the skin. This cream acts as an in- 
visible shield against the drying effect of wind 
and sun. It keeps the natural moisture in the 
skin and prevents dust and dirt from clogging 
the pores. 

The moment you smooth Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream on the face it disappears, leaving the skin 
delightfully soft and velvety. Moreover it can- 
not reappear to make the face shiny for it is 
entirely free from oil. 

The smooth surface which it gives the skin forms 
a perfect base for powder. In warm weather when 
the face has a greater tendency to shine, use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream to hold the powder and see how 
much longer you can go without powdering. 


The cream to use for cleansing 


T night, just before retiring, or right after you 
have come in from an automobile trip or any 
unusual exposure to dust and dirt, cleanse your face 


PONDS 
Cold Cream for cleansing 
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To protect your skin against wind and sunburn 
and to hold the powder, apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream before going out 


thoroughly with Pond’s Cold Cream. This cream 
is entirely different from the protective daytime 
cream. It is made with just enough oil to pen- 
etrate the pores and rid them of dirt without over- 
loading them with oil. 

When you have smoothed Pond’s Co/d Cream 
well into the pores and allowed it to work its 
way out of the skin again, wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. This deep cleansing leaves the skin free 
from the grime that bores too deep for ordinary 
washing to remove. 

Once or twice a week after this nightly cleans- 
ing, give the face a second application of Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Work it in gently where lines are 
starting to form. The oil in this delicate cream 
lubricates the skin and keeps it elastic, so that 
little lines cannot fasten themselves on the face 
and form wrinkles. 


Start today to use these two creams 


Both these creams are too delicate in texture to clog the pores 
and neithet cream will encourage the growth of hair. Get them 
in jars or tubes in convenient sizes. Drug and department 
stores can supply you. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 
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She ver ha } ] avered. Just for an instant she hesi- those Barrows who were in Aunt Em: 
thought passionately Wi fe’s not Then she clenched her hands and book, pioneers, preachers, soldiers, judg 
voing to cheat me wa l £ g ent on And some voice deep in her the birth of pride, true pride in a cle 

: ( hi cried poignantly Oh, Rodney ody and soul 
v dear! She stood very still, as one might 
A’ he door she was leaving, sh But her eves were verv bright, and watched a miracle. For she had reme 
oked bac And a cul s sens there was nervous gavety in her voice bered Holbrook Burke And she 
tie to her. She felt as if she w as she greeted Sally, who had promis him, almost as if he stood at the ¢ 
invisible to them a sil s Pa to help her into the new dress in on of that other girl in the mirror—g 
comple ‘ r fre ere of the fittine-rooms vithout delicacy or sense of res] 
walking « doc li é Into the ttle white-paneled cubicle sibility, without chivalry, wanting 
midst of her burt exciteme a sense he two girls shut themselves. A rustling his senses prompted him to want 
of drearv sadness ¢ ‘ é | vas of tissue-paper, a tender lifting out, and going after it. ruthless as only the 
‘ he Ni g ( Lily ead went the new frock maginative can be, coarse underneath 
not even her mother’s love solve Sally’s pract ced fingers were at the hooks polished veneer, incapable and ut 
het provle s tor he or avert ( aestiny and eves the patted and pulled deftly sirous of love 

Ihe instant she closed the kitchen door More rustling. and out came the hat The new pride in her spoke—and it was 
she started sharply and clenched her Lily lifted it reverently, carefully pulled the end of Holbrook Burke: “Yourre t 
hands She had not told them that she it down to the correct angle good for him, Lily Barrows.” 
would not be home when the store close And her eyes met the brilliant, strained With a catch of her breath she turned 
that afternoon. Well, perhaps that was eyes in the mirror. “I’m going to be about, took the box into which Sally had 
better She coi send wo if she happy she thought passionately “Tye folded her working-dress, carried it down 
didn’t come home got to be.” to her locker and walked swiftly out int 

Nothing is settled yet,” she thougl She stood pulling on the long white the street 
“IT can back out ny minute, ar gloves. Sally got up from her knees 
nobody will know. 7 is best—becaust where she had been doing something to R. BURKE had been waiting s¢ 
I'm not going, I'm n I was crazy eve the hem. She stood off, her head critic time, and his watch was in his ha 
to think of it. Sally will take back that ally on one side Then she too looked But the impatience in his eyes gave 
dress nto the mirror: Lily stood there framed, to an admiring smile as he watched her 

Her heart ached at thought of the straight and slender, her head held a little coming toward him. He himself opened 
dres It was too good for anything but high the door of the car for her But st 
the occasion she | bought it for It Sally stared, as if all at once she saw _ St pped before she had reached him, and 
wou not keep her war nex vinte! something more than a new frock and although she looked at him, she di 
nm nce Ay ner he har I Vv a new hat seem to see hi The re Was C( 
sell-p Well!” she exclaimed. “I've always serenity in her eyes 

It was just before noon tl one t vondered who it is you make me think of, “I’m sorry vou had to wait,” she 
telephone-girls ser g tha and now I know. It’s the queerest—wait “But vou needn't wait any longer—n¢ 
Lily’s Rodney want eC! P a minute.’ or eve! 
as soon as the store Close it s 1 She darted out and came back with ‘Now or ever? What do you m 
portant, he sai A straine I arasst the torn sheet of an illustrated supple- But she had turned her back upon 
expression came into Lily’s fect ent Look at that!” she laughed. and was walking toward the corner. S$ 

jut when the gong had s ed an Lily held in her hand the reproduction had not said good-by, but that was n 
the girls began streaming toward the of a full-length photograph, underneath necessary for Holbrook Burke. He kn 
dressing-rooms, Lilv hurri¢ th then vhich was written: “Miss Alexa Sturte- finality when he saw it in a back H 
In front of the telephon s she vant at the dedication of—” and so on climbed heavily into his car. 

She did not read the rest “Oh. well—to the club, Oscar I 
—- “Oh, Sally!” she protested take a nap.” 
But. honest, Lily, look! I don’t mean As his car swung around the corner 


vou look like her—vyou're prettier than Fifth Avenue, a young man charg 


74 7 she is; but now that I see you in that around the corner of Sixth. Thus he ra 
dress, there’s a something about you that full tilt into Lily Barrows, walking towar 


reminds me of her. It isn’t just the the subway. 


595 dress, it’s—maybe the way you hold your “Oh, Rodney!” 
head—no, not just that either; maybe “Lily! What luck! Been trying t 
it’s the same kind of style.” get you on the phone. So afraid I’ 


She stopped, regarding Lily with a missed you. Listen, old dear—I've got 
Tl aati | 1] ba puzzled interest. “Well,” she sighed, “I it, that advance with the Crescent people 
1ey COUIC ear don't know. Maybe it’s—I guess mabe It’s a great chance for me; I’m going to 
Bull Feeney S it’s class. For that’s what you've got, eat it up. It’s a mighty good salary, of 
| ] ; | ‘ Lily—dress you up right—class. course, but it’s more than that: it’s my 
9ellow to tne Lily’s eyes stared at her own reflection future—and yours, dear. 
last row in the in the mirror. Class—the something that The eyes she raised to his were com- 
bl . -} ae A i Alexa Sturtevant had, that something you pletely happy ones, but they were deeper 
eachners. /ANC couldn't buy in any shop! Could it be than he had ever seen them. 
how he did ride true that she had it? Was there some- “Rodney, I’m so glad, so glad!” _ 
: thing you had regardless of where or how “Well, I tell you I feel pretty nifty 
the pla yers. you were born, that had nothing to do myself. Look here, can’t we go some- 
Small wonder with the outside shell of your life? Was where for the afternoon? You hadn't 


there something that with the right anything planned. had you? You look 
thattheyframed chance shone through the surface until sort of dressed up.” 
a = people said about you that you were a She stood away from him a little. “D 
him ; H¢ W they ady. a real lady—something that kept you like this dress and hat, Roddy? 
d id 1t Gera | d you right, made you do things right, think His eyes took her in then. They be- 


ss is right ? came touched with wistfulness. 
Beaumont W ill She stood there, looking at herself. a “You're lovely, Lily. Somehow ys 
tell you in our tall and slender girl with eyes that were look too good for me.” 
shadowed with wonder. Something subtle She took his arm with a quick gesture 


> yr iss a “ . . , : 
next issue and powerful was taking place in the ‘No, no, Roddy. But come home with 
lepths of her. Perhaps there stirred in me so I can take it off. It’s going t 
her for the first time the blood of all be saved for our wedding-trip, you see.” 
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How Famous Movie Stars 


Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


The Secret of Having Soft, Silky, Bright, 
Fresh-Looking Hair 


ful women and you will see just how 
much their hair has to do with their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair 1s not a matter « 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon the 
care you give it. 

Shampooing is alw ays the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and luster, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it 
it because your hair has not been sham- 

pooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it be: autiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsifed cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 
IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 

little warm water. Then wet the hair 


S five: the pictures of these beauti- 


f luck, 


and scalp with clear warm water. Pour 
the Mulsified evenly over the hair and 
rub it thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to 
the ends of the hair. 

Iwo or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

wo waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the 
third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and 
silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even W hile wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed 1n at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thor- 
oughly, wring it as dry as you can; finish 
by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it 
and flufing it until itis drv. Then give 
it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than tt is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 








fy 


for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
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Why do 
women like 
pipe-smokers ? 


One said: ‘ Be 


We asked many women 
cause a man who thinks things out, does 
them and goes all the wav through with 
anything he starts generally smokes a pipe 
if he smokes at all—and nearly always he 
does smoke.” 

Another replied cag pipe moker is 
more of a home man, it seems to me. There 
is no better picture of contentment than a 
man smoking a pipe in his home after the 
day's work is done 

‘He is more honest, more reliable, mort 
manly,’ said her—but she was rathe 
young 

There were many reasons give by the 
fair ladies; some of them not very powertt 
from a logical viewpoint 

And just to show that woman is not the 
only illogical of the two sexes, we asked 
number of men why they liked the tobacco 
they smoked. One said it was strong 
enough for him. Another said it was mild 
enough for him—and they were smoking 
the same brand. All of them had some 
more-or-less indefinite reason for liking a 


certain tobacco, but putting that feeling in- 


to words was difficult. 







Even our old Edge- 
worth smokers our 
best friends — have 
difficulty in telling 
why they like Edge- 
worth. “It is a friend- 


to- 
ust 


friend-making 


bacco that j 


suits me,” was 


the best answer 





wecould get. 
Justsuits mel 
There's the whole 
thing. 


But Edgeworth 


doesn't suit 


everybody. Out of every hundred pipe- 
smokers there may be one or two who 
couldn't get supreme satisfaction out of 


Edgeworth. 

Nevertheless, we would like to send any 
pipe-smoker free samples of Edgeworth. 

If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postcard, we will forward sam- 
ples of Edgeworth, Ready-Rubbed and 
Plug Slice, and there is no tag attached, 
rhe samples 


“Send money if you like it.” 


are free and postpaid. Address your card 
to Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 
2ist St., Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Merchants: If 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


Tobacco your 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 


would pay the jobber. 
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INHIBITING WATTLES 


(Continued from page 62) 
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cerned, delivered his cherished “man-to- 
man stuff’ upon taking a drink, but in 
reason or season; while Mr. Valentine’s 
somewhat vague duty—undertaken gladly 

seemed to be the task of furnishing a 
running comment, rhetorical and profane. 
Breakfast, there was cause te believe, be- 
came a meal hideous for Wattles. In 
short, for two or three weeks the family 
hummed with moral effort and was 
greatly uplifted. All but Vera! 

“It’s perfectly absurd,” she told me 
“It’s like trying to stop Vesuvius with 
words. Do you think that conversation 
will discover what is wrong with a man 
who after fifty-eight completely nonalco- 
holic years suddenly takes to drink? I 
know what's wrong with him.” 


“What 


I'll not tell you,” said Vera. “Wait, 
ind find out.’ 
She left me, to give tea to a group 


of suitors, equally sleek-haired but less 
clearly defined than young Mr. Stevens 
“I’m weary of men!” she announced in 
the doorway 

Apparently, however, her family, ob- 
scurely and reluctantly but none the less 


earnestly, were all the while groping 
toward her point of view. At the end 


of three weeks they called in the family 
physician, old Dr. Flint—or rather, the 
head family physician, for people of the 
Valentines’ position keep a hutch of doc- 
tors as one would keep rabbits. Wattles, 
curiously enough, once his secret vice was 
known and brought out into the open, 
seemed to have lost all shame and all 
self-control. There was about him now 
a gay abandonment, as if ethical burdens 
had been cast completely upon the shoul- 
ders of others. 

The thing that seemed to worry Mr. 
Valentine most of all was where Wattles 
kept his cache of Amontillado. 

“Wants to get into it himself,” sug- 


gested Griswold in an_ impertinent 
moment 

“Don't be insolent!” said his father. 
“It’s very queer,” he continued. ‘Tells 


me he gets it from his brother-in-law, 
who’s just gone into the liquor business.” 

“Just gone in!” 

“Yes. Wattles says all the young men 
are doing so now. It’s so much more 
profitable than keeping a garage—and 
safer. But I don't believe him—that is, 
about his brother-in-law. You couldn’t 
get sherry like that nowadays even from 
a revenue agent. He has it somewhere 
in the house.” 


R. FLINT examined Wattles from 

head to foot. Mrs. Valentine had 
had a second cousin once who after a 
fall from a horse and the insertion of 
a silver plate above the brain, had taken 
to forging checks. Wattles, however, was 
found right as a trivet—‘‘an exceptional 
specimen of manhood. He must have led 
a very careful life. Not a thing wrong 
with him except, perhaps, a touch of 
rheumatism. Of course,”—old Dr. Flint 
looked slightly bemused,—“a chronic dis- 
ease like that, they all affect, naturally, 
as it were—the character. Yes, yes, one 


does find it. You couldn’t—er—send him 
away to Virginia Hot Springs, or anything 
like that, could you?” This last with 
sudden hopefulness, as if a cheering pros- 
pect of a shifting of responsibility was 
opened up 

“Certainly not!” said Mr. Valentine. 

Dr. Flint looked disappointed. “Well,” 

rather desperateiy,—*‘then—er—try sal 
hepatica.” 

For a while the results were encourag- 
There was 





ing. Three days, to be exact. 

no explanation, save a possible temporary 
interest on the part of Wattles for a 
new drink. Mrs. Valentine was de- 
lighted. “I have always said,” she ob- 


there are no remedies like 
the old ones. Psycho-analysis—huh! 
[he best cure in the world for a dis- 
ordered soul is a liver-pill. You remem- 
ber your poor Uncle Strickland in Rome 
in nineteen-nine, when he tried to run off 
with that Italian dancer?” 

At the end of the fourth day disaster, 
more dire and swift than any preceding, 
arrived. 

The Valentines were giving a dinner 
to a visiting English bishop; it was a 
large dinner, I gathered —I wasn’t there, 

and formal. The Valentines were 
rather flushed with the success of the sal 
hepatica and looked forward to having 
a pleasant time. Wattles took a curious 
method of circumventing this anticipation 
—a Barmecidan method, one might call it 

Very rapidly and very precisely, dur- 
ing the first two courses, he entered from 
the serving-room, passed around the table, 
and passed out again. There was a mag- 
nificent gesture of attention, but no food. 
What little there was was obtained fal- 
teringly from the panic-stricken John 
At the end of the second course Wattles, 
his trance broken in upon, was completely 
removed, protesting hoarsely, sotto voce, 
from the scene. 

The bishop subsequently tore up a let- 
ter he was writing home about the bene- 
fits of Prohibition. 

It was, as Mrs. Valentine aptly ex- 
pressed it, too much! 

The following Tuesday, Mr. Beers 
came to stay for an indefinite period. 


served, “that 


R. BEERS, during the brief weeks 

I saw him, remained a puzzle to 
me. He belonged to what might be 
classified as the scientific side of modern 
vouth. As I understood it, he cared 
much more for germs than he did for 
petting. He was as much of a specialist 
in his way as Vera was in hers, or Gris- 
wold in his. His “line” was desperately 
psycho-neurotic. There was no time for 
idle dreaming about extraneous matters. 
Beers studied you with his cold green 
eyes, set in a curiously chubby and boy- 
ish face, and immediately, you felt, 
pinned you to your place in his collection 
of morons. Under his steady gaze you 
became a trifle warm at the back of your 
neck at the memory of certain secret and 
treasured vices, such as three cups of 
coffee at breakfast, and things like that; 
and you were careful never, never to tell 
him your dreams. Only when he looked 
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You Can Own This 


Immortal Foster 


This beautiful print, radiant 
with color, splendidly repeats 
the work of Ben Foster's un- 
erring hand. The original, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, is painted with a full and 
subtle brush. Every stroke, every 
tone, the dream-haze of autumn 
in the Connecticut hills, are re- 
tained with such realism that 


practiced judges are amazed 


Every day you own this su- 
perb Foster will make you love 
it more—it is a wonderful trans 
fer of the subject, intact, fron 
canvas to paper. Only touching 
it, will convince you that it isn't 
the actual pigment. Generous 
in size, 21 x 24, it is one of a 
large collection of the works of 


famous American painters. 


These Facsimiles,’ distinct in 
quality, are sold by good art 


dealers. If yours? is not in- 


cluded, send us his name an 
address, and we will see that 
your wants are supplied. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Every home, 
every school, every club should 
have one or more of these inim- 
itable works of art. For with 
them goes true pride of pos- 


session 


Tue Unrrep States Printine 


AND LirnoGrarpH COMPANY 
Fine Arts Division 


No. 6 E. 39rn Sr. New York 
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at Vera did any expression approaching 
humanity swim into his remarkable ret- 
inas, and then it was an expression more 
like the sly shadow of a goldfish coming 
from behind aqueous ferns into watery 


sunlight. With his arrival the conversa- 
tion of the Valentine family suddenly 
blossomed with exotic terms. 

The amorphous “complex,” the sullen 
“inhibition,” the gay “release,” the mis- 
understood “libido,” were as common as 
the sounds of horns in an orchestra— 
were as common, that is, with all save 
Mr. Valentine. His attitude was one of 
silent but dogged obstruction. When he 
spoke at all, during these discussions, 
it was only to ask in the most irritating 
manner possible for the definition of 
words whose meanings had already been 
explained to him a score of times. That 
he meant to be irritating there was not 
the slightest doubt. 

Mr. Beers took entire charge of the 
household. He was given a magnificent 
bedroom and study on the third floor, 
the latter of which he decorated sparsely 
but appropriately with photographs of 
Johns Hopkins professors and quaint 
little monographs with titles such as, 
“The Dream-life of George Washington,” 
or “William Shakespeare as a Great-aunt 
Complex.” These were written mostly 
by young women in Western universities. 
Along one bookshelf ran a sinister series 
of volumes in black and gold by Freud 
and Jung. They looked like Vienna at 
night. Into this eyrie Wattles disap- 
peared with an alarming frequency— 
enough, at least, to interfere seriously 
with his other duties. He was swallowed 
up. From behind closed doors came 
muffled and prolonged conversation. 
Wattles emerged much shaken. But that 
it was not altogether an easy task for 
Mr. Beers, I gathered from a remark 
he let fall to me in one of his rare mo- 
ments of confidence. 

“Butlers,” he said, waving a discon- 
nected hand, “are among the most diffi- 
cult of cases—butlers and grandmothers. 
They are trained to suppression. Verv 
shy! They remind me—er—of white- 
tailed deer.” 





OU must not imagine, however, that 

our life—I say our life, because at 
the time I was so frequently at the Valen- 
tines—was sacrificed solely to grim moral 
utilitarianism. Not in the least! In the 
evenings we sometimes played games. 
There was one game of which Mrs. 
Valentine was especially fond. I think 
in it she found some “release” for a 
thoroughly upright life. I don’t know 
exactly how to describe this jeu d’esprit 
except to say it was rather like “But- 
ton! Button! Who has the button?” 
although in this instance it should have 
been called, “Thought! Thought! Who 
has the evil one?” or, “Crime! Crime! 
Who's the criminal?” 

My own ideas are still a trifle vague, 
although I played at least thirteen times. 
But then, I never was a bit good at 
games. What you did was this: Mr. 
Beers sat in a large chair in the library, 
and everyone else left the room—every- 
one, that is, except Mr. Valentine; he 
never left any room under any circum- 
stances while Mr. Beers was in it. He 


merely sat and smoked heavily, with an 
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emphasis upon the immovability of a 
fleshy man when he is depressed. 

In the hall outside, or wherever it was, 
the conspirators, if I may call them that, 
gathered together and elected a certair 
one of their number “It.” “It’s” duty 
was to think as rapidly as possible of the 
very worst thing “It” could, provided of 
course it was always something that could 
be mentioned between ladies and gentie- 
men. The nominee, “It,” was then to 
imagine himself, or herself, in detail and 
with fervor in the position of the perpe- 
trator of an outrage. The rest were to 
retain utterly guileless minds. When 
“It” was thoroughly steeped in evil, a 
return to the presence of Mr. Beers was 
made, and there, by means of questions 
and the reactions to them, he was to dis- 
cover what is so pleasantly called in news- 
paper language “the guilty party.” 


UPPOSE, for instance, Mrs. Valentine 
had chosen a delicious murder—an 
elderly uncle, who had never existed, for 
his money. Mr. Beers, hastily running 
through the keywords of other crimes, 
would finally come to this one, and turn- 
ing to Mrs. Valentine, would say: 
“Knife!” 
Mrs. Valentine, being a good house- 
wife, and having in the long interval of 


questioning become somewhat absent- 
minded, would promptly answer: 
“Fork!” 
Sometimes she said: “Napkin!” 
Obviously she was innocent. Mr 


Beers would then turn to Vera and re- 
peat the question, and she, blessed with 
the unwritten-upon mind of youth, would 
retort: “Red!” 

Then Mrs. Valentine would say: “Let’s 
try it again!” 

That Mr. Beers was invariably wrong 
did not seem in the least to deter him 
or abate the keen interest of the others. 
“Of course,” he explained, “it is very, 
very difficult under the circumstances. 
Now, if you were only real criminals!” 

Occasionally Mr. Stevens was made 
part of our little circle. He didn’t seem 
to like it. I think he thought it was 
silly. He thought almost everything silly 
except carburetors. He seemed particu- 
larly to resent Vera’s absorption in 
Aurelius Beers. Once I came upon him 
and Vera in the recesses of the front 
hall where he was bidding Vera good-by. 

“I’m through!” he was saying; and, 
evidence of unwonted passion on his part, 
he was putting on his extremely becom- 
ing light felt hat backward. “I’m 
through!” he continued, totally unaware 
of his serious sartorial predicament. 
“Damned good and through!” 

“Well, don’t swear so damned much!” 
retorted Vera angrily. 

“T’m through!” 

Vera put more femininity into her 
voice than usually was the case. “Please 
don’t be so foolish!” she pleaded. 

“Ves, I will! No—that isn’t what I 
meant! I meant, I will—no, I meant, 
I wont!” 

“Your hat is on backward,” said Vera 

“T don’t care.” And he strode down 
the hall. 

But that isn’t important; what is im- 
portant is that at this moment some- 
where out of the shadows _ stepped 
Wattles, a look of the most utter despair 
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THE MOST “BEAUTIFUL CAR 
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The Meaning of Might 


When you step on the accelerator 
of a motor car you want action— 
prompt and unfailing. You want 
to feel the gas ‘‘take hold”’ in grim 
earnest and sweep you along in a 
thrilling burst of speed. 


Action is half the joy of motoring. 
The other half is independence of 
mile-posts, creature comforts, and 
pride of ownership. In the Paige 
6-66 you get the full hundred per 
cent plus. 


For that great, deep chested, 70 
horse power engine is much more 
than a mere master of flight. It is 
an economy factor of the first im- 
portance. It assures unlabored 
effort—long life—uninterrupted 
service. 


Remember, it is the peak load and 
overstraining that crushes the spirit 


of most machinery. But not the 
6-66. For no man—in a full season 
of driving—would call upon that 
giant power plant for its maximum 
effort. 


All you need is just one ride behind 
the wheel of a 6-66 and you will real- 
ize instantly the comfort and econ- 
omy of vast reserve power. You 
will realize the benefits of 131 inches 
of wheel base and 61-inch rear 
springs. Then, too, you will under- 
stand why this car has won for itself 
the title, Master of the Highway. 


Take this ride today. Get out in 
the open where you can experience 
the joy of truly responsive power, 
perfect spring suspension and 
steady restful riding qualities. 
Then, remind yourself that this is 
the car—the champion of them all 
—that you can now buy for $2195. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


6-66 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster - 2495 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra. Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 


6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - - - - = $3155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger - - - = = 3100 
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The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 


At Jewelers’ and Men's Shops 
The Buckle, $1.00 to $10.00 
B 
The Button, 50c to $25 
the pair 
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kindly face. To say that I 
ilfwav down the stairs, was astonishe 
understatement But | 
even at that, if I was as aston 
ed as Vera. She had lived in the san 
se with Wattles and was more used 
he pertect equivalence which- 
for tl moments of Amontillado—dis- 
guished him She continued to stare 
it him, therefore, with her mouth a lit 
open. Wattles came up very clos¢ 
to her, his figure deprecatory 
You aren t—lI beg your pardon, Miss 


Vera! I mean to say, you're not sending 
Mr. Stevens away for good, are you?” 
Wha-a-” stammered Vera in a stricken 


I—I know, miss. It seems queer 
But then, you see, I've brought you up 
since you was a little girl.” 

Wattles,” said Vera, collecting her 
dignity, “you've been drinking again.” 

No, miss, on my honor. Not a drop 
since Thursday!” Wattles’ figure seemed 
to shrink into itself. “Well, then,” he 
iid drearily, and like a man who has lost 
a battle, “I'll be going.” 

“I think you'd better,” said Vera 

It seemed to me that here was some- 
thing not to be brushed aside by any 
ordinary explanation. I waited until the 


two of them had left the hall before I 

crept bewildered into the street. 

A! the end of fourteen days Mr. 
Beers reported progress. “It is 


ot.” he explained, “the ordinary case 
It is much subtler and more difficult 
\s far as I can discover, there is no 


¢ 


early mental lesion, as it were. Wattles’ 

iildhood seems to have been singularly 
ree from the disturbing complexes that 
so darken the lives of our little ones 
lortunately—er—he was left an orphan 

an early age, so he has no recollection 
of his parents whatsoever, you under- 
stand. Nothing but bird-nesting! It 
seems to have been entirely bird-nesting 
on a large English estate, where he was 
being trained to be a—er—‘tweenie,’ I 
think they call it. Up to the present, 
bird-nesting has not been discovered to 
have any very serious after-effects. No, 
I should say this thing is of recent date, 
some grave disturbance that has altered 
the normal current of his life.” 

On the sixteenth day Mr. Beers an- 
nounced that he had been able to isolate 
Wattles’ dreams. “It is very curious,” he 
said. “At first—as is so often the case— 
he claimed he did not dream at all, but 
when I told him that everybody dreamed, 
he was very much interested, and recently 
he has been able to wake himself up and 
write them down as they occur.” 

“What does he dream about?” 
Mrs. Valentine breathlessly. 

“Nero.” said Mr. Beers dispassionately. 

“Nero?” 

“Yes—I think it’s Nero. It’s a large 
man with classic features, but—er—he 
has side-whiskers. Nero didn’t have side- 
whiskers, did he?” 

“No,” said Vera. 

“Well, it’s very odd. I should say 
it was a combination of Nero and—er— 
Mr. Valentine.” 

“Ah!” breathed Vera in a sibilant whis- 
per 

Mr. Beers looked at her with a raised 
eyebrow and proceeded calmly. “At all 


asked 
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al wassall a irge cinner-party 






with wine being passed about by slaves 
He paused and regarded Vera dreamilh 
fora moment. “There is another dream 

continued, “which seems to be equa 
frequent—almost coexistent, as it wer 
It has to do with ‘Romeo and Juliet 


Romeo and Juliet? 
At this point Mr. Valentine arose sud- 


denly, turned around once like a dis- 
turbed dog, threw his evening paper 
noisily onto the table, and sat down 
again 

“Yes, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ He doesn’t 


call it that; he calls it the play where 
the young Italian gentleman and_ the 
young Italian lady poison each other 
He saw Sothern in it many years agi 
and it seems to have made a deep im- 
pression on his mind. Of course,”—Mr 
Beers hesitated and cleared his throat 
—‘this would be the natural—er—erotic 
complex we're so constantly searching 
for ; 

Mr. Valentine rumbled like a 
car the starter of which has just been 


notor 


stepped on. “I wish,” he said, “that 
erum—laying aside all this nonsense,—I 
beg your pardon!—we'd get down 


something practical. I would like to fir 
out where Wattles keeps his liquor 
that I could confiscate it.” 

“Is that all?” said Mr. Beers mildly 
“Why, I could have told you that long 


ago. I discovered it the second day I 
was here. Would you like to see for 
yourself? But of course you mustn't dis 
turb it just now; that would be ver 
serious. Possibly Wattles is there at 


moment.” 


i was an exciting little expedition we 
made in comparative darkness. Mr 
Beers, armed with an electric torch, le 
the way. He took us up to the third 
story and then along a dimly lighted pas- 
sageway to what must have been the 
servants’ quarters. Beyond this was a 
twisting stair that led to a closed door 
that opened into an attic, or trunk-room 

“Tiptoes!” whispered Mr. Beers. 

He paused with his hand on the latch 
of the door. “Not a sound, please!” he 
begged, and switched off his torch. 

The door opened noiselessly to his 
touch. Beyond was a limbo of boxes 
and trunks and suitcases. At the far 
end a faint light, coming apparently fron 
behind a barricade of opaque material, 
cast a faint glow on mysterious rafters 
and brick-work. With his finger to his 
lips Mr. Beers drew us across the inter- 
vening space. The barricade proved t 
be a number of boxes piled with the most 
exact care so as to make a small and 
private inclosure. They t 


reached to 
about a man’s shoulder, and it was en- 
tirely easy to look over them and 1 
the space beyond without being seen. An 
odd sight met our eyes. 

Wattles, totally oblivious, was sitting 
cross-legged before a narrow board raised 
from the floor by a couple of bricks. 
This, by means of a torn cloth, two gut- 
tering candles, and odds and ends of sil- 
ver and glassware, had been decked to 
resemble approximately a table set for 
a dinner. A quart of sherry at each 
end of the board furnished the only 
reality in what was otherwise quite 
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Makes It Appealin 


T is something novel to have a car whose 
smart beauty and power make it a present 
delight, but which is also an investment for the 
future. The new Chandler Six is such a car. 


The body, designed on original lines of low, 
lengthy grace, and embodying every luxury and 
refinement of appointment which the most 
artistic taste could suggest, will be smart three 
years from now. 


Into the chassis has gone the rich experience 
of eight years, supplemented by a knowledge 
gained from the performance of 100,000 
Chandlers in actual use. The result is a chassis 
that is powerful, rugged and marked by built-in 
durability. 

Despite its beauty and mechanical supremacy, 
this Chandler is the lowest priced car in its 
class, horsepower and wheelbase considered. 


Already thousands of buyers have found in 
this latest and greatest Chandler Six the style 
and beauty, the luxury and comfort, and the 
mechanical mastery, which until now seemed 
beyond their reach. 
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prest ire Mii 
] nage ( nve 
casts 
In the silence ar r g escape 
Mr. Valentine’s lips. I was afraid W 
tles would hear, but he di ] trus 
my lord,” he continued, “we wil! speedi 
have the pleasure of drinking a_ bottle 
together at the approaching nuptials of 
my voung frier Miss Vale e—t 
wine Ah old wine an V¢ ng 
love! VY ng Ove His eat Sank 
forward on his chest Sift se er reality 
had for an instant plerce ] giamour ol 
his elaborate make-believe 
Mi Bee Ss ( uS awWwa’\ ( { tne 
closed door he paus You s he 
said 
None of : id 
Once more saf n the rar NI 
Valentine ( oO} It 
¢ Y ne Ce ‘ 
ar nke ness | ess 
drunkenness and 1 ness ot I 
did kind. Erun 
Mr Beers looke I 
I 1 SOrr\ ne sa that the i 
cate and é S k 
I shi Ippe 
ner 
D' RING the next fe avs the situa- 
tion grew more tense One felt that 
one was on the verge of ultimate scOV- 
erv. Wattles and Mr. Beers disappeared 
almost entirely from. sight That this 
atmosphere of expectation was stified 
was proven by a note I received fror 
Vera the following Thursday Ferment 
was in the hastily scribbled lines 
“Come at five oclock this afternoor 
it read “We will all be there I think 
success is ours.’ 
] had considerable debate with vself 


as to whether t¢ 
as a matter of dramatic contrast—or a 
black suit, with a winged collar and a 


black tie I finally decide 


wear a gay grav sull— 


ter as being more appropriate And this 
brings me to the climax 

At five o'clock I found the entire 
Valentine family, including Mr. Beers, 


That it 


gathered in the drawing-room 
] library 


was the drawing-room and not the 


was a concession to the seriousness of 
the occasion Vera was sitting before 


an empty tea-table, ready to pour tea 
A log-fire crackled; the silver shone; and 
the curtains had been drawn to shut out 
the dusk of the February night.- Mr 
Beers had the chair of honor—a large 
chair in which his prematurely portly 
figure reclined easily. His eyes were half 
closed as if he were about to go into a 
trance. Opposite him sat Mr. Valentine 
voluminously uninterested, while before 
the fireplace Griswold, in a straight- 


ked chair. fidgeted in a manner foreign 

t S sual skeptical calm Vera was 
pin eeked; a charming evi 

ed in her eves 

And now said Mr. Beers sudder 

of portent IS sSlience we re 
ere shall we been 

Oh o! begged Vera 


Mr. Beers turned to Mr. Valentine. “I 
ilraL he said deprecatingly, it wil 
2 revelation not altogether to your 


\ curious look 


CTOSsse Mr. Valentine's 
eve is 1] this was something to whi h he 
not unaccustomed 


said Mr. Beers, “it may 
fundamentally alter vour habits of life 


My habits of lite Mr. Valentine 


opened his eves wide 

Exactly!” replied Mr. Beers Wat 
tles.” he went on, with a sudden hissing 
emphasis Is a victim of a suppression 


nexpectedly planted in his life at the 
age of fiftv-nine by an ill-thought-out 
Cecision on your part 

l What—what decision?” 
Mr. Valentine He 


demanded 


showed signs of be 


comimg angry 
You will hear me in patience,” ad 
onished Mr. Beers calmly By your 
decision to abolish wine from vour table 
Wattles has been used, particularly in 
England, to a hospitality that expressed 


lerate use of wine Ven 


vell, never mind. At all events, 
as a svn bol Ni W do vou se¢ what 

ve ive done?” ? 
No.” said Mr. Valentine with unneces- 

rv harshness, “I do not.” 

You have hurt,” continued Mr. Beers 
emnly, “his sense of gayety. You have 
very serious thing in perverting 
the svmbol. You must remember that 


his personality is entirely 
upon hospitality and—er—” 

Mr. Valentine waved a hand in a ges- 
ture of complete contempt, but his voice 
uncertain 1!” he 


concentrate 


was hoarsely Absurd 


said ‘Perfectly absurd! And if not, 
what is to be done, anyway?” 
Mr. Beers was uninterested. “That,” 


he said, “my dear sir, is entirely for vou 
to decide. You can—er—replace wine 
upon your table, or dismiss Wattles 
The latter course will, I dare say, mean 
his complete ruin, although I should do 
my best to sublimate his character into 
worthy channels.” 

The look of a man who sees water in a 
desert was beginning to creep across Gris- 
wold’s charming young face. 

Vera had risen to her feet, her hands 
clasped to her breast. Her eyes shone 

“T knew it!” she cried. “I knew it all 
along! I could have told you!” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Beers. ‘You are 
as much to blame as he.” 

Vera, her enthusiasm cruelly arrested, 
sat down 

“Wattles,” continued Mr. Beers, “is a 
romantic. In his simple but baffling char- 
acter, romance and hospitality go hand 
in hand.” 

Vera stammered angrily. “What 
that to do with me?” she demanded. 


has 


M& BEERS partially closed his eyes 
again. “A great deal,” he began in 
a rapid monotone, whose acceleration 
increased. “A great deal. I am not’— 
he waved a hand, like a man groping in 
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the dark—‘intimately acquainte 


the love-making habits of the average 
young man and woman of today Per 
haps they are those of this house pt 
haps they are not I have not had t 


to make a careful analysis, and will ne 
Ve intil | have completed othe 
research However that 1 

I it is evident that yvour—I 
pardon, Miss Valentine 


irtship between you an¢ 


branches of 
beg 
that his—I 
mean, the co t 1M 
Stevens does not ippeal to Wattles 

Vera was staring at this remarkal 
young man with the bir 
has come upon a snake 

Mr. Beers did not seem in the least 
disturbed by this obvious dislike Hi 
is used,” he continued, “to what, I dare 
say, is a more old-fashioned form of love 
making—sunsets, picked flowers, hast) 
notes, and—er—an occasional embrace 
Not the kind you mean, but the kind ] 
mean. I am afraid that unless you can 
see your way to inject some of this—er 
senffment—into his life, even your fa 
ther’s efforts will be only partiall 
cessful.” 


eyes ot a 


is 


ERA exhibited remarkable self-c« 
trol. 
“You mean, Mr. Beers,” she aske 
“that it is necessary that Wattles 
see me actually kissing Billy Stevens? 
Beers colored slightly. “‘Well—er 
he said, “if you choose to put it that 
yes.” 
“Then,” said Vera with the same 
like calm, “I will kiss him when I in 
to, or I'll not kiss him at all.” 
She stood up and elaborately br 
from her slim 
into marriage 
not be romanti I 





an imaginary speck 
“T will not be rushed 


she said, “and I will 


like Billy Stevens—I like him awfu 
but—but, I'm not going to be mush 


until I’m at least thirty years old.” 

Mr. Beers sighed in the manner of 
man who is weary of argument with pec 
ple who will not be convinced. “Ver 
well,” he said. “It is not my affair. I 
do some adjusting to environment 
not everything.” 

Vera collapsed into 
brows knit in thought. 

A sudden idea seemed to Mr 
Beers. “Of course,” he said, “if Stevens 
is entirely out of the question, and there 
is nobody else, I should. be very glad— 

It was a delicate moment. Anger or 
laughter might have been its conclusion 
I hung upon Vera’s answer. Fortunately 


her 


1 . l 
cnair, ner 


si 
Sstrixe 


she remained calm. “Oh, thank you! 
she said, her handkerchief up to her 
mouth. “Thank you so much! But I 


really couldn't.” 

“No,” said Mr. Beers, unperturbed, “I 
didn’t think you could.” 

A softer look crept into Vera’ eyes 
and a very entrancing dimple showed it- 
self in a corner of one cheek. “Oh, well,” 
she added, “I suppose—Billy’s a lamb 
I'll see what I can do, Mr. Beers.” 

From his chair, where one had entirely 
forgotten him, Mr. Valentine suddenly 
aroused himself. 

“Griswold,” he said earnestly, turning 
to his son, “what is the address of that 
—erum—fellow, where they said one 
could get gin?” 

At this moment 
the tea. 


Wattles entered with 























Handsomer than gold, with a point like 
a smooth jewel bearing, and an Over-size 
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T TOOK MR. PARKER 30 years to produce this super-pen, the beauty 
but it took America only six months to reward his infinite pains \% of the 
with a triumph unparalleled in the whole pen industry. In this short black-tipped 

time the Parker Duofold has become the leading seller at prominent ne 
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Men and Women of America 


We invite you to step up to the first good pen counter you come to 
and see its lacquer-like beauty. Note how soft this shade of Chinese- 
red; how smart the black-tipped ends and neat gold pocket-clip. 

Grasp it! Get the business-like feel of its fit, weight and balance 
in your hand. 

Compare its over-size barrel with the ordinary pen to note how 
much more ink the Duofold holds. 

Then write with this Native Iridium point set in extra thick gold— 
so smooth it needs no “breaking in,” so hard and life-endurine we 
can guarantee it for 25 years for wear and mechanical perfection. 
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challenges any other pen on earth regardless of price. We, too, manu- 
facture higher priced pens with costly mountings and know all 
I kinds. Try, yourself, to find another anywhere that writes so stead- 
ily and smoothly. 

We are supplying dealers as rapidly as possible with this pen 
that wears like a smooth, hard jewel. But if you don’t find it near 
by, have your dealer take your order subject to your approval after 
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haps aside from the point. Today at present 


prices U. S. Tires 
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The concern of the car- 
owner himself is how he is 


going to benefit. 
* * * 


any motorist 
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For the production of United States Tires 
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group of tire factories in the world, 
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Least. And day after day a little man 
turned anxious eyes toward the vacant 
seats and in almost panicky anxiety 
worked with his lion in the arena in a 
vain attempt at something spectacular, 
something that would “send ’em away 
talking” —all to the one end that a man 
who had shown faith in him might be 
given faith in return by those whose ef- 
forts meant his livelihood. 


T was in the dusk of an afternoon that 

had brought nothing but gloominess, a 
drizzly, glowering afternoon, the fourth 
rainy day in a week; and now, as Meg 
Patterson sat in the cage with his old 
lion, he heard an announcement that had 
been feared for days—the grumbling 
voice of the boss canvasman as he halted 
the general manager, making his after- 
noon rounds of the animal tent: 

“That dope I heard today true, boss?’ 

“What dope?” 

“Nothin’ doin’ in salaries tomorrow?” 

“So?” There was a reluctant admis- 
sion in the monosyllable. “What of it?” 

“Nothin’—only I’d like to know. I got 
a bunch of men to handle, an’ if there’s 
anything of the kind comin’ off, I ought 
to know about it beforehand. I can’t 
have ’em all quittin’ on me at once, you 
know—I got to pick out the loyal ones 
an’ get ’em to handle the rest when they 
get the bad news.” 

“Then you’d better get ‘em lined up.” 

There was a moment’s silence, in which 
Meg Patterson crept closer to the bars 
of the lion’s den, the while the boss can- 
vasman stood rubbing his chin in dole- 
ful thought. 

“Sure hate to see the old 
on the rocks,” he said at last. 
awful tough on Blain.” 

“Yeh,” was the reply; “maybe it'll 
teach him a lesson. Next time he starts 
in the show-business, he'll know better 
than to give his life away. If Blain’d 
looked after himself more and other peo- 
ple less, he’d have had more money in 
his till when the pinch came. You can’t 
carry deadwood all your life and give 
work to every old broken-down bum in 
the business, and expect to get by with 
it!” 

“No, that’s right.” 

“You bet your neck it’s right!” The 
manager moved closer. “You an’ I’ve 
been with this trick a long time, Tim. 
What’ve we seen? Every old busted-up, 
frazzled-out bum in the world that 
couldn’t get work anywhere else—they 
could get it here, just because Blain 
couldn’t turn ’em down. 

“Oh, it was fine when there was a big 
show to hide ’em in. But what about 
it now, when he aint got the money to 
hire the big acts, and has to get along 
with just his deadwood? You know 
what—the crowds are all looking the 
other way. Say, listen, it gives me the 
willies, just to look at it—contortionists 
so stiff they couldn’t make their cakes 
on the ten-twent’-thirt’, acrobats that 
are too old to even skin the cat, aérial- 
ists that get dizzy ten feet off the ground, 


opery go 


“It'll be 
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Patterson with that worn-out cat—there 
aint a real number in the whole lot, and 
Blain knows it. But he’s trying to carry 
‘em on, and make a show out of ’em, 
when he’s signing his own death-warrant 
doing it! Search me, what he’s got me 
here as manager for.” 

They started to move out of the tent 
as the manager went on: “It’s a cinch 
there aint much left to manage. This 
aint a circus any more—it’s a charity 
bazaar! And not one of those birds that 
he’s giving his life to would turn a finger 
to help him! Just wait till tomorrow 
when they get the news that the ghost 
wont walk—and watch ’em blow—”’ 

“You're lying! You're lying! You're 
lying!” Meg Patterson, his white face 
pressed tight against the bars of the lion’s 
cage, whispered it as he watched the two 
men walk away. “You’re—” 


HAT night Patterson sought his berth 
in the circus sleeper, only to stare 
through the long hours into the black 
above him and to emerge next morning 
a haggard, drawn-featured old man. 
That afternoon, following the matinée, 
Blain interrupted the lion-trainer just as 
he was finishing the erection of a small 


boxlike structure in one corner of the 
practice arena. 
“Patterson!” he called in his usual 


growling tones, and the little man hur- 
ried toward him. Blain pointed his cigar 
in the direction of the box. ‘“What’s 
that?” 

“I’m making a house, 
better after it’s painted.” 

“The old fire-act, huh? 
going to use in it?” 

“Oh, just a dummy, sir—I heard the 
manager saying that he needed spectacu- 
lar acts, and—” 

But the gaze of the owner of the 
World’s Greatest cut him short. By some 
sort of mental telepathy, the little man 
could tell that Blain was seeing beneath 
the surface, that his round eyes were 
divining the suffering in the other man’s 
soul, the suffering of memory, of living 
again the agony of the blackest day of 
his life that he might repay a kindness, 
that he might not be “charity.” 

“I don’t guess we'll do that act, Pat- 
terson.” 

“Yes sir, Mr. Blain. Thank you, Mr. 
Blain.” And the little man hurried back 
to the corner of the arena, to break into 
splinters the structure he had built. 
Gathering up the broken bits of the box, 
he tossed them away as he went under 
the side-wall and hurried for the cars. 

Four days later a mysterious word 
passed around the circus—in spite of 
more rain, in spite of dwindling crowds, 
the treasury-wagon was paying salaries 
again. 

“The old man’s dug up an angel some- 
where,” came the explanation. “With 
what money’s coming in at the gate, it’ll 
keep things running for a week or two, 
anyway.” 

And it was during this time of grace 
that the figure of Meg Patterson could 


look 


sir—it Il 


What’re you 


(Continued from 
page 67) 
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be seen each afternoon at the entrance 
to the circus lot, watching, watching for 
the crowds that did not come. .... 

Then out of a clear sky, it happened! 
The throngs were thick on the streets 
as the parade wound its way along, 
throngs which did not turn from the 
patched-together, unpainted spectacle 
with jeers. Here and there the balloon- 
venders made their way, with constantly 
increasing sales. A throng of boys a 
half-block long followed the shrieking, 
untuned calliope. Stores were closed; 
people were laughing; farmers from the 
surrounding countryside ate their lunches 
from baskets as they watched the parade, 
then hurried for the street-cars which 
would carry them to the lot 

“Tt’s a maiden!” shouted an outrider 
happily as he passed the lion cage in 
which Meg sat. “There aint been a cir- 
cus here for eight years. We're due for 
a killing.” 

“It’s the turning-point!” Meg Patter- 
son shouted back, a queer, strained tone 
in his voice. “I knew it was coming—I 
knew it was—” 

“Hope so. Drop out o’ that cage at 
the next corner and stick down here at 
the car-line. Better get all the nickels 
we can gather while the gatherin’s good. 
Do a bit o’ spielin’ at the car-line—get 
me? ‘This way to the street-cars for the 
circus,’ and all that stuff.” 

“Yes sir.” There was alacrity in the 
little man’s voice. “F'll drop out, sir.” 


OUR hours later Meg Patterson was 
still at that corner, his voice hoarse, 
his face red, still shouting as the last of 
the stragglers veered toward the loading 


point: 
“Here y’are—these cars to the circus 
grounds. Greatest show on earth—this 


way to the grounds—take your street- 
cars here!” 

Ten minutes more, and he looked to- 
ward the sky with a sudden apprehen- 
sion. The brilliancy of the sun had de- 
parted, giving way before dull-gray clouds. 

“But I don’t think it’ll rain,” he mur- 
mured prayerfully. “They’re just clouds 
—no water in ’em. This way to the cir- 
cus grounds—this way—right this way— 
greatest show on earth—” 

Then he glanced toward a jeweler’s 
clock down the street and _ gasped. 
Twenty minutes past two—out at the lot, 
the show was on! There would be 
just time for him to dress, to superin- 
tend the erection of the arena, and then 
—Major must act this afternoon as he 
never had acted before! 

A street-car ground around the curve 
and Patterson boarded it, waiting anx- 
iously for the conductor to give the bell. 
But that official was leaning far out the 
vestibule. 

“Hey, kid,” he shouted to a hurrying 
newsboy just crossing the street, “got one 
of them extries?” 

“No,” came the 
“Just goin’ after ’em.” 

The conductor leaned back and jerked 
the bell. ‘Then he turned to Patterson. 


shrilling answer. 
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, 
The Dance of the 
Perfumes 
N Shiraz, City of Roses 


and Nightingales — at 
Dilkhusha, Garden of 
Heart’s Delight, where 


lavish tints and vividscents 
disport upon the pensive air 
—in that ancient flower- 
broidered land of the Lion 
and the Sun has Vantine culled 
anew for Win-Sum Flowers. 
To meet the all-pervading vogue 
of fragrances that declare the 
heart, soul and profound in-being 
of the Orient, Vantine now re- 
sponds with Win-Sum Flowers 
Essences and Toilet Waters. In 
each of the six distinct effects isa 
new and definitely more authentic 
Oriental note. Hintings of the un- 
fathomed East enfold the wom- 
an wearing Win-Sum Flowers 


Combination 
Including Atomizer 





of Win-Sum Flowers 
Atomizer fancifully 


bottle 
Teilet Water, with 
designed with Buddha in relief, in six 


Four-oz 


novelty Oriental scents: Pagoda Rose, 
Violet of Siam, Nile Lily, Heliotrope, 
White Lilac and Orchide. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
his name, your choice of odor and $1.75. 


At Stores and Departments 
where toilet goods are sold 
your personality will find 
its echo and true selfness 
somewhere in the grand 
scale of Vantine’s perfumes, 
toilet waters, incenses and 
boudoir requisites. 


aontisie/s 


The Buddha of Perfumes 


62 Hunters Point Avenue, L. I. City 
New York 
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| “Know what the extry’s about?” 


“Extra? No. Didn't know there was 
one.” Then, with a sudden sinking at 
his heart: “Nothing wrong out at the 
circus grounds, is there?” 

“Search me. Heard the kids 
down the street and tried to flag 
‘em, but didn’t have any luck.” 


yelling 
one of 


f| But Patterson was already halfway to 


the front of the car—that he might gain 
| the first possible view of the circus lot 
}and assure himself that there all was 
| well. A glimpse was enough! 

| The stragglers still were going through 
| the front gates. The approach to the 
|midway, before the side-shows, was 
massed with hangers-on, those who 
either did not care to go to the main 
show, or who had saved that adventure 
for the night. Sounded the blaring of 
the circus band. All was well, and Meg 
| Patterson skirted the menagerie tent, then 
| the big top, and diving under the mass 
| of ropes and side-walling, hurried for his 
| little trunk in the dressing-room. Five 
minutes later he was out, to stand look- 
ing at the glowering sky for a moment, 
then to hasten within the big top and 
oversee the setting up of the steel arena. 
| But he could not turn his eyes from 
|the sight about him. The crowds were 
| everywhere, packed on the “blues,” filling 
| even the aisles of the “reserves,” flooding 
over against the bandstand, and even 
surging outward into the hippodrome 
track, where sweating, shouting roust- 
abouts, in long, grinning lines, had plas- 
tered the earth a foot thick with straw, 
that the overflow might have seating 
place. Even to the ring-curbs were they 
jammed—the outpouring of what is 
known in show parlance as a “maiden 
town,” a place starved for years for the 
sight and the hazy happiness of a circus. 
It was like wine to Meg Patterson—the 
wine of memory. Blain, grumbling, big- 
a Blain, had been given another 
chance! The money within that tent this 
| day would mean another week’s reprieve 








before the end; and so many things can 
happen in a— 

A whistle sounded across the way, the 
signal of the equestrian director for the 
change of acts, and Meg Patterson hur- 
ried into the steel arena to receive old 
Major as he came from the runway of 

| his cage. At one side a chandelier-man, 
| summoned hastily by the darkness which 
| had followed the clouds, was placing the 
last of the mantles upon the feed-lines 
which led from the heavy gasoline cen- 
| ter-pole lights. The lion came into the 
| arena, and Meg Patterson, with a crack 
| of his whip, bowed to the first apprecia- 
| 
| 





tive audience of the season. 

“Major, old boy!” he whispered as he 
| followed the great Nubian to its pedes- 
|tal. “Work today as you never worked 

before! Work, Major—work!” 


At the center-pole just beside the 
arena a pulley began to creak as the 
chandelier-man started the great bunch- 
light upward, its reflected glare casting 
weird, writhing shadows about the arena. 
| Meg Patterson worked on, sending his 
lion first into one stunt, then into 
| another. Higher went the lights, still 
| higher; and then— 

| A popping snap. A cry. A sudden 
| scurrying leap on the part of the lion, an 
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uneasy, rumbling roar. The plunging 
shadows of many forms—the echoes of 
far-away shouts, and following this— 
pandemonium! 

For just a second the bunch of lights, 
with its heavy tank above, had hung by 
a strand of the broken rope. Then down 
it had crashed to the ground, to splut- 
ter, and then to burst in an all-pervading 
spray of fire as the seams of the tank 
parted. The panic-ridden throngs about 
the hippodrome track surged to their feet 
in frenzied attempts at flight. Almost 
before he realized what had happened, 
Meg Patterson looked out upon a sud- 
denly seething ring of flames—burning 
gasoline had struck the foot-deep straw 
of the hippodrome track in a hundred 
places. The big top was doomed. 

Doomed on the very day that it had 
been given a new chance for existence 
—doomed while massing thousands 
screamed and fought and clattered about 
the seats in an attempt at safety! 
Doomed, while within a steel arena, a 
little man leaped into activity before a 
suddenly frenzied lion, a little man who 
shouted and cracked his whip, and 
brought forth as a last resort his blank- 
cartridged revolver, to blind with powder 
and wadding the only thing left him in 
the world. 


AGUELY as he circled the arena, he 

glimpsed the seething scene about 
him, the packed masses of the seats, the 
vignettes of terror that stood forth here 
and there—a thin, frail woman, high on 
the nearest section of reserves, striving to 
herd near her a group of children; an 
old man with a little white-haired woman 
in his arms, struggling vainly for a foot- 
ing, where packed humanity had made 
a footing impossible; the fright-frozen 
features of a child; the snarling visage 
of a coward and the swift lunge of his 
body as he struck a weaker person from 
his path—picture after picture snapped 
before him out of the vast panorama of 
the mob, pictures which he saw without 
realizing, as he moved about the steel- 
barred inclosure, keeping his lion ever 
before him, ever within reach of his heavy 
bull-whip, that absolute rebellion be held 
in check. For Major had gone mad— 
not with fear, but with an insane, insati- 
able desire to break through the bars 
which held him and plunge into that 
ring of flame and smoke beyond! 

Time after time the beast smashed 
against the bars and recoiled, only to leap 
again, while the trainer’s whip curled 
about him. Again and again—while the 
fire swept farther into the tent, pursuing 
consciously, it seemed, the crowds that 
now were plunging through the side-walls, 
and even tearing their way through the 
rotten canvas at the eaves, that they 
might break through to safety! 

Fifty feet away a tier of the reserves 
crashed, but Meg Patterson could only 
hear. The smoke had closed in now— 
the air was heavy with the fumes of 
burning gasoline, of scorching canvas and 
flaming straw. The trainer cupped his 
nostrils in the hollow of one elbow. The 


lion roared and plunged with greater 
frenzy, but still the trainer beat him 
back. 

“Somebody tear off that tent-top!” he 
shouted. 


“Let some air in here—let some 
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“It wouldn't have been ‘well’ if we hadn’t both been driving on Kelly-Spring field Cords!” 


i. only will the new Kelly Kant-Slip Cord 
tire help the driver to keep his car under 
control on slippery streets, but it will give him 
the long, uninterrupted mileage which Kelly 
users have come to expect as a matter of course. 
Best of all, you can now buy Kellys for no more 
than you would have to pay for ordinary tires. 
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vir in here! Do you want everybody to 
suffocate?” 

But ten thousand others were shouting 
also—his cry was but a whisper. 

“Easy, Major, old boy!” he screamed. 
“Don’t get scared, there—if we’ve got to 
go, it’s best we go it together. Don't 
you understand, old fellow—huh? Back 
there, now—back there!” 


OR he had noticed, with a sudden 

glance of fright, that the barricade 
of the arena was slowly giving way—at 
the doorway a bale of straw was burning 
fiercely, its tongues of flame lashing at 
the leather straps which acted in place 
of a lock at the arena door. Once they 
were gone— 

With his hands he strove to beat out 
the blaze. The fumes cut his lungs, and 
the heat drove him back. A surging leap, 
and the lion again struck the bars, re- 
coiled, then skirted the arena again and 
again, roaring and hissing, clawing and 
tumbling, a frenzied, trapped thing. With 
a gasp Meg Patterson realized the reason 

His act! The act to which he had 
been trained—to rush to fire whenever 
he saw it, to seize whatever he found 
there, and to drag it forth! His old act 
flooding back upon an animal brain in a 
sudden reflex that crazed him with a de- 
sire to go on—no matter what the con- 
Double fears now swept the 


sequences. 
heart of the little man—fears for the 
beast that he knew would rush to its 


death the minute that flaming door swung 
open, fears for the maddened crowd: 
fire was enough, without the added dan- 
ger of a crazed lion! Again he forced 








the 
shouted, 


frantic beast into retreat; again he 
his voice weak in the crackle of 
breaking planks, of screaming thousands, 
of snapping flames, for even the seats 
and center-poles were burning now. But 
nevertheless it was a shout with a com- 
mand in it, still a power in spite of its 
faintness: 


“Back there—back there, Major, be- 
fore I blind you! Back, I tell you, 
back!” 

A minute passed—two, three. About 


the arena a black splotch appeared—the 
charred remains of a fire-base. At the 
door a slight clink sounded, and Meg 
Patterson whirled. The straps were gone 
at last—the door was swinging slowly 
open. 

A tawny thing shot past him, and 
sprang through the doorway toward the 
ring of flame, to claw at it in frenzy as 
it seared his flesh, to swerve, to circle— 
then to stop short in puzzled tensity. 
From somewhere beyond, a cry had come, 
the cry of a child—such a cry as had 
always come, back in the old days when 
the lion’s duty was to leap through the 
flames to a child waiting in a little house- 
like structure where red fire was burn- 
ing! A second later, Meg Patterson, 
plunging forward, saw the great beast 
leap into the mass of planks where a 
section of the seats had fallen, and 
scramble there a second, forcing the 
massed débris aside with great sweeps of 
its claws. Then Meg saw Major turn, and 
drag forth in his teeth a tiny, scream- 
ing human form—a form whose hands 
were extended in terror, and whose cloth- 
ing smoldered. 
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Meg Patterson screamed. 
Major!” 


“Major!” 
‘“‘Major—here—here! 

For an agonized second the lion did 
not seem to hear. Again the little trainer 
shrilled his command, and with a sud- 
den inspiration, raced toward the 
wall and ripped a great length of it from 
its fastenings. 

“Major—Major! Hear me! Major!” 

Thereupon the lion swerved, out of the 
ring of fire, out of the zone of danger, 
and still with the dress of the child be- 
tween its teeth, came forward. Quickly 
yet carefully, the little trainer darted 
toward it. A second later, and he had 
grasped the child from the gentle jaws 
of the lion, and wrapping it tight in a 
piece of side-wall, smothered the smolder- 
ing garments. Shifting his burden to the 
hollow of one arm, and grasping the 
coughing, gasping lion by its heavy mane, 


side- 


| he dragged Major out into the open 


| vaguely 


a shifting-den!” he _ ordered 
of the first passing workman. 
“Get a shifting-den—hear me? I'll hold 
him—but hurry. I don’t know how long 
he'll stay quiet.” 

A rush, a sally, and Major was safe, 
and Meg Patterson’s arms were empty. 


“Cet 


OW, if it’d only been a millionaire’s 
kid,” said a voluble, smoke-black- 


| ened roustabout as he paused beside the 


; out of that bunch a woman brought 


trainer, “’twouldn’t have been 
But nothin’ ever turns out right 
course it had to be an orphan 
to 
Aint no reward in res- 


little 
bad. 
in real life 


So 





the show today. 
cuin’ orphans.” 

*Yes—I remember. 
when the fire started. She was trying 
to herd them together.” Meg Patter- 
son, seated on a pile of salvaged seat- 
planks, gazed first toward the blackened 
shell of what once had been a big top, 
then downward at his empty arms. “I 
guess you're right. There aint much re- 
ward in anything, any more.” 


I saw them just 


The roustabout moved on. But Meg 
Patterson continued to stare at his 
still curved but empty arms. 

Arms as empty as the future! The 


present and future and past were all one 
now—the circus was gone; the chances 
of livelihood had traveled the way of 
the flame-scarred center-poles and burned 
canvas. 

“Seen Blain?” 
passing. 

“No—no 


The manager paused in 


sir.” Meg Patterson looked 
up vaguely. “I aint seen—” 

“Looking for you. He’s in the treas- 
ury-wagon. Better hike over there.” 

“Yes sir.” A haggard, broken little 
old man rose from the pile of planks 
and moved slowly across the lot. At the 
door of the treasury-wagon he halted, 
but the fat man within beckoned him. 

“Want you to take charge of the build- 
ing up of the menagerie, Patterson, when 
we open up again,” came in short, jerky 
sentences. 

Patterson stared. “Yes sir.” 

“And I guess you’d better pension that 
lion of yours. He’s earned it.” 

“Yes sir. But—” 

“Grab a rattler tonight for Cincinnati 
and see what they’ve got at Howden’s. 
Want a bunch of big stuff—elephants, a 
tiger-act or two, some polar bears and—” 

“But sir—” 
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be sure of getting the 
.. supreme and lasting sleep- 
ing comfort and restful- 
ness of the genuine Way 
"idles Spring—look for the red 
stripes and the name on the frame. 


No other bedspring has the patented “Way” elastic 
hollow cable construction (altho some others may re- 
semble it in appearance), or the sturdy truss supports 
which keep the frame from bowing and the fabric from 
sagging under strain or long usage, or the “Way” stiff 
cable edges that keep you from rolling out of bed. 


For 25 years it is guaranteed against sagging, stretch- 
ing or breaking. A new spring free if it does. What 
other bedspring is so guaranteed? 


These are just some of the reasons it’s worth your 
while to seek the dealer who sells the genuine Way 
Sagless Spring. 

The “Tel-U-Where” Information Bureaus in the larger cities can 
tell you the address of your nearest “Way” dealer. Just phone them. 
Look for the store that has a Way Sagless Spring sign or window 


display if you live in a smaller city or town. Write for that interest- 
ing booklet, “The Restful Way.” 


Way Sagless Spring Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. ey warehouses at Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, St. Lou 





of designs { 
ae 






Way Sagless Daybeds 

the new, improved type 
that onane easily to a full 
size bed—but doesn’t look 
like a convertible daybed 
when closed. Equipped 
with Way Sagless Springs. 
Period designs, walnut and 
mahogany finish, upholst- 
ered in beautiful tapestries 
denims and cretonnes. 
Also made in davenport 
styles. Write for portfolio 











Way Sagless Springs are made and sold 
in North Atlantic States by 


Burton-Dixie Corporation 


In Canada by Parkhill Bedding, Lid., 
Winnipeg; Canadian Mersereau Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Southern Distributors: The Belknap 
Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., Chittenden & Eastman Company 
Burlington, Iowa; Peck & Hills Fur- 
niture Co., Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 


The band below is same width as red stripes 
on the frame of the Way Sagless Spring. 
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“The Prettiest Dress 
I Ever Had” 


‘““No one would ever dream that it cost 
me only $11.65. And this is only one of five 
I’ve made this season. I bought new ma- 
terial for two, the others I made over from 
All in the very latest 
stvle, of course, and better made than 
any 1 could buy. Now, thanks to the 
Woman’s Institute, I save half or more on 
all my clothes.” 

More than 140,000 women and girls, in 
city, town and country, have learned, 
through the Woman’s Institute, how to 
make their own clothes and hats and be 
better dressed at far less cost. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


By our fascinating new method of teach- 
ing, you, too, can learn easily and quickly 
in spare time, in the comfort and quiet of 
your own home, to make dresses, skirts, 
blouses, suits, wraps, lingerie, children’s 
clothes, hats—in fact, garments of 
kind. With this training you will not only 
be able to make all your own clothes, but 
to take up Dressmaking or Millinery as a 
business—secure a good paying position or 
open a shop of your own. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


HE Woman's In- kz “Sel 
stitute is ready to a ae Masa 
help you, no matter 
where you live or 
what your circum- 
stances or your needs. 
And it costs you abso- 
lutely nothing to find 
out what it can do for 
you. Just send a let- 
ter, post card or the 
convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman's 
Institute, Dept. 20-E, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, without obligation, the full story 
of this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world, the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes and hats, savings 


last year’s dresses. 





independent in a successful business. 

TEAR OUT HERE 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 

Dept. 20-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and iell me how | can learn the 
subject marked below : 


[] Home Dressmaking Millinery 
[) Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss 


RG... .cccssgnemansstensenpianingunienninasintemmmpiamennianeitll . 
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“Oh, I forgot. Money, huh? What’ll 
you need? Thousand or so?” He wrote 
ona tab. “King’ll give it to you as soon 
as he gets back. I—” 

“But sir—I—I—don’t understand.” 

“Understand what? About your 
money? Now, look here, Meg.” The 
bulbous Blain jabbed a cigar at him. 
“I’m not going to give you back your 
money. Get that?” 

“Why, no sir—that is—” 

“You'd act in the same fool way 
about it that you did before. The in- 
surance company paid you that money, 
and you're entitled to it. But I guess if 
you had it again, you’d feel the same 


way. So you're not going to get it. That 
| money’s gone—hook, line and_ sinker. 


every | 


Understand that? You're not going to 
see that principal again as long as this is 
the World’s Greatest. All for the simple 
reason that I’ve doubled it and put it 
into the show itself. All you'll get is the 
dividends—which ought to be plenty if 
people like a big show! Listen, boy!” 


He leaned forward in beaming enthusiasm. 


“I’m going to have an opery as is an 
opery! Biggest parade that you ever set 
your eyes on. Animal-acts by the whole- 
sale. And aérials—say, man, that’s where 
I'm shouting. The Wards, the Clarkon- 
ians, the Bentons, Mademoiselle Lietzell, 
the Gandells, the—” 

“But sir,”—and this time Meg Pat- 
terson queried it all in a breath—‘‘where’s 
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popped slightly. “Money? Aint 
read the papers?” 

“No sir.” 

“Huh!” The circus owner reached into 
a pocket and jingled a few coins there. 
Then he leaned back and slowly puffed 
a series’ of rings toward the ceiling. 
“Wildest day the New York stock ex- 
change has known in twenty years 
Steel jumped from seventy to ninety- 


you 


eight! And I crawled out—seeing I’d 
bought at eighty! Thought you'd read 
“.” 


UT Meg Patterson had ceased to lis- 

ten. Something like a smile was 
flickering at the corners of his lips; in- 
voluntarily his hands opened, as though 
about to clasp a human form. . Vaguely, 
uncertainly he stood there, while Blain 
of the World’s Greatest gave an order. 

“Soon’s you get that expense-check, 
you'd better make your reservations. 
And understand, I want big stuff—tiger- 
acts, elephant-acts, polar bears—” 

“Yes sir—yes sir.” But still he stood 
there, his arms half raised, the flicker of 
his lips growing stronger, happier. “And 
sir—would you mind if I took a little 
girl with me, providing I can get the 
papers made out in time? You see, sir, 
Major gave me back something today— 
it’d only be half-fare and—” 

“Huh?” Blain puffed 
grumbled more than ever. 


again and 
“Take some- 











it all to come from? Where’s the body with you? What the hell are you 
money?” asking me about it for? You're part 
“Money?” The round eyes of Blain owner of this show, aint you?” 
(Continued from page 71) 
He had turned from her again and down the trail were sweeping rapidly 
was gazing down the trail. After a nearer. All the latent fierceness of the 


moment he said: ‘“There’s coffee on the 
back of the stove, and some corn bread. 
You'd better eat it. I’ve had some.” 
She obeyed meekly. Something strange 
and stormy was shaking her; she had no 


| mame for it. The food choked her, 
hungry as she was, but she ate it 
obediently. 


She had scarcely finished when he 
called her, and she joined him at the 
door. Something in his voice thrilled 
her; she saw in him again that’ strange 
and threatening immobility of the night 
before. 

He said swiftly: “You're lookin’ for 
your brother to come back?” 

“Yes, yes. Any time.” 

“With another man?” 

“With the doctor. Why?” 

He raised his arm and pointed. In the 
blinding dazzle of sun on snow she saw 


eens soo mand to be tree, and the joy of being | *WO small dark figures rounding the curve 


of the trail. 

Her heart rose and flooded her with 
a passion of thankfulness. She said 
quietly after a minute: “Yes. Yes, it’s 
Garth and the doctor. Now—now you'll 
let him thank you, as you wont let me—” 

Her words ended almost in a question, 
for she saw that, while she had been 
eating, he had taken up rifle and snow- 
shoes. 

He swung upon her suddenly, one 
would have said savagely, but that he 
was laughing. Those two black figures 


man had flamed into being at their ap- 
proach. He laid a hard, slim hand on 
Dorette’s shoulder and turned her so 
that, at less than arm’s-length, she faced 
him. He said softly, in the midst of his 
almost noiseless laughter: “I'll show 
you how you can thank me.” 

She looked up at him, her face color- 
less, her lips parted. In the shadow of 
the hood his eyes gleamed at her, his 
face bent nearer. The world fell away 
from her; there was nothing left in life 
then but that face, that voice. 

“Who are you?” she breathed. 

He looked swiftly from her to the two 
figures down the trail. They were com- 
ing on fast. He seemed to be measuring 
the distance between himself and them. 

When they were so near that their 
faces were all but discernible, he caught 
the girl to him. She was slack in hs 
hold; all her life seemed to be in her 
dazed eyes; she would have fallen but 
that he held her with an arm like a steel 
bar. Twice and three times he kissed her. 

“That’s how you can thank me!” He 
released her, still laughing. 

She staggered, her hands over her red 
mouth. With the movement of release 
he thrust her, rough and swift, within 
the door of the cabin. A bullet sent a 
spray of dusty snow over him. In one 
reeling instant she saw Garth kneeling 
down on the trail, his rifle leveled for 
another shot; the other, a laughing 
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GETTING 


MUSIC 


Reducing Reduced 
to a Science 


RE you bulky of body, and heavy 
of heart? Would you really like 
to reduce? Will you accept with- 

out cost the proof that you can? Then 
read what this man has done! Not long 
ago, in Chicago, it was stated that the 
scientific secret of weight regulation had 
been discovered. Wallace, a leading 
physical director, had worked seventeen 
years to make the announcement. But 
it did not take long to prove it was true. 


UNDER observation of the press, he 

took fifty persons, each at least 50 
Ibs. overweight. Pictures and weights 
were published daily. In exactly forty 
days, every member of the class was 
down to normal weight and measure- 
ments! Nothing so crude as starving was employed; 
the method lets one eat. In fact, Wallace’s success in 
reducing is due to his discovering that food does not 
cause fat. When you stop and think, some of the 
most humorously fat folks eat less than a child. Wal- 
lace simply found a way to prevent the system from 
turning too much of what zs eaten, into fat. His course 
gives you things to do—to music—which makes your 
system use every bit of nourishment for blood, bone 
and sinew. Nothing is left from which to make fat. Get- 
ting thin to music is simple enough, but results are 
fairly astounding. 


‘THIS interesting course has reduced thousands of 

women living in all parts of the U.S. Most of them 
had tried other means of losing weight without success. 
A typical example is Mrs. Grace Horchler, who resides 
at 4625 Indiana Ave., Chicago. She weighed 242 Ibs. 
and in four months reduced to 168 lbs. This loss of 
seventy-four pounds was accomplished solely by Wal- 
lace’s reduction records, sent her by mail. Because of the 
natural method of reducing, |her body was left symmetric, 
firmly moulded. A hundred similar instances are on 
record, while the loss of fifteen, twenty or thirty pounds 
seems mere play; innumberable women have reported 
reductions of these amounts, Every mail brings new 
letters of appreciation. 


G*t thin to music, and Nature will make your bodily 

proportions normal, and keep them so. For this re- 
markable reduction course on phonograph records—set 
to music— brings instant and permanent results. As the 








He makes them thin to music. A close-up of Wallace, a physical director now nationally 
known for his discovery of an unfailing, scientific method of reducing weight. It is 
done to music, His phonographic reduction records are sent everywhere. 


knowledge of it grows, the number of women who carry 
a burden of excessive flesh will grow visibly less. Dis- 
tance is no obstacle, for the lessons are sent everywhere. 
One’s own phonograph is all the equipment needed. 
No incentive to keep at the course is required—it is all 
too novel and interesting to be a task. The course is 
full of surprises, and results come very quickly. 


You may test this wonderful method of reducing 

without paying a penny. Wallace will reduce you 
five pounds free. He will do it in five days’ time! You 
don’t have to agree to take the course. You don’t 
have to send any money. He will send postpaid, plainly 
wrapped, a full-sized regular reducing record and in- 
structions. All he asks is to try it. For your own sake, 
don’t doubt what he can do—for his method has proved 
unfailing. Women of every weight, height, and age 
have been rid of their fat as if by magic. 


How can anybody who really wishes to get thin de- 
cline such an offer of proof! Clip or tear off the coupon 
below; fill it in now; mail it today. 


SS eee 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: Please send 
record for first reducing lesson, free and prepaid. I will 
either enroll or return your record at the end of five- 
day trial. (202) 


(Miss or Mrs.) 





(Address) 
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Are you a 


sensitive person? 


N ATURALLY, you are. 
+ Kvery person of cul- 
ture and refinement possesses 
those finer sensibilities that 
mark the and 
gentlewoman. 

And particularly are such 
people sensitive about the 
little personal things that so 
quickly identify you as a 
desirable associate—socially 


gentleman 


or in business. 

Attention to the condition of your 
breath ought to be as systematic a 
part of your daily toilet routine as the 
washing of your face and hands. Yet 
how men and women 
neglect this most important item! 


many, many 


Che reason is a perfectly natural 
one. Halitosis (or unpleasant breath, 
as the scientific term has it) is an 1n- 
sidious affliction that you may have 
and still be entirely ignorant of. 

Your mirror can’t tell you. Usu- 
ally you can’t tell it yourself. And 
the subject is too delicate for your 


j 


friends maybe even your wife or 


husband—to care to mention to you. 


So you may unconsciously offend 
your friends and those you come in 
intimate contact with day by day. 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is 
usually temporary, due to some local 
condition. Again it may be chronic, 
due to some organic disorder which 
a doctor or dentist should diagnose 
and correct. 

When 
may easily be overcome by the use of 
Listerine, the well-known liquid an- 
as a gargle 


halitosis is temporary it 


tiseptic, used regularly 
and mouth-wash. 

Listerine possesses unusually effective 
properties as an antiseptic. It quickly 
halts food fermentation in the mouth 
and dispels the unpleasant halitosis in- 
cident to such a condition. 

Provide yourself with a bottle today, 
and relieve yourself of that uncom 
fortable uncertainty as to whether your 
breath is sweet, fresh and clean 
Lambert Pharmacal Ce Saint 


Louis, Missouri. 


mpany, 
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shadow, was -slipping from her hands, 
from her life, into the shadow of the for- 
est from which he had come. 

Another shot, wide of the mark; Garth 
leaped to his feet again and charged 
toward her, followed by the doctor who 
was to save Derek, and whom he had 
found, at last, thirty miles beyond Man- 
dore. But she had no eyes for them— 
for a moment, no heart. 
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Eyes and heart were on that other 
figure at the edge of the trees, swift, 
laughing, calling to her with raised 
hand: 

“Tell him you were kissed by Maxime 
Dufour!” 

When Garth reached her side she was 
on her knees, laughing, sobbing and striv- 
ing, with her scarred small hands, to 
obliterate his trail in the snow. 


THE QUARTER-MILLION NOTE 


(Continued from page 47) 


“That you, Hapgood? Hello.” He 
ascended the steps and held out his hand. 
“You haven’t been over in a long while. 
Nor the Missus, either.” 

“Well—” Hapgood found nothing to 
say. 

“Ought to been over to the Yacht Club. 
There’s about two hundred yachts of all 
classes in the harbor for the regatta to- 
morrow. Great sight. Come in and have 
a drink.” 

“Thanks. I might have one. Been 
taking a drive; thought I’d drop in a 
minute.” Hapgood bit his lips. This 
was not exactly what he had intended to 
say; neither was his manner that which 
he had rehearsed. 

In the library Fletcher grinned at him 
over the siphon. 

“How do you feel about the Wanderer 
tomorrow? Want to bet?” 

“Bet!” 

“Sure. 
morrow. 
Hapgood.” 

“Where do you suppose I'll get any 
money to bet?” 

Fletcher raised his glass and sipped the 
tingling contents. 

“Bad as that, eh?” 

“Mr. Fletcher, I’ve been trying to tell 
you all week how bad things are. But 
you—” 

“Told you to tell it to Sweeny, eh?” 
Fletcher laughed. 

“Well, to Hutchinson,” smiled Hap- 
good, taking hope from the man’s good- 
humor. He leaned forward seriously. 
“T hadn’t done anything to offend you, 
had I?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Well—you wouldn’t see me.” 

“To tell the truth, Hapgood, I was kind 
of bored about that note. You see we've 
already renewed it twice.” 

“T know. But you know what business 
conditions are. You know we are per- 
fectly good for—” 

“You told all this to Hutchinson, didn’t 
you, Hapgood?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“What did he say?” 

“T—-I—” Hapgood gestured, fighting 
a sinking feeling. “I assumed he had told 
you he decided against me.” 

“Well then—” Fletcher waved his cigar. 
“Hutchinson is a man of shrewd judg- 
ment. That is his chief value to us.” 


APGOOD for the moment could 
think of nothing else to say. At 
length he shifted in his chair. 
“T came over tonight, Mr. Fletcher, to 
ask you, if you haven’t got anything 


There’s going to be wind, to- 
You'll have a good chance, 


against me personally, why I am being 
treated this way.” 

“Personal!” 

“Well, I couldn’t imagine any other 
reason, Mr. Fletcher.” 

“No imagination was required, old boy. 
All you had to do was to face facts. 
Personally, I like you; you're a 
fella. But look at it the other way; I 
mean from the bank’s side. Looks to 
us, sort of, that you had slipped us a 
frozen loan.” 

Hapgood sprang to his feet, but before 
he spoke he sat down. 

“IT don’t think you really mean that, 
Mr. Fletcher. I—” 

“Wait a bit; hold on. As conditions 
are, it strikes me you should have met 
that note. We need the money. We 
have only so much to lend; we must take 
care of our customers. Besides, we have 
our Federal Reserve line to think about. 
There is a limit to the amount of money 
we can rediscount.” 

“Our only trouble, Mr. Fletcher, is bad 
collections,” Hapgood broke in. “That is 
all. Corporations that used to pay right 
on the nail are hanging off month after 
month. And that has prevented us from 
taking a lot of big orders we could get— 
and will get later. How would it be if 
I found I could raise half? Would you 
renew the balance for ninety days?” 

“Sorry, Hapgood—” The man’s voice 
was crisp. “At the last meeting of the 
Board all our various large loans were 


good 


overhauled and it was decided there 
should be no renewals.” 
“Mr. Fletcher,”°—Hapgood rose and 


stood over the banker,—“do I understand 
that you intend to put us in the position 
of being financially embarrassed—with 
disastrous results to you as well as to 
us?” 

Fletcher raised his hand. 

“If the statement concerning your 
company which you gave Hutchinson is 
correct you are certainly not insolvent. 
You must have means of raising the 
money to meet that note. If you haven't, 
then we'll take whatever loss comes to 
us, thankful we didn’t let you go on and 
stick us worse.” 

Hapgood’s voice caught. 

“That—that is final?” 

“Well, it’s final for tonight. Get out 
and hustle. See what you can do if your 
hand is called on Monday.” 

“Tf—!” Hapgood studied the man’s 
face, almost afraid to believe that the 
veiled expression betokened a _ possible 
leniency. “You mean—” 

Fletcher frowned a moment 
glass. 


into his 
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| clear enough?” 
| reached out his hand. 


| hand warmly. 
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“You know, Hapgood, that we are sail- 
ing tomorrow for a cup offered by old 
Phineas Mennen. You know the feeling 
between the Allied Bankers Trust and 
the Shawnee National. Well, if I could 
win that five-thousand-dollar mug of Men- 
nen’s he’d die of apoplexy.” Fletcher 
laughed. ‘When he offered the trophy he 
thought I wasn’t going to put the Sea 
Boy in commission this year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I wasn’t until I heard about 
the Mennen Cup.” 

“T see.” Hapgood did see. 
drift was perfectly clear. 

“Well, then, you have it all. I want 
to win that cup. I'll laugh Mennen out 
of Wall Street. In fact, on Monday I'll 
be laughing so hard that it is possible 
you'll be included in the fun.” 

“You mean—” 

“T mean that if the Sea Boy wins to- 
morrow, why, drop in and see me Mon- 
day about ten o’clock and we'll talk some 
more about this note business. Is that 
He yawned widely and 
“Good night, Hap- 
good. Regards to the Missus.” 

Hapgood sprang forward and seized the 


The man’s 


“Good night, Mr. Fletcher. And thank 


you.” 


Then as though fearing to depart with 
something less hopeful to carry with him 
through the night, he turned hastily away. 


E had not taken an overcoat. The air 
of the September evening had turned 
cool with the premature breath of autumn. 


| As he left his car in the garage and walked 


along the pathway to the house he was 
shivering. He didn’t know whether it was 
nervousness or a chill; a little of both 
perhaps. 


Alison was in her room, reading. She 


| laid aside her book as he peered through 








the door. 

“Well, Jay—you were a long time.” 

As he entered the apartment she arose, 
expectant. He came to her and she 
threw her arms around him with quick 
sympathy. 

“You poor boy. Just couldn’t face 
him down, could you?” 

His head fell upon her shoulder and 
rested there awhile. When he faced her, 
his lips were working. 

“Alison, I—I think everything is going 
to be all right.” 

“Really, Jay!” 
backward, studying him. 
you mean?” 

“Well,”’—Hapgood shrugged—‘“I don’t 
quite know. He—he—well, Fletcher is 
dead set on winning that cup tomorrow. 
You see it is offered by Phineas Mennen, 
president of the Allied Bankers Trust. 
The two don’t hitch and—” He hesi- 
tated. 

A look of pain crossed Alison’s face. 

“You mean,” she assisted, “that if you 
let him win that cup tomorrow he will 
extend your note?” 

“He intimated that he probably would; 
yes.” 

Alison’s arms slipped from his shoulders. 

“Do you really take much store by 
that? I don’t; none at all.” 

“T’ve got to take store by it, Alison. 
It’s the only chance.” 

“Jay, you mean to say you're going to 
throw that race to Fletcher?” 


She drew her head 
“Just what do 
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“Oh, I’m a pup, Alison—a plain yellow 
pup.” ; 

Her exclamation was sharp. 

“I’m not going to have you say that, 
Jay Hapgood! I’m not going to have 
you even think it! I can’t stand it. I 
simply can’t. And I wont!” 

“Money is money, Alison. Think it 
over.” 

“T’ve thought it over. Jay, what is 
the difference whether a chain about one’s | 
neck is made of regular links or dollar 
signs? In either case we are slaves. 
Well,’—her voice rose passionately, — 
“we're going to break that chain.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that you’re going to sail that | 
race tomorrow and you're going to beat 
Warren Fletcher so badly that he’ll never 
dare look you in the face again. That’s | 
what I mean. That’s just what I mean. 
And I’m going to sail with you and see | 
you do it. I need to see you do it, Jay 
—need it like medicine.” 

“Alison, you’re crazy.” 

“Am I? I wonder. Perhaps I am— 
if it is insanity to want to see my hus- 
band a man. Anyway it is up to you to 
choose whom you will please—Warren 
Fletcher, or your wife.” 

“Alison! Damn it!” Hapgood shook 


. P 4 4 
secenecan! eee ss 2 | Your employer will certainly 


imagination? Do you know what it will 

mean if Fletcher should break us? Can’t 9 ants 

you picture it? Don’t tell me you don’t a €C1a your O mton 0 
care for money—or at least for the things 

money will buy. For I know better. 

Play the game, girl, for the love of 


Heaven. Don’t look at th ‘ . 
a er Everywhere that it has been demonstrated, stenog- 


As for the race, it would not be the first : : 
time I’ve let him win.” raphers have manifested a real enthusiasm for it. Of 

















“Ah, so you admit Captain Prentice course it has all the advantages of the world-famous 
told me the truth. It’s harder, though, No. 10 Royal and in addition two features that make 
to hear it from you. I—” Her voice typing easier and more pleasant. 

— meee a —. The new Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal has 
msg Pg 2 the most sensitive and responsive touchever developed 


“Don’t look—don’t act that way,” he 
pleaded. “Pshaw! I was only playing 
the money game the way almost every- 
one plays it—who has to.” 


in any typewriter. And this touch, as before, is adjust- 
able to that of the individual stenographer—to her own 
natural, personal touch. And she adjusts it herself by 
turning a single thumb-screw, no mechanic necessary. 


LISON placed her hands again upon Then too, the new Royal is noticeably quiet, muffled, 

a nis oo. weer less distracting. 

life png otis Bay cman a ity Sue a A concert pianist cannot do herself or her art justice on 

playing it.” anything but the finest piano. The new Royal has justly 
“T have been playing it as much for been called the world’s finest typewriting machine. 

you as for myself.” Your employer will surely appreciate your calling his 
“More, perhaps,” she replied evenly. attention to it. 

“And it makes me sick. Count me out. Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolution of the Typewriter’, 

I'll stand the gaff with you. All I want beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 

is my ideal of you, that’s all. I want eng yp cna a 

you to show fat old Fletcher that it ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


takes more tha 364-366 Broadway, New York 
oy (2 mee S mee Branches and Agencies the World Over 


—or to unmake one.” 
“Compare the ‘Work 


Hapgood resumed pacing the floor. 
“Do you want your wife’s respect— 
or do you want Fletcher’s favor? That 
is what you have to think about tonight, 
Jay.” The quiver in her voice belied ss 
her unemotional demeanor. “Which is te 


better worth keeping? You say I have 
no imagination. I have and you know 
it. But I want you to be free and / 
want to be. I want to love you as the 
best and biggest man in the world. For 
that I'll fight and, yes, starve and die.” 

“Gee, you're intense, Alison!” 

“Yes, Iam. Will you think it over?” 

He shrugged, turned toward the door- 
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The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 


Each year over 100,000 men 
and women still young pay 
the penalty for this wrong habit 
of eating 

EAL cutlets, boiled potatoes, 

buttered peas, gelatin salad, 

mince pie and coffee —all 
good foods. Recognized by thou- 
sands of American families as a 
satisfactory dinner. 


And yet this dinner, unless sup- 
plemented with certain vital food 
factors, is a crime against your 
body tissues. Because thousands 
do not supplement this diet with 
these factors they undermine their 
health and succumb to diseases 
which prove fatal. 

Primitive man easily secured an abun- 
dance of vitamin and other necessary food 
factors from his fresh meats and green 
leafy vegetables. But our modern diet— 
refined and modified—too often lacks these 
vital elements. 

Yet each one of us can make good this 
lack. By adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their daily diet, men and women all over 
the country are securing for themselves 
health and vigor. 

They have better appetite and their di- 
gestion is greatly improved. They also 
find that waste matter is eliminated reg- 
ularly and naturally as a result of supple- 
menting their diet with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh food. It 
contains in a natural form the elements 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


corrects these wrong habits of eating 


your body tissues crave. It is rich in the 
water-soluble vitamin, for yeast is its rich- 
est known source. In addition Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast contains a number of im- 
portant mineral salts and other food fac- 
tors essential to health. 


Doctors are agreed that laxatives never 
remove the cause of intestinal inactivity. 
Indeed, one physician says that one of its 
chief causes is probably the indiscriminate 
use of cathartics. Fleischmann’s Yeast as 
a food is just the natural corrective you 
need. 


Many like to nibble Fleischmann’s Yeast 
from the cake a little at atime. Some pre- 
fer it spread on crackers or bread. Others 
take it in boiling hot water, still others like 
it in milk, fruit-juices, coffee or cocoa. 
It is very nourishing with malted milk 
drinks. You will grow to like its dis- 
tinctive flavor just as you grew to like 
the taste of olives or oysters. 


One cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast gives 
you ten times the amount of yeast-vitamin 
found in most of the so-called yeast-vita- 
min preparations to which drugs of various 
kinds have been added. Be sure you get 
Fleischmann’s fresh yeast. Do not be 
misled by substitutes. 


Begin today to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—2 to 3 cakes regularly every day. 


Place a standing order with your 
grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not 
among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— 
they will supply you. 

Send for free booklet, ““The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet,’ telling what 
it has done for others—what it can do for 
you. Address THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept.1705,701 Washington St., New 
York, N. Y. ; 
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way of his room, faced about on the sill 
and regarded her in silence. 

Then he went into his room and closed 
the door. 


i was a whippy afternoon. As Jay 
Hapgood and Alison stepped into the 


| launch at the Yacht Club float a north- 





wester was snoring at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour, while the hard white clouds 
that scuttled across the sky hinted of 
more wind to come. Yachts were scud- 
ding with their lee rails awash, and the 
smoke of a Boston-bound freighter went 
flat back from her funnels. 

“Did you ever see such a day?” Alison 
Hapgood, who had sailed a knockabout 
of her own in races throughout the sum- 
mer, breasted the wind with sparkling 
eyes. Her husband nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “one of those made- 
to-order days.” 

Now what did he mean by that? Ali- 
son asked herself the question and what 
seemed to be the correct answer came 
immediately. She smiled.. They were 
seated in the Yacht Club launch which 
had to call to drop owners aboard. The 
Wanderer was reached last of all. Her 
lower sails were up and the seamen were 
breaking headsails out of the forward 
hatch when the launch came alongside. 

Captain Prentice’s eyes brightened as 
they rested upon the woman. He had 
pretty thoroughly acquainted himself with 
Alison Hapgood’s sporting attitude to- 
ward the Wanderer and was glad to see 
her aboard. 

“Well, Mrs. Hapgood, more than a 
toothful of wind today.” 

He shouldered a young seaman out of 
the way and personally assisted Alison 
up the short ladder to the deck. Then 
he returned to the owner. 

“Are you going to steer today, Mr. 
Hapgood?” 

Hapgood shook his head. 

“No, you take the wheel.” 

The old sailorman gazed swiftly at the 
yachtsman, then smiled. When left alone 
Prentice was a wicked sailor and wanted 
all that was coming to him. He walked 


| to the shrouds and tested them, and as he 





saw Fletcher’s Sea Boy scudding out to- 
ward the middle of the Sound under lower 
canvas, he gave the order to man the 
crotch-tackle and get up the anchor. 

Five minutes later the Wanderer was 
thundering across toward Long Island in 
a grooming-up spin. It was a lumpy sea 
she traveled and the flawless deck 
glistened with water. 

“Stand by for stays!” There was a 
quick dash of figures about the deck and 
then the big boat spun around as 
though she were a top. 

“What a day, Jay!” Alison, her cheeks 
buried in her slicker, glanced at Prentice. 
“Do you suppose there’ll be any reefing?” 

“The Sea Boy’s lower sails are full,” 
replied the skipper. “I noticed she sent 
up working-topsails, though.” 

“Wonder old Fletcher didn’t send up 
a club-topsail.” Hapgood laughed. “I'll 
give him credit for sail-cracking.” 

The tone of the remark was balm to 
Alison Hapgood. It sounded as though 
he were regarding Fletcher as he would 
any racing man whom he was out to 
beat, irrespective of business or extrane- 
ous affairs of whatever sort. 
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Prentice caught it, too. He laughed 
and clashed his calloused palms together. 

“Anything Fletcher carries, we'll crack 
on, and don’t forget that.” 

Alison came to her husband’s side, and 
they stood together upon the tilted deck 


while a millrace of water hissed a yard | 


or two beneath their feet. Alison’s eyes 
widened. “Here comes the Sea Boy! 
Did you ever see anything so w onderful!” 

She was wonderful. With her lee rail 
buried in water, her sails smooth and rigid 
as ivory, her bow wave rising over the 
deck, the Sea Boy seemed to be the very 
embodiment of driving power. 

The schooner was on the starboard 
tack and if the helm was so held that 
her course would continue to converge 
upon that which the Wanderer was fol- 
lowing, the Hapgood schooner would have 
to come about. For Fletcher’s boat held 
the right of way. 

Hapgood turned to Prentice. 

“Do you think we can slip across her 
bows, Captain?” 

Prentice shifted the wheel, giving his 
sails more of an angle to the wind. Over 
she went, the water boiling high on deck. 

“What do you think, Prentice?” Hap- | 
good’s voice was sharp. 

“There’s a chance,” 
ply. 

On came the Sea Boy. A hail rang out | 
from her deck. But Prentice’s hands were 
rigid, motionless upon the wheel. The 
boom of the Sea Boy’s canvas, the rush of 
water under the bow, was now loud in the 
ears of those upon the Wanderer’s deck. 
The swiftly advancing bowsprit was now 
a pitiless engine of destruction. There | 
came another hail. | 

Then cleanly as a rabbit dives into | 
cover the Wanderer flashed past the | 
venomous nose-pole with not three feet | 
to spare and was clear. | 

For a minute every face on the Wan- 
derer might have been that oi a graven 
image. Then came a flash of exultation. | 

“Gee!” Hapgood turned to his wife. 
“Wonder what that did to the nerves of 
the Sea Boy crowd?” 


was the grim re- 





LISON’S eyes blazed with fiery exul- 

tation. But she checked the words 
and her grip upon Hapgood’s arm re- 
laxed. 

“I suppose,” she said, “they are ask- 
ing the same thing about us.” 

“I suppose so.” Unconsciously Hap- | 
good was beating his closed fist upon | 
his palm. 

And now the various smaller classes | 
of racers—such of them at least, as cared | 
to face the strenuous conditions—were 
being sent over the starting line. The | 
time was drawing near when Sea Boy and 
Wanderer, the only two representatives | 
of the ninety-foot class which had de- | 
cided to risk sail and spar and hull, were 
to get away. 

The preparatory and warning signals 
had already blown. Hapgood stood poised | 
with stop-watch in hand. 

Prentice glanced inquiringly at him. 
“The Sea Boy is going to lug every- 
thing.” 

“All right.” Hapgood’s jaws were set. | 
His eyes were stern. “Tell them to sheet 
out the main-topsail; set the fore-top- 
sail. Break out the baby-jib as we go 


over.” | y 





| 








re as many people spoil their 

nails by mistakes as by neglect. 
No matter how careful you are, 
you simply cannot cut the cuticle 
without causing it to look ragged 
and unsightly. 

For this thin fold of skin at the 
base of the nails forms the only 
protection of the delicate nail root 
which lies less than 1-12 of an inch 
beneath. When you cut the cuticle, 
you can hardly avoid piercing 
throughtothissensitiveliving part. 

Yet when the cuticle grows up 
over the nails, dries, splits ,and 
forms hangnails, it must in some 
way be removed. 

You can remove it easily, quick- 
ly, harmlessly with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. Apply it about the base 
of the nails with an orange stick, 
and then rinse the finger tips. 
When drying them, push back the 
cuticle with a towel. All the hard 
dry edges will simply wipe away. 

There are two wonderful new 
Cutex polishes that come in the 
two most popular forms of the 
moment—powder and liquid. The 
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new Powder Polish gives a dazzl- 
ing luster instantaneously that 
lasts better than any you have 
ever had before. The new Liquid 
Polish dries instantly and leaves 
themost brilliant, delicately tinted 
luster which will keep its even 
brilliance for at least a week. 

Cutex Sets come at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 
and $3.00. Or any Cutex article may be 
bought separately at 35c. At all drug and 
department stores in the United States 
and Canada. Begin today to see what 
this way of manicuring will do. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 
Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c 

in coin or stamps for the Introductory Set 
containing samples of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board 
and orange stick Address Northam 


Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, 
or if you live in Canada, Dept. 605, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal. 
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to do things only strong chem- 
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mend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 
is that Colgate’s cleans teeth the right 
way, safely and thoroughly—and makes 
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“Good!” Alison’s voice rose shrilly as 
Prentice roared down the deck. 

“Ten seconds!” Hapgood’s eyes were 
riveted upon his watch. “Five seconds!” 


HE baby-jib flashed out, fluttered 

wildly, and was trimmed down flat 
There came a puff of smoke, but the 
sound of the starting whistle was blown 
away on a gust of wind. Over went the 
Wanderer to her lee rail, a green bow 
wave rising high and water boiling up on 
the after-deck, pulling at the feet of 
those who stood about the wheel. The 
tossing regatta-committee tug flashed by 
and was gone. 

“A half-minute on the Sea Boy at 
least!” Hapgood grinned at his skipper, 
his eyes sparkling at the triumph of 
getting away first. 

And so through the roaring wind the 
two schooners sped for the windward 
mark twelve miles away. Eyes strained 
ahead, Hapgood sought to pick up the 
mark, while his wife, leaning forward, her 
hands upon his shoulder, tried to assist 
his vision. Presently they made out the 
cone flashing out its heliographic rays in 
the midst of the waters. Not far astern 
and a little out to windward the Sea Boy 
came on, with a roaring torrent to lee- 
ward. Hapgood glanced at Prentice, 
pointing ahead. The man nodded. 

“T see it!” He raised his head. “Stand 


by for a jibe!” he roared. 





Like monkeys the white-clad sailors 
rose from the deck and sought their po- 
sitions, and then at a sharp order bent 
to the work of getting the main sheet in. 
In the fore-truck the mast-head man was 
clewing up the fore-topsail while Pren- 
tice, steering skillfully, kept the wind on 
the end of the main boom. 

Up came the turning mark as though 


| it were advancing to the schooner under 


power. The skipper’s booming voice tore 
down the deck. 

Whang! The big boom swung over 
while canvas thundered and blocks rattled. 

“Sea Boy has jibed.” Hapgood glanced 
at his stop-watch. “Forty seconds. We 
gained ten seconds on that leg. We will 
show her something on the beat to wind- 
ward.” 

His wife said nothing, but her eyes 
were glowing. A flaw struck the Wan- 
derer and she heeled so sharply as to lose 
speed. Oncame the Sea Boy, but the Wan- 
derer squared up finely and boomed on 
her way just as the rival boat was prepar- 
ing to shoot across her bows. A wild yell 
fluttered from the Wanderer’s crew as 


| they saw the Sea Boy pay of preparatory 


to coming about in acknowledgment of 
her failure to pass in front of the Wan- 


| derer’s plunging bowsprit. 


Hapgood’s face was drawn into the look 
of a savage animal at the moment of 
triumph. 

“Now, Prentice, you see whose nerves 


| went overboard back there before the 


| 


start! You wait!” 


WENTY minutes passed. The Wan- 

derer, still holding the windward 
berth, tacked to port to improve her 
position with reference to the still dis- 
tant home mark and then ten minutes 
later came about once more, taking the 
wind over the starboard bow. Off to the 
westward they could see the Sea Boy, 
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lying over almost flat, making a long 
hitch on the port tack. Her course was 
converging toward that of the Wanderer. 

“Look, Jay—” Alison pointed to the 
schooner. “She is going to try to cross 
our bow again.” 

“T know she is.” 
quiet. “I’ve been watching her. 
do you think, Prentice?” 

“She can’t beat us unless she does 
cross and get to windward.” 

“Yes.” Hapgood chuckled. 
Fletcher thinks 
happened so far is a mistake. 
She’s certainly coming on! 
boy!” 

Closer came the two boats. 


What 


“Maybe 


All right, old 


board tack. She held every right that 
laws have ever prescribed. 

“Damn him! Isn’t he going about?” 
Hapgood’s face had turned pale. Pren- 
tice, his grizzled jaws bulged, gripped 
the wheel and looked straight ahead; his 
steel gray eyes were hard, murderous. 
Hapgood sought his wife’s face. Her 
eyes were those of a hunted animal. Un- 
wavering, unblinking, they searched her 
husband’s. He gestured irresolutely. He 
half-turned toward Prentice, 
though magnetically drawn, he met his 
wife’s eyes again. Her white lips moved: 

“Are—are you going to let Fletcher get 
away with this?” 


pPRenres caught the import of the 
words and glanced swiftly at the 
owner, whose teeth had bitten half 
through the stem of his pipe. 

It was clear now that the Sea Boy could 
not cross the Wanderer’s venomous bow- 
sprit. But she was keeping on, coming 
at engine speed. It looked like a bluff— 
life or death. Hapgood had imagination, 
but indeed, it required little to picture 
what lay but a minute or two ahead un- 
less one boat or the other threw down her 


cards. The stage was set for a frightful 
accident. His jaws relaxed; again he 
moved irresolutely. 

“Jay!” 


Hapgood, with a muttered imprecation, 
threw up his head. 

“Give him the bowsprit, Prentice! Run 
him down!” 

Prentice’s face was set like the face 
of an executioner. Closer came the two 
boats. 
grip of steel and closed his eyes, as the 
clacking of the Sea Boy’s tortured canvas 
and the rush of her bow through the 
waves sounded clear. 

And then just at the last instant a sharp 
order came from the Sea Boy’s stern. 
With lightning speed, the wheel of the 
Fletcher boat was eased off; she luffed 
and came almost to a full stop. For a 
moment it seemed as though she would 
foul the Wanderer, but nothing touched 
and the schooner sped on her way. 

Hapgood caught a glimpse of Fletch- 
er’s haggard face, heard his voice shrill 
with curses. 

“Hapgood, you—” 


The owner of the Wanderer cupped his | 


hands. 
“You go to hell, Fletcher!” he roared. 
Alison Hapgood touched her husband 
upon the shoulder and smiled as the 


Wanderer dashed for the home mark, a 


winner beyond peradventure. 


that everything that’s | 
By George! | 


Wanderer | 
had the right of way, being on the star- | 


then as | 


Hapgood seized his wife with a | 


| 
| 


Hapgood’s voice was 
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The New Shoe . 
with 25 years history 


MAGINE a shoe with moccasin comfort and metropolitan 

smartness ; : IMAGINE a shoe with all the beauty which 
fashion demands and every feature which the most a 
medical and surgical authority can suggest : : IMAGINE : 
shoe that you will be proud to wear—a shoe that makes sean 
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resulted in the development of the Sorosis Orthopedic. In a period of less than 
two years, twenty-two thousand prescriptions for this shoe were written by 
New York physicians and filled at the New York store, alone. 


The orthopedic Sorosis is not beautiful, as are the other Sorosis shoes and 
slippers. But out of the A. E. Little Company’s 25 years of shoe study, experi- 
ment, and manufacture, has now grown a new kind of shoe, for work and play 
—the 4. E. Little Shoe. It not only satisfies the prescription of the most con- 
Scientious surgeon—but it also is beautiful. 


With the purpose of bestowing the greatest good among the greatest number, 
the sale of the A. E. Lirrre SHok will not be limited to Sorosis stores or depart- 
ments, but will be opened to all reputable shoe merchants who will carry a full 
range of sizes and widths to insure proper fitting; and the price is only $12.50. 
Consult your dealer or send for information direct to us. 


: The A. E. Lrrrre laced boot is recommended for morning 
This not only gives proper support to the foot in work 
For afternoons, 


NOTE ONE : 
or all day wear. 
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“Now you've done it.” 
“Done what?” His voice was harsh. 


“T’ll try to show you, Jay—lI'll show 
you every day that we live!” 
5 ELL—!” At the float, as_ the 


launch, bearing Jay Hapgood and 
his wife, came alongside, Phineas Men- 
nen, donor of the famous Mennen Cup, 
stepped to the edge and seized Hapgood’s 


outstretched hand. “You put it over, 
my boy! Greatest race I ever saw. I 
George! I never had my name on a 
better-won prize. Come here!” 

“All right, just a moment, Mr. Men- 


nen.” Jay Hapgood reached down and 
assisted Alison to the float. Then he 
turned to the great man, who slipped an 
arm through his. 

“Hapgood,” he said, in his throaty 
voice, “I never felt better in my life 
If that hard-boiled, thick-necked, money- 
juggler Fletcher had won that cup of 
mine, he’d have had the laugh on me for 
life. 1 wouldn’t have had that happen 
for twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Oh—it’s all right, Mr. Mennen.” 
Hapgood’s voice was sharp. What he had 
done he meant to stand by. He was glad 
he had done it. Just the same, he was 
in no mood for Mennen’s selfish felicita- 
tions. “Thank you a lot.” He was swing- 
ing away when the man caught him by the 
arm. 

“Look here, my boy. Wait a minute. 
I appreciate the way you won that race 
today, Fletcher or no Fletcher. I heard 
some talk on the club veranda before the 
race of a little difference between you and 
Fletcher about a note. They were bet- 
tin’ you'd let Fletcher beat you. A pot 
of money lost on that hunch today.” 

Hapgood shrugged. He was still under 
the spell of a tremendous experience 

“But,” continued Mennen, “I backed 
you—because I knew your stuff. Now, 
as to that note of yours at Fletcher's bank 
—I don’t know but that the Allied Bank- 


ers—” He paused. “Just how much is 
that note, Hapgood?” 

The breath seemed to have gone from 
Hapgood’s body. He turned to the man, 
his lips moving inarticulately. Then, as 
warmth surged through him, he smiled. 

“Why, only two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. You see, collections 
have been—” 

“A quarter-million!” Mennen whistled 

1 see H’m! Quarter-million, eh? 
Well, look here, Hapgood, you just go 
to Fletcher and put it up to him hard. 
I'll gamble he doesn’t want to lose you.” 

The face of the younger man went 
pale. 

“Why—why—I thought, perhaps, Mr. 
Mennen, that you might see your way 
clear to—” 

“Not just now, Hapgood; not just now. 
Of course not. Fletcher is your—” 

“I see. Thank you, Mr. Mennen. 
Hapgood withdrew his arm, stood a sec- 
ond as Mennen faced toward the float, and 
then, as one walking in a dream, he made 
toward the club veranda, where he could 
see his wife talking to a group of men 
and women 

He had just reached the top step when 
he heard his name called and found him- 
self confronted by Warren Fletcher. Hap- 
good nodded stiffly. 

“How are you, Mr. Fletcher?” 

“Oh, all right—but wait a minute, Hap- 
good. You don’t get off that way. That 
was a great race you sailed.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I—I saw you talking to that old crab, 
Mennen.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“Butting in with business, I'll bet. 
Don't let that crook get his hooks onto 
you, Hapgood.” 

“I’m in no position to question Men- 
nen’s character, Fletcher. I must do 
business where I can.” 

Fletcher snarled. 

“Don’t do it, take it from me. As for 


” 
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his old tin cup, I’m damned if I wanted 
to win anything with his name on it. You 
must have caught that from the way we 
sailed the race.” 


“Is that so!” Hapgood, throwing re- 
serve to the winds, eyed the banker 
angrily. 


“Don't go off your nut, Jay. Hold on 
a minute—I want to talk to you.” He 
placed a heavy hand upon Hapgood’s arm, 
leading him to a corner of the veranda. 

“Hapgood, do you want to know why I 
was cagey about that loan of yours?” 

Hapgood eyed the man, then slowly 
nodded. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you: It was be- 
cause I was afraid of you. I thought you 
had no spine and that you and your busi 
ness were booked to go under just because 
of that.” 

“Why, you—” 


LETCHER interrupted with a guffaw. 

“You've got to admit I had a li 
cense to think so, Hapgood. I like to be 
kowtowed to as well as any man—but, 
well, as I say, you owed a lot of money 
and you had me scared. I thought you 
didn’t have the guts; get me?” 

“Yes, I get you, Fletcher.” 
voice was belligerent. 

“All right. But today’s race showed 
me I had the wrong dope. A man who 
will take the chances you did today is a 
man, Hapgood, a he-man—especially after 
the way I put things up to you last night.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Fletcher.” 

“Don’t thank me, thank yourself. Any- 
way, keep away from Mennen. Drop in 
on Monday and we'll fix up that little 
note business.” 

“Mr. Fletcher—” 

“Tt’s all right, boy. We’re always will- 
ing to string along with the game chaps. 
We'll string along with you and gamble 
till the cows come home. Get me, Hap- 
good?” 

“T get you, Mr. Fletcher.” 


Hapgood’s 
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Thinking these things, Remember said: 
“T’d be jealous of your public, Tom. It 
is a big one, and you've got to be true 
to it. I suppose it’s because I’ve got 
none of my own. I've hardly had a 
letter vet.” 

“That's because your first picture is 
only being released now. Just wait! 
You'll be snowed under.” 

“And would you like it if I read you 
a letter from some man in Oklahoma 
who had my picture on his bureau and 
kissed me every night good night?” 

“No.” 

“Would you be jealous?” 

“Yes! I'd want to kill him.” 

“Really?” There was a pleasant thrill 
in this—a thrill that will be a long time 
dying out of the female soul, the excite- 
ment of stirring up battle ardor in two 
or more males. 

Remember 
ploring: 

“And would you kill any man who put 
me on a shrine and worshiped me?” 

“No. I'd realize that that was part of 
the penalty of loving a great artist. 


went on, teasing yet ex- 


There’s a penalty about loving a stupid 
woman that nobody else cares for, too. 
I'd realize that you have a right to the 
world’s love, and I’d be proud of you, 
however much it hurt. I shouldn’t lift 
my finger to hamper your glory.” 

She was just about to kiss him lightly 
on the nearer ear for the fervor of the 
first part of his speech. But the last line 
checked her. There can never fail to be 
a little something disappointing about a 
love that is willing to share its prey with 
anyone else—even if it is with everyone 
else. 


ERHAPS to punish this sickly saintli- 
ness, she now told him flatly that 
she was going to be Ned Ling’s leading 
lady. 
This hurt him as much as she hoped. 
“It’s a come-down for you,” he said. 
“Tt’s a setback. You’d have been the 
next big star in the emotional field. Now 
you'll be swallowed up in a comic two- 
reeler. Ling never gives anybody else 
any credit in his pictures. All you'll do 
will be to stand round and feed him.” 


“Feed him?” 

“Yes, do things and say things that 
will give him a funny come-back.” 

This was a trifle dampening. If he 
had held to that line of argument, he 
might have turned her aside. But as al- 
ways he had to say too much. 

“Besides, as I told you, Ned Ling al- 
ways makes love to his leading lady. 
He quarreled with the last one, Miss 
Clave, because she wanted more public- 
ity. She wanted to get a laugh or two 
herself, and a line or two in the adver- 
tisements.” 

This stirred in Remember a double 
emotion, one of curiosity, one of self- 
confidence. She had had Ned Ling cling- 
ing to her fingers like a baby. She could 
wrap him round one of them, no doubt. 
Because Miss Clave failed, that did not 
prove that a wiser woman would. 

Holby did not quite persuade her to 
refuse the opportunity with Ling, but 
he sent her to it with misgivings. He 
put a fly in the ointment. There are 
always flies in ointment. 

A few days later a wasp fell into her 
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ointment. She received one of the first 
of the innumerable letters that were to 
swarm about her path. 


Chapter Forty-nine 


IME in Southern California flew on 

wings that seemed never to change 
their plumage. At home in Calverly the 
birds put on their springtime splendor, 
lost it and flew away. The trees feath- 
ered out in leaves and in a courtship 
glory of blossoms, then lost all. The 
flower-bushes ran the same scale from 
shabbiness to brief beauty and back again. 
The very ground was brown, was green, 
was bald, was white with snow that went 
and came again. 

But Los Angeles was always green. 
In December, March—always there were 
great roses glowing, often high up in some 
tree they had climbed. 

Remember grew angry sometimes at 
the monotony of beauty. She read of 
blizzards in the East and North, and 
longed for a frostbite or the nipped 
cheeks of a Calverly winter. There was 
music even, in her memory, of the frozen 
snow that rang like muffled cymbals under 
her aching little feet as she ran to school 
pretending she was a locomotive and her 
breath the steam. 

But this was only the fretfulness of 
the unconquerable human discontent. She 
had hated winter when it tortured her, 
and now the Californian paradise tor- 
tured her because it was winterless. Even 
in heaven the angels grew weary of gold- 
en and jasper architecture, and harp- 
music, and tried to change their govern- 
ment. 

Discontent with the weather was only 
one of Remember’s unhappinesses. Her 
ambition was ruthless and her critical 
faculty rebuked her. She prayed for 
opportunities for bigger réles and blushed 
at her obscurity; yet when she saw her 
finished scenes, she suffered direfully be- 
cause she had done them so ill. When 
her colleagues applauded her, she said 
her true thought when she answered: “It 
could have been done so much better. If 
only we could retake it!” 

She was living the artist’s life—goaded 
to expression, rejoicing in utterance and 
afterward anguished with regrets that she 
had not phrased herself a little differ- 
ently. 

As with every other artist in the 
world’s history, her personality, her pref- 
erences, her very face and form offended 
many people. Nobody ever pleased 
everybody. She overheard harsh criti- 
cisms, or they were brought to her one 
way or another. They hurt her cruelly, 
and the more cruelly since it was her 
nature to believe them justified and even 
a little less than harsh enough. 

Seme happier natures than hers could 
always protect themselves by saying that 
the critic had a personal spite, or was a 
failure, venting the critic’s own disap- 
pointment, or was too shallow to ap- 
preciate, or had been bribed. But 
Remember never could wrap her wound- 
ed soul in such bandages. She felt that 
the truth was worse than the worst she 
heard. She could always find some fault 
n her achievements that the critics had 
overlooked. She could not retake her 


pictures, however, and when occasionally 
a scene had been shot over again and she 
could correct some fault, she always 
found another one, or more, ta replace it. 

Obscurity was another anguish. She 
suffered because so few people had seen 
her pictures, and the hard times that 
diminished the audiences looked like a 
personal injury to her in her artistic 
cradle. 

And then she had a stab of another 
sort. She learned the curse of success. 
One of her pictures was shown at the 
California Theater, and she sat in a vast 
throng and saw with pride that people 
strange to her were leaning forward with 
interest and devouring her with their 
eyes. She saw a fat woman sniffle, and 
thought it a beautiful tribute. She saw 
a baldheaded man sneak a handkerchicf 
out and, pretending to blow his nose, 
dash his shameful tears away. And that 
was beautiful to her, with a wonderful 
beauty. She played a minor role, but 
she heard people speak of her as the mob 
went out among the inbound mob crowd- 
ing to the next showing. 

The papers the next day in their criti- 
cisms gave her special mention. She 
loved Florence Lawrence, and Guy Price, 
Miss Lindsey, Edwin Schallert, Monroe 
Lathrop—all of those who tossed her a 
word and put her name in print. A 
marvelous thing to see one’s name in 
print, and with a bouquet tied to it. 


HE had but a little while to revel in 

this perfect reward, for in a few days 
a letter came to her forwarded from the 
studio. 

The writing on the envelope was 
strange to her. When she opened it, 
there was no signature; there was a sav- 
agery about the very writing. Her heart 
plunged with terror as she read: 


I seen your pictur last nite and it 
made me sick youre awful innacent and 
sweet in the pictur and you look like 
buter wouldnt melt in your mouth but 
I know beter for Im the guy held you 
up in Topango cannon wen you was 
there with that other guy and took 
your wedin ring off you. I dident know 
who you was then and I dont know 
who he is yet but Ime wise to you and 
all I got to say is Ive got my ey on 
you and you beter behave or els quit 
playin these innasent parts you movie 
peeple make me sick youre only a gang 
of hippocrits, so bewair. 


Remember felt odious to herself, with 
all the revolting nausea of evil revealed. 
There is remorse enough for a strug- 
gling soul that knows its own defeats 
and backslidings, but it is nothing in com- 
parison to the remorse that follows a pub- 
lished fault. 

This letter was more hideous than 
headlines in a paper. It was more dread- 
ful than such a pilloried public shame as 
Hester Prynne’s. It meant that some- 
where there was a man in an invisible 
cloak of namelessness and facelessness 
who despised her, and jeered at her sub- 
limities of purity. Her highest ambitions 
were doomed to sneering mockery. 

She was thrown back into the dark 
ages when girls were told that guardian 
devils floated about them as well as 
guardian angels—all manner of leering 
enemies, incubi, succubi, witches, fairies. 
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She could hear such hellish laughter as 
Faust’s Gretchen heard. 

She longed to find this man and im- 
plore his mercy. But how could she dis- 
cover him? He was a thief and could 
only disclose himself by betraying his 
own crime. Yet he felt himself less 
wicked than she. 

She saw before her a long life of such 
attacks. She resolved to do two things 
—lead thenceforth a blameless life, and 
play thenceforth only such characters as 
made no pretense of perfection. 

She was the more determined to seek 
a foothold in comedy, in wild farce. Or 
she would play a woman of sin, a vam- 
pire, anything that would free her of the 
charge of wearing a virtuous mask 

She burned the letter, but she could 
never forget it. She could not walk along 
a street or ride in a car without wonder- 
ing if the last man who cast a glance 
her way might not be the thief who had 
robbed her of something irretrievable. 
When she sat in a moving-picture thea- 
ter, she wondered if he were not the man 
at her elbow, and since few men failed 
to look at her with a trailing glance that 
caught a little on her beauty as on a 
hook, she was incessantly thrown inti 
panics. 

In time she grew brazen and said 
didn’t care. A little later she forgot the 
terror that walked by; but now and then 
it would return upon her—as often when 
she was alone as when she was in the 
range of human eyes. 


, 
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Chapter Fifty 


about the business of selling jokes 
was the melancholic despondency of it. 
In the other studios there had been a 
deadly earnestness at times, but usually 
a cheerful informality. Ned Ling was 
in a state of nerves and dismal with 
anxieties. 

The first scene rehearsed showed Re- 
member being ardently proposed to by 
a dapper young juvenile whose grace and 
beauty were to be the foil for Ned Ling’s 
triumphant ugliness. The juvenile was 
instructed to do a simple bit of business. 
Young Mr. McNeal, realizing that the 
scene was supposed to be mildly funny, 
tried to play it in a mood of gayety—to 
“horse” it a little, with a slight extrav- 
agance of manner and a humorous twin- 
kle in his eye. 

Ned Ling checked him at once. 

“Cut out the comedy, Mr. McNeal, if 
you please! It’s all right to be funny in 
an emotional picture, but comedy is a 
serious business. A joke is dynamite, 
and if it’s handled carelessly, it will blow 
up in your hands and take you with it. 
I want the audience to blow up, not you. 
So you carry that scene as seriously as 
you can.” 

The criticism hurt young Mr. McNeal, 
but it warned Remember. She went 
through her own business with a simple 
matter-of-factness as if it had no humor 
in it. This was because she did not 
know how to make it funny. To her 
amazement, Ned Ling cried out: 

“Great! Perfect! Play it straight! 
The audience wants to laugh at your ex- 
pense. Don’t let ’em know you know 
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What Makes Cut Glass 
So Heavy? 


EAUTIFUL, sparkling like a diamond, 
cut glass is always a joy. 


> 


But why is it so heavy? 


None but the informed would ever 
know. Cut glass is more than one third 
lead. Thus lead plumbing, white-lead 


paint, and cut glass are in a sense all of 
one family. 

The lead for cut glass (and for other fine 
glass, such as that for optical use, electric 
light bulbs, ete.) is first changed into lead 
burning it in a furnace. This 
It is a reddish 


oxide by 
oxide is known as red-lead. 
powde r. 

This powder, mixed with silica 


clear 


At a lower 


white sand) and potash, becomes 
glass when melted in a furnace. 
temperature, the molten glass is blown into 
various shapes. 

This is only a minor use of lead in mak- 
ing modern life pleasant and comfortable, 
yet hundreds of tons of red-lead are used in 
this way every year. 

Lead is also an important factor in the 
manufacture of rubber, and this means 
that there is lead in your overshoes, your 
automobile tires, fountain pen, pipe stem, 


and in dozens of other familiar articles 


containing rubber. 





Civilization has found almost countless 
uses for lead, during centuries of experi- 
ment and progress, but it would be hard to 
find any other that is so important as the 
conversion of pure metallic lead into white- 
lead—the principal factor in good paint. 

People are using paint more intelli- 
gently and more liberally today than ever 
before. They are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the advice given in the terse 
maxim, ‘Save the surface and you save all.” 

The quality of a paint depends on the 
quantity of white-lead it contains. Some 
paint manufacturers use more white-lead, 
some less, in the paint they make. Most 
painters know that the most durable paint 
they can apply to a building is pure white- 
lead, thinned with pure linseed oil. 

National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. F 
for a free copy of our “‘Wonder Book of 
Lead,’’ which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 
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Her first opera was curiously the last 
opera one might be expected to see at 
all in her day. Somebody in London had 





jit had set old London aghast. 
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Mr 
Miss 


you're funny, or you're gone. But 

McNeal, I must ask you not to crab 

Steddon’s scene.” 
“Crab the scene, sir? 
“You moved.” 


What did I do?” 


“Don’t you want me to move?” 
‘“Never—not when somebody else is 
getting off a point. You can kill half or 


all the laugh by distracting attention 
audience can only see one thing at a 
time—get one idea at a time. You've 
got to ship ‘em your jokes like a train 
f box-cars. You can’t jumble ‘em, or 


there’s a wreck. 
“When Miss Steddon’s at work, you 
freeze. And Miss Steddon will do the 


same when it’s your turn. And when I’m 
with you, I'll murder you if you move 
an eyelid when I’m springing something 
And you can murder me if I breathe 
during anything of yours. And one thing 
more: Watch out that you don’t 
your own comedy by moving the wrong 
part of your anatomy. I can kill the 
best face-play in the world by moving 
my feet or my hands. I can kill the 
work of my hands by rolling my 
Remember that! Comedy is the most 
solemn business there is.” 

Remember was amazed, dismayed at 
the anguish of exactitude attending each 
little bit of silly wit. She had captured 
her tears and her dramatic climaxes wit} 
a rush; but wit had to be stolen upon, 
prepared and exploded just so 

Ned Ling at lunch-time told her of a 
year of meditation spent on one idiotic 
moment. He had not got it right yet 
It might not be ready for this picture or 
the next. Some day it would come out 
just right, and then it would appear like 
an improvisation of the moment. 

He was especially delicate about the 
broad bits. He had a doctor’s impatience 
of prudery, the same contempt for the 
vicious indecency of what he called t 
nasty-nice. He jolted Remember hor- 


spoil 


ve 





ribly, but he shook the furniture of her 
soul into its proper places. 
EMEMBER, like a nurse, like a 
woman doctor, was far more decent 


after this course of training than before 
That was why, perhaps, she could revel 
so wonderfully in “The Beggar’s Opera” 
when she saw it with Ned Ling. 

It was the first opera she ever did see, 
grand or comic. Not even a musical 
comedy had passed her eyes and ears 

Her acquaintance with the world was 
almost exclusively of the movies, movish. 
Like the people of all other trades, when 
the cinemators had a free evening, they 
spent it in more of the same. The pic- 
ture-houses were frequented by the pic- 
ture-people—of whom there were thou- 
sands in Los Angeles. 





been inspired to revive the sensation of 
1728. It had run for a solid year in the 
new London and another season in New 
York. Its ancient art had glistened like 
a Toledo blade. It made the epigrams 
of Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw look 
old-fashioned. 

An opera whose hero was a thief and 
whose scenes were a prison—the gayest 
of operas, it dumfounded Remember as 
There 
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vhere the rival Italian companies had 
nade war in an otherwise undisputed 


field, it suddenly arose and laughed them | 
off the boards—drove Handel into bank- 


ruptcy, drove him to such despair that 
he went to Ireland and casting about for 
something to do besides the operas that 

vere a closed career for him, tossed off in 
three weeks “The Messiah!” and became 
immortal as a religious force. 

This much Remember learned before 
the curtain rose. After it was up, she 
earned to laugh uproariously at the ut- 

ost delicacies of indecency. 

She had so lost her orientation by the 
finish of the seductive villainies, that she 

id not faint when Ned Ling said: 

“T’ve laughed myself hungry. I haven't 
ordinarily any appetite. Let’s go to my 
1ouse and have a bite.” 

“To your house?” 
“Ves, it’s all right. I’m quite alone 
there. Just a Jap. Very secluded.” 
Remember wanted to say: “You tell 
ne not why I should go but why I should 
not. And I wont.” 
But it seemed a silly little-girlish, old- 

maidish, prunes-and-prismish thing to say. 
Wasn’t she an independent woman now 
—a voter, a free and equal self-support- 
ng citizen of the United States? In her 
magination she could hear the wild crew 
of “The Beggar’s Opera” laughing at her 
for a shy little hypocrite. Lacking the 
ourage to obey her instinct and her 
training, she said, “All right,” and got 
nto Ling’s car. 

When he said, “Home!” to the driver, 
she almost swooned, but not quite. 

The Jap showed no surprise at the 
late arrival of his master with a lady. 
Evidently it was the ordinary thing. Re- 
member longed for a mask or a fire- 

escape or a gun. She glanced about for 
weapons of defense. 

But Ned Ling said: “Some scrambled 
eggs and bacon—some wine. —Would 
vou rather have red or white—or a little 
hampagne? Let’s have some cham- 
pagne—yes? Yes, we’ll have some cham- 
pagne—native California—but good.” 

She felt very much as Jack of the 
Beanstalk felt when he found himself 
among ogres. 





UT Ling turned out to be a very in- 

fantile ogre, if ogre at all. He was 
more like an art-gallery guide at first. 
He showed her his treasures. He knew 
something of art, or so she judged him 
from his talk, for she knew nothing of 

herself; but his manner was impres- 
sive. He was especially proud of a por- 
trait just painted of him by one of the 
‘alifornia artists. He spoke of him as 
of the “California School.” He had 
brought home some jades from a voyage 
to China. He was addicted to jades, of a 
ertain deep dark emerald hue. He hated 
the sickly pale of the usual jade. Re- 
member decided to take up jade-hunting 
is a sport when she got rich. 

At the table Ling resumed his play 
with her fingers. She felt only curiosity. 
She could feel neither alarm nor anger. 
She was hungry, but he kept one of her 
1ands prisoner and preferred to talk. 

Afterward they went into the beautiful 
ving-room, a strange room for a clown, 


“Comfort at every point 
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—from neck to knee” 


a HY didn’t somebody 
make an athletic union 
suit like Topkis long ago? 
Look at the long, wide legs! 
You can walk all day in Topkis 
without ever feeling a pinch or 
a pull. Scarcely touches your 
body. Big, roomy armholes. 
Fits exactly right—no baggi- 
ness; no clumsy belt. 
And listen—Topkis lets your 
skin breathe. No stuffy feeling. 
“Quality? Value? Feel that 
fabric. Look at the workman- 
ship. Seams firmly stitched ; but- 
tons put on tostay. Where could 
you get underwear anything like 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


it for a dollar except in Topkis?”’ 
Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are used 
in Topkis Athletic Underwear 
Pre-shrunk—full size guaran- 
teed. But get your size—38 if 
your coat is a 38, and so on. 
No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men's Union Suit — although 
many will tell you it's worth more. 
Men's Union Suits, $1.00 
Men's Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. /75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits, Girls) Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Illustrated booklet tells underwear facts 
you ought to know. Write for free copy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 















ore like what she imagined a million- 
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IRES has the delicious flavor that can 

only come from Nature’s pure products. 
Sassafras, teaberry leaves, juniper berries, 
spikenard, sarsaparilla and a dozen other roots, 
barks and berries are used to make this cool, 
refreshing drink. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and get 
the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated and 
ready to drink. There’s nothing better for 
home use. Get it at your grocer’s or wherever 
soft drinks are sold. 





For making rootbeer at home always ask for Hires | 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25c package 
makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25c. 
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aire’s room, judging by the millionaires 
| rooms she had seen in the movies 
| He put a Caruso record on the phono 
| graph, that old wail from ‘Pagliacci 
| the heartbreak of the clown who is human 
lin spite of the powder, and feels red 
blood beneath the grease-paint. Caruso 
was just recently dead and honored with 
the funeral of a church dignitary—wild 
minstrel that he was, singing his way 
around the world on rubber disks th 
way the filmers traveled in cell 
spools. 

“A few vears ago,” said Ling, “and a 
singer's veice died with him. And 
Caruso is singing here—everywhere. He 
sing as long as Homer. Poor old 
Homer, who never saw a picture, never 
knew that his songs would live so long 
never dreamed that they would be print- 
ed and used as schoolbooks thousands of 
years after he quit poking about 
world singing about the fighters of 
day 

“A few years ago, and we actors were 
| condemned to oblivion as soon as we left 
|the board. But we can go on for 
|now. They're laughing around the wor! 
}at me this minute. Listen!” He kept 
an eerie quiet, and she could almost hear 
what he perked his ears to catch. “That’s 
a gang of sweaty coolies in China. They’: 
helped to forget the opium, laughing at 
me. Hear that? .... That’s starving 
people in Russia forgetting their hunger 
because the seat of my breeches caught 
on fire. Did you hear that yelp? That 
was one of the exiled kings guffawing 
when I got shot in the pants by an angry 
husband. The king has forgotten his own 
griet. 





] 


HIS cosmic boastfulness did not keep 


him long in pride. “But I hate my 
pictures. I’m jealous of them. People 
don’t like me—they just like that thing in 
the crazy suit. They love him because 
he’s such a fool. I want to be loved be- 
cause I am me—and not a fool. 





“Look at this painting of me. The 
artist caught the real me. See all the 
sorrow in the eyes and behind the mouth 
See the longing and the unhappiness? 
That painter got under my skin. He got 
to me. I love that, because it’s me.” 

And as often happens, seeing that he 
was so sorry for himself, Remember felt 
no draught upon her own sympathy. She 


| simply stared and wondered. 


| 
| 


He made her sit down on a long 
couch and snuggled close to her. She 
was still curious rather than alarmed 


| He took up her hand again and studied 


it, talking in the rather literary manner 


|he sometimes assumed: “Each separate 


finger has its own soul, don’t you think? 


| Hands are families.- Your own hands— 


| anybody’s hands are a group of people 
| Hands are different; and fingers, they’re 
| wicked—capable of such terrible things— 
| holding daggers, gifts—caressing—throt- 
| tling 
2p ings. fingers! Y ight hand 
Queer things, fingers! our right hand 


playing music — loving — hating 





and your left hand aren't the least alike, 
and your face is still a third person. 
Before Remember quite realized how 


| solemnly ludicrous a couple of comedians 


could be,—if anybody had been looking 
—except God, and perhaps that Jap 
valet—Ned Ling’s head was on_ her 
breast, and his eyes were turned up into 
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hers, like a baby’s. He was in a new- 
born prattling humor. That was a secret 
of his success. He was a baby with all 
a baby’s privileges of impropriety, selfish- 
ness, hatefulness, adorableness. 

He could revert to infancy and take | 
his audience with him, make old men | 
and women laugh at the simple things 
that had tickled their childish hearts. 
And withal there was an amazing sophis- 
tication. He was a baby that calculated 
and measured, triumphed and yet wept 
and wanted always the next toy. He was 
thinking of Remember as his next toy, 
and she was thinking of him as her next 
child. 

His warm head and his brown eyes— 
like maple sugar just as it is liquescent 
to syrup, and with the same gold flakes 
glinting—they were quaintly babyish to 
her in spite of his old talk. 

“T want to love and be loved, but not 
to love too much. I’m afraid of love. 
It has hurt me too bitterly.” 

She smiled. He was the more like a 
prattling baby, the more cynical he grew. 
His heavy head made her breast ache 
and yearn for a baby. But he wanted 
only the froth of life, without the body | 
and the dregs. | 

“Could you love me just enough and 
not too much?” he pleaded. 

If he had said, “Marry me tomorrow!” 
he might have had her then. But she 
had not his opinion of marriage. She 
had played the game without the name 
endured the ecstasy and the penalty 
without the ceremony. She had escaped 
public shame by a miracle of lucky lies 
and accidents. The hunger remained for 
the rewards of marriage, the honesty of 
a home, the granite foundations of re- 
spectable loyalty. 

So when he pleaded with her for love 
that cheated and played for fun and not | 
for all, for a kiss, for caresses, she shook | 
her head—mystically as he thought, but | 
very sanely and calmly, in truth. 

She was far away—mothering a shad- 
owy child, swaying in a rocking-chair 
throne. 

Ned Ling’s prayers gained fervor from 
her aloofness. He called upon a goddess 
who would not hear. She held his hands 
and slapped them with a matronly con- 
descension that drove him frantic. 

Finally she yawned in the face of his 
passion and said: “Ill be going home 
now, please.” 

He was so thwarted and rejected that 
he sent her home alone. She was grate- | 
ful for that. 











Chapter Fifty-one 


GAIN when Remember got home her | 
mother was waiting for her. Her 
father was waiting for her again. 

Her mother had fallen asleep with her 
father’s letter in her hand. As Remem- 
ber slipped in quietly and stared at her, 
she leaped up in alarm, and cried out in | 
protest with a sleepy reversion to ancient 
authority: “Remember, are you becom- | 
ing utterly shameless?” 

Remember smiled and shook her head. | 
Something in her calm convinced her | 
mother more than any angry disclaimer | 
could have done. She breathed deeply | 
with relief from the nightmare that rides | 
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cA Clog in The Carbureter — 
A Lonely Road— 
And a Dark Night 


A very little thing can paralyze the mechanics of 
an engine, and bring annoyance and hardship. 


Everyone realizes the necessity of taking care of a 
. . . . “ 
machine, and of taking warning when it “knocks.” 


Yet some people expect the body to take care of 
itself, though its mechanism is far more delicate and 
complicated than that of any mechanical device. 


Carelessness in selecting food, and neglect of warn- 
ings has stalled many a human machine when the trip 
was far from finished. 


Grape-Nuts feeds the body scientifically, and it has 
a wonderful charm for the appetite. The full richness 
of wheat and malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral salts which the blood corpuscles and bone 
structure must have are in this food; and Grape-Nuts 
is so processed in the making, that it digests quickly 
and completely. 

Try Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk for break- 
fast, or in place of a heavy, starchy meal for lunch. 
You'll greatly relish the delicious crispness and flavor 
of this splendid food, and you will be helping yourself 
to better health—away from the danger of accidents 
along the road. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body-Builder 
“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 
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Good Looking—Long Wearing 


OLEPROOF has proved to millions of men that style and 

service can be combined in hosiery—and at commormsense 
prices. Every man can afford smart hosiery if it be Holeproof, be- 
cause it wears so long. And never forget that the longer your 
hosiery lasts the farther your money goes. You can get Holeproof 
in your favorite material: Silk, Silk Faced, or Lusterized Lisle. Made 
for women and children, too. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us for price list and illustrated booklet 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
© H. H. Co. 
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mothers’ souls night and day. She smiled 
is she held out another letter from the 
old child they were both mothering 


My beloved wife: 

You will find it hard to believe what I 
im about to write, for you were never quite 
convinced that prayers are answered. Well, 
mine have been, and I am more than ever 
confirmed in my faith. 

My last letter was pretty doleful in spite 
of the little glimmer of hope I tried to 
keep alight. This letter would blaze with 
hallelujahs if I could write as I feel. But 
to the news: 

A miracle has been vouchsafed unto me, 
even me! 

This morning Doctor Bretherick called to 
see me and stated that he had been in 
trusted with a mysterious message. A for 
mer parishioner of mine, a man whose name 
he was forbidden to disclose, had embezzled 
some money years ago and had never been 
discovered. The still small voice of his con 
science, however, was never silenced, and at 
last it drove him to restitution. But he 
found that the people whom he had wronged 
were dead, and there were no heirs to re- 
ceive the funds. 

In his distress at being unable to relieve 
his soul of its remorse, he bethought him- 
self of his old church, and wrote to Dr 
Bretherick, who had’ been his physician in 
the old days, asking him to convey the 
money to me for such use as I found best 
Dr. Bretherick placed two hundred and 
fifty dollars in my hands and assured me 
that more would come from time to time 
until the principal and the interest had been 
paid. 

I fell on my knees in thankfulness, and 
even Dr. Bretherick, hopeless old skeptic 
that he is, was not free from a moisture 
ibout the eyes. When I reproached him 
with his little faith, he could not deny that 
there was something in this beyond his 
ibility to explain by any of his materialis- 
tic nonsense. 

He would not even give a hint as to the 
inonymous donor, but I have my suspi- 
cions as to who the man is. He left town 
some years ago and has grown rich in New 
York. My prayers follow him. 

I cannot write more! I am too busy re- 
newing the life of this dear old church. The 
mortgagees have accepted a part payment 
ind agreed to prolong the loan. The mem- 
bers have taken a new lease on faith, and 
some of the wanderers have been drawn back 
to the fold. A member on an outlying 
farm has turned in three fat pigs to sell, and 
two merchants have indorsed a note which 
the bank has discounted. The other preach- 
ers may be younger, but they cannot point 
to such a miracle. 

As Elijah was fed by the ravens, so some 
unknown benevolence has rescued this old 
man of yours from the deeps of helplessness. 

If only you could come home now! And 
if our beloved child could see the light, all 
would be well. Tell her of my good for 
tune and say that my cup of joy would 
overflow indeed if only she might give up 
her error before the night falleth. I am 
trying not to ask too much of Heaven, but 
I am counting on seeing you. 

Your loving husband 


Remember never felt more ancient, or 
more motherly, than when she saw this 
aged child converted again to Santa 
Claus. His blind confidence in his 
wrong-headedness filled her heart with 
tender amusement. 

She was thoroughly happy and fully 
rewarded for the sacrifice of her savings, 
but she was too freshly come from the 
home of the farceur to escape a torment 


of cynicism. She put ice in her mother’s 
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heart when she said: 
gar’s Opera’ tonight, Mamma—the wick- 
edest thing I ever did see, too. But if 
it hadn’t been for that, Handel wouldn’t 
have written ‘The Messiah.’ ” 

“Hush, in heaven’s name!’ 

“Hush is always good advice, Mamma; 
but I can’t help realizing that if I hadn't 
—well, sinned is the word—with poor 
Elwood Farnaby, I’d never have run 
away from home. If I’d never run away 
from home, I’d never have come out 
here: I'd never have earned a cent; I'd 
never have had a cent to send to poor 
Daddy—and his church would have gone 
to smash. So you see—” 

“No, I don’t!” said 
“And you’d better not.” 

“All right, I wont,” said Remember, 
kissing the frightened face. “But it’s a 
funny world, isn’t it, Mamma?” 

“Not at all,” said Mamma. 


Mrs. Steddon. 


Chapter Fifty-two 


HE next day Remember dreaded to 

go to the studio for fear of the 
comedian who had overnight become a 
rejected lover. 

But he separated shop from life com- 
pletely and gave no sign of the self- 
tormentor, the love-puzzle he became of 
evenings. He was once more the chem- 
ist fretting over the minutie of laugh- 
getting, weighing the hair’s-breadth of an 
eyebrow, perfecting the mixtures of ac- 
tion to the least scruple. 

The child’s lonely heart was forgotten, 
and he was the keen professor in his 
laboratory. She wondered if other scien- 
tists became just such babblers when 
they went back to their homes and their 
boarding-houses. 

She also became the woman professor 
storing up information. She began to 
wonder if the same accuracy would not 
be of value in the manufacture and sale 
of tears and sorrows. She began to re- 
vert to her old ambition and to feel that 
the business of laughter-making was not 
her line. 

The pathos and the amiable farce of 
her father’s delusion warmed her heart 
toward the homely sentiments of the 
everyday people. She wanted to play 
small-town heroines, and enact village 
tragedies with a sunlight of laughter 


woven through them. After all, most 
people were either in or from small 
towns. The richest bought themselves 


farms and dwelt in villages, and she had 
read that Marie Antoinette had her Petit 
Trianon, where she dressed as a peasant 
and fed chickens. 

She began to long for a réle made to 
order for herself. She had been putting 
on other people’s ready-made ideas, wear- 
ing characteristics that came to her com- 
plete, adjusting her own body and spirit 
to a preconceived creation. 

Now, like all growing actor-souls, she 
grew impatient for a mantle cut to her 
own shoulders, of a tint suited to her 
own complexion. 

One evening when a Thursday-night 
dance at the Hollywood Hotel drew a 
throng of movie-makers of all the 
branches of the industry, she fell in with 
a Miss Driscoll, who wrote continuities, 


“I saw ‘The Beg- | 
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Button Button Whuo's 
Got THE Butron? 


See these garments at your 
favorite dealer’s today. He can 
get them for you, if we have as 
yet been unable to supply him, 
or if he is temporarily sold out. 
It has been a big jeb to keep 
dealers stocked up this Spring, 
but if you have any difficulty in 
getting just what you want, we 
will be glad to see that you are 
— delivery free anywhere 
in the United States. In order- 
ing, please state sizes and num- 
bers of garments required en- 
closing remittance to our mill 
at Albany. Send for free cat- 
alog illustrating complete line 
of Hatchway No-Button Union 
Suits and Hatch One-Button 
Union Suits photographed on 
live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, 
$2, $3, $5. (The $5 garment is 
all silk). 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 

Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, 
3, $3.50. 


Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada 





The one who had 
it was “It.” Men and boys everywhere 
this Spring are playing the game a new way. 
Men are walking into their favorite haber- 

dashers everywhere and saying one word—Hatch- 

way. Boys are saying to their mothers, ‘‘ That's 
the suit for me.’”’ Nobody wants to be caught with 

a button. It’s a time-losing game. 


The HATCHWAY 
NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


has not a button, front or back. Step into the 
legs, slip your arms through the arm holes and 
you're in. Vice versa and you're out in less time 
than it takes to tell about it. Comfort that con- 
forms to the lines of your figure. Absolute body 
freedom and freedom from all annoyance, trouble 
and inconvenience of lost buttons, torn button- 
holes and repair bothers. 


OU remember the game. 


NEW YORK 
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Note 
everywhere 
-w method of 


ove 


They who have pretty teeth 


many pretty teeth are seen 
today. Millions are using a 
teeth cleaning. They re- 
film. The same results 


how 


the dingy 


will come to you if you make this ten-day 


te 


fil 
te 


st. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your 


m. 
eth 


coated with a viscous 
gets between the 
absorbs stains, 


teeth are 
It clings to teeth, 
and stays. Fil: 


then it often forms the basis of thin, dingy 


coats. 


combat it. So most teeth are 


Old 


Tartar is based on film. 


brushing methods do not effectively 
discolored 


more or less. 


ac 


Thus 
also causes most tooth troubles. 
food substance 


id. 


film tooth beauty. It 
It holds 
which ferments and forms 


It holds the acid in contact with the 


destroys 


teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 


They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 








Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat film. Authori- 
ties have proved their efficiency. Now 

— 
10-Day Tube Free 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept.*873, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








leading dentists, nearly all the world over, 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been created 
to comply with modern requirements. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, attacks the 
film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to digest the starch de- 
posits vhich may cling to teeth and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the enemies 
of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Enjoy the refreshing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
the way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pensadent 


REG.US. 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 
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and was one of the leading spirits of the 
Screen-Writers’ Guild. She was also one 
of the chief officers of the new Writers 
Club, which had just bought a house and 
| Of rae a clubhouse where men and 
|women mingled in disregard of the an- 
cient conventions. 

Miss Driscoll thrilled Remember by 
saying that she ought to have a picture 
written especially for her. She said she 
had been watching Remember’s work, 
had been talking about her a lot to oo 
Holby. She paid goa rage the mar\ 
ompliment of having a personality, 
n indis iduality. She wanted to write 
something “around her.” 


ous 


Four men who begged Remember for 
a dance were vaguely snubbed. Miss 
Driscoll’s voice was more fascinating 
with that theme of Herself than even 
the saxophone with its voice like the call 
of a goat-legged, shaggy Pan turning 
lance-floors into leafy forests and put ting 
1 nymph or a faun inside each ball-gown 
or dinner-coat 

Love of a very fleshly and woodland 


ippeal was of an inferior magic to the 
spell of a voice that said: “Let me write 
and publish you as your own self to the 
worl 1 ‘ 

Remember 
to the same 
that she had pitied 
Ling and in other actors 
ways worrying over an infidelity 
Selves. 

Tom Holby came up and commande 
her to dance. When she begged off, he 
lifted her from her chair and eloped with 
her like Jupiter carrying off Europa 
But her thoughts remained with Miss 
Driscoll and this wonderful new world 
where she was to enact her Self. Tom 
Holby soon realized that he had only 
an empty shell in his arms, and he 
flung her back into her chair. 

But Miss Driscoll had been carried 
iway by another dancer, and Remember 
found herself alongside a man whom she 
recognized as an author of continuities, 
ore of the chief spirits of the 
Screen-Writers’ Guild and one of the chief 
officers of the Writers’ Club. He intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Hobbes, saying 
that he had been watching her work for 
some time and that she had a distinct 
personality, a peculiar photographic gen- 
ius. “Td love to write something around 
you,” he said. 

Remember chuckled with the infantile 
pride of discovering that she had toes, 
ten of them! She also had a Me, and an 
altar was rising to it. When Miss nah 


was beginning to respond 
self-splitting introspection 
or scorned in Ned 
who were al- 
to their 


also 


coll returned, panting and mopping her 
brow, she said to Mr. Hobbes: “You 
keep off Miss Steddon; I saw her first.’ 


“Nonsense!’’ said Mr. Hobbes. “I've 
been dreaming about her for weeks.” 

Remember felt divinely foolish as the 
wishbone of such a rivalry. But when 
Tom Holby drifted back as always, and 
Ned Ling came up to glorify her with 
attention, both of them felt that she was 
cut off from them by some transparent 
but impassable cloud. 


ME found it a marvelous thing to 
have geniuses begging for the priv- 
ilege of writing the words to the music 
of her beauty, librettos for her limber 
personality. It was warming to have 
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strange persons writing in from no- 
where and everywhere, imploring her to 
touch their manuscripts with her life- 
giving radiance, make them walk and 
lift their authors out of their hells of 
oblivion. 

She answered such letters as she+could 
yy hand and labored to avoid repetitions 
of phrase. Then she set her mother to 
work to copying out forms, and finally 
made her mother sign them with her 
best imitation of Remember’s name. 

‘And now I’m a forger!” gasped 
Steddon. “What next?” 

Here and there was a letter of gracious 
charm, a cry from some 
a word of rewarding gratitude from one 
who felt a debt to her art, a glimpse of 
some wretch with a cancer of ambition 
gnawing a hapless soul. Young girls 
unhappily married and dwelling on farms 
far-distant from Los Angeles, described 
the color of their hair and eyes, and the 
compliments they had had from their 
neighbors, and begged to be brought to 
Los Angeles that they might trade their 
messes of pottage for their birthrights of | 
wealth and renown. 

Escaping from the humiliations of ob- 
scurity, Mem was coming swiftly up into 
the humiliations of cofspicuity. The 
letter from the holdup man was followed 
by another less terrifying but no less be- 
littling to her pride. She had just been 
glowing with the first thrill of the first 
requests for her photograph and for her 
autograph, paid for in advance by flat- 
tery if not postage, when her eager eyes 
met this—from Yuma,—written by a 
landlady who carried her hash-making 
propensities into her English: 


Mrs. 


sore-beset soul 


Miss Remember Steddon, 
nee Mrs. John Woodville, 
Bermond Stuidos, Los 

Calif. 

ir Madam: 

Seeing as I seen your pitcure at the 
thearte here last nihgt and recongized 
you as the lady who left a trunk here 
saying she would send for it as soon as 
she and her hubsand got theirselves lo- 
cated and you never done so and going 
to the mooving pitcure the other nihgt 
as I say I saw you or so I beleiv on the 
screne as Miss Steddon and very pertty 
you was to I must admit and so how 
about your trunk is what I am asking 
and their is storage charges onto it and 
Mrs: Drissett who is still with me and 
seen the pitcure with me says to ask 
you do you remember her asking you 
about being a Woodville and your say- 
ing you was ashamed of your husbands 
folks or rather that he didant have no 
folks at all and she notices as you used 
another name and hopeing to hear from 
you soon and do what is rihgt is my 
motto and I espect other folks to do the 
sam 


Angeles, 


Yours respecfuly 
Mrs Crem SLoat 


Rernember’s own behavior had been 
more inelegant than Mrs. Sloat’s syntax. 
Her whole life, indeed, had been un- 
grammatical to the last degree. She had 
slunk away from Yuma with all the ig- 
nobility of a coyote, and this sudden 
searchlight restored her to her craven 


memories. She had crept from dark to 
dark then, but now she was both the 
priestess and the prisoner of the light, 


the victim of her fame, the captive 


—— 


| 
| 
| 
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Posed by Wanda Hawley, a Paramount-Artci raft motion picture star. 


Miss Hawley is one of many beautiful women 


“in pictures’’ who use 


and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for proper care of the complexion. 


Does Spring bring a fresh, healthy glow 


to your cheeks? 


FTER a winter spent inside, after 

a season of indoor activities—what 

of yourcomplexion? Dospring sun- 

shine and balmy air restore freshness 
to a sallowed skin ? 

You can aid nature to bring back a 
fresh, healthy glow to your cheeks. 
You can attain new beauty of complex- 
ion if you begin at once the daily use 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than aface cream. It has 
an exclusive therapeutic property which 
serves to refresh and nourish the skin 
cells—to ‘“‘tone-up,” revitalize, the 
sluggish tissues of the skin. Applied 
regularly Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
soothes away redness and roughness, 
heals tiny eruptions. Used on the 
hands it protects against the coarsening 
effects of garden work or household tasks. 


For the most effective 
ontee a —s 
Chere i in Every 
Beauty * Jar 


way in which to use 
Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream read Health Hints, 


receive this dainty Beauty 





Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir packet 
exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
Purse for your hand bag. 


the little booklet packed with ve ry jar. It 
has been prepared by speciali » insure 
that you get from Ingram’s Mi ilk, wee d Cream 
the fullest possible benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty 
cent or the one-dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain the clear, soft skin, the fresh glowing 
complexion that should be yours. 

Ingram’s Rouge—‘“ Just to show a proper 
glow’”’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately em 
phasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents. 
Velveola 





Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—S0 cents. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Ingram’s 


Establishe y 
46 TENTH STREET "Di 201T, MICHIGAN 
Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. Australian residents address 


T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 
New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington,Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban residents ad- 
dress Espino & Co., Zulueta 36'¢, Havana. 


Lagianrs 


Milkweed 


Cream 


of the 


Send us a dime, with the coupon below, and 








InGram Co., 46 TENTH ST., 
Enclosed please find one 
Purse containing an eider 
Powder, 


FREDERICK F. 
GENTLEMEN 
me Ingr: am's Beaut 
of Ingram'’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Tooth Powder, 
of the house, 


lime, in 
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DETROIT, MICH 
return for 
down powder pad, samp le packets 
Ingram’'s 
a sample tin of Ingram’ s Milkweed Cream, and, 
i sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 








which please send 


EJ 


Rouge, and Zodenta 
for the gentleman 
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which fashion demands 
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In five 
brief minutes, 
without buffing 


You can now have lovely nails, 
always perfectly manicured, with 
the dainty gloss that fashion decrees, 
without a moment’s buffing. 

Lightly brushed on each nail, this 
smart new liquid polish, Glazo, will 
give you a charming manicure in five 
brief minutes—its beautiful lustre 
will not wash off—a single applica- 
tion lasts five days toa week. When 
it finally becomes dim, you simply 
cleanse the nails with Glazo Remover 
and renew your manicure. 


So convenient and enduring is this 
modish polish that it has established 
a new manicure style. 


For cuticle loveliness 
To preserve the velvety loveliness of 
your nail sheaths use Glazo Cuticle 
Massage on your orange stick to 
shape the cuticle. Massage it in 
occasionally and leave it overnight. 
There is magic in its gentle touch. 
Glazo awaits you at any of the 

better shops—ask for it today. 


Beauty—at your fingertips 
You'll find it in an interesting little 
booklet on the hands and their care. 
Mailed free. Just send your name 
and. address. The Glazo Company, 
29 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


John A. Huston Company, Selling Agents for 
Canada, 60-62 Front Street West, Toronto 


Glazo Liquid Polish, 
with Remover, 50¢ 
Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage, Ue 
Glazo Manicure Set, | 


42¢ 





had for sale, the tremendously advertised 
soul she had for sale. 

| She could not decide what answer to 
make to this letter, and so made none at 
all. The writer naturally supposed her 


guilty of indifference and contempt for | 


her feelings, but her silence was actually 
due to contempt for herself and her in- 
ability to devise a decent excuse. 

| Now and then she sought escape from 
brooding in spurts of gayety. She went 
about with Tom Holby and Ned Ling, 
and with other suitors among the various 
pleasances of Los Angeles. She danced 
at the Alexandria to the bewitching fid- 
dlery of Max Fischer; and at the Coco- 
nut Grove in the Ambassador made part 
of the mucilaginous eddy of humanity 
that tried to dance to Art Hickman’s 
| uncanny music. 


HE missed no Wednesday night at the 

Sunset Inn, and on one occasion al- 
most won a dancing prize with a wonder- 
ful lounge lizard. Thursday nights found 
her at the Hollywood Hotel. She was 
' dancing fiercely, but never quite away 
from her past. At the Turkish Village 


she drank the thick sweet glue called 
coffee and chatted with Lucille. She 
learned to know the Mexican dishes, | 


the carne con chile and the tamales at the 
Spanish Kitchen. She went through the 
inevitable phase of looking up odd places 
to eat, and enjoying poor food because 
it was quaint. 

She joined the horseback rides that 
set out from the Beverly Hills Hotel and 
| threaded the canons till they came upon 

breakfast spread in a glen. She motored 

to Santa Barbara and heard the night- 

ingale at El Mirasol, or sat on the ter- 
|races of the moonlit Samarkand and 

dreamed herself in Persia. She motored 
'to San Diego, and beyond, testing the 
| rival delights of the Old Spanish Mission 
{at San Juan Capistrano, and the gam- 
| bling across the Mexican Border in Tia 
| Juana. 


| She was full of impatiences of every | 


sort. She had fallen out of love with 
herself. And all the while the longing 
for a home, a single love, a normal 
|average life, alternated with onsets of 
| cynical defiance for the conventions. She 
| was at her spring, all her senses aleap 
| with youth and desire and a wilding joy 
| in breaking through old rules. The moral- 
ities were to her the ice that the April 
brooks sweep away and the torrents melt 
—the grim white ice of winter that 
freezes life and puts love and art and 
beauty asleep. 

She was so horrified by the indecencies 
of the Puritans and the censors and the 
critics of her career, that revelry became 
a duty. The Maypole was a Liberty-pole. 
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Under that title will appear 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately—safely 


Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
| use it you are not experimenting with 
| a new and untried depilatory, because | § 
P| it has been in use for over 20 years, | 19 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because | ig 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet Fo hair | |} 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- | J} 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only | 2 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, undererms or limbs. t 
Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 i 
At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us, in plain ‘wrapper, 
on receipt of price. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. 1-19 Park Ave., and 129th St. 


ew York 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 
25,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE Special! Offer 


Waterman Piano School 75° ,Suserds Theatre Bids 





Leos Angeles, Calif. 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 


There's no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
anteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—doubile 
strength—from any druggist and apply a 
7 little of it night and morning and you should 
| soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
| to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
| entirely. [t is seldom that more than an ounce is needed 
| to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
| is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
| 







remove freckles. 
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Mem’s face was her fortune, and her 
mind was its steward. Her perfection 


of mien drew people to her as a lamp | 


draws 
moth 

She was in a marriage mood, and her 
heart and her friends gave her conflicting 
counsel: Don’t marry an actor! Don't 
marry an author! Don’t marry a busi- 
ness-man! Don’t marry anybody! 

But the ‘“Florodora” time kept tinkling 
in her heart. She really must wed some 
one 

Tom Holby came back from a desert 
“location” browner than ever, less subtle, 
more undeniable than ever. He fought 
hard for her in the spirit of the hero he 
was playing at the time, a man who acted 
on the theory that the cave-man is 
woman’s ideal, and that she _ prefers 
above all things to be caressed with a 
club. 

But these highly advertised tactics 
were not to Remember’s liking, at ieast 
at the moment. When he grew too fierce, 
she struck him in the mouth with a fist 


a wayfarer, or a pilgrim, or a 


that had stout muscles for a driving-bar, | 
ard she brought the blood to his nose | 


with a slash of her elbow. 

She railed at his awkward confusion, 
but for some time thereafter she was out 
when he called. 


Chapter Fifty-three 


VENTUALLY Remember met Holby 

at the golden-wedding anniversary 
of an old actor who had heen on the 
stage since boyhood, had married a young 
and pretty actress at twenty-one, and 
was still married to her after half a 
century of pilgrimage along the dramatic 
highways. 

There were other old theatrical couples 
at the feast, and they made wedlock | 
look like a good investment. The oc- 
casion was exceedingly benign, and Mem 
was so gentled that she accepted Tom 
Holby’s apologies and also his company 
home. 

“How wonderful,” she said on the 
palm-gloomed way, “to be loved by one 
man for fifty years!” 

“T could love you for a hundred,” Tom 
groaned. “Let’s get married and quit | 
wasting so much time.” 

Something impelled Remember 
think aloud: 

“You're determined to play the simple 
Septimus after all, in spite of the cen- 
sors.” 

She regretted the mad indiscretion an | 
instant too late. Holby was stalled, and | 
startled her by his quick demand: 

“You don’t mean that you are about 
to—that you are going to—to—” 

“No,” she said, “but—” | 

Like a child or a dog, the simple Holby 
occasionally had an instinctive under- 
standing of something unspoken. He 
astounded Mem by saying: 

“So that’s why you were hiding in 
Palm Springs, with that phony wedding- 
ring!” 

“Tom!” she cried, aghast at his as- 
tounding guess at the truth. 

But in spite of what Holby must have 


to | 





imagined, he doggedly persisted: | ¥ 


“Let’s get married.” 
“In spite of—” 


! 
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CHELTENHAM. 
| from “Lewis Homes 
floor plans and detail 
house are given. 
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If You Expect to 
Build This Year— 


Investigate now the Lewis method which saves 
hundreds of dollars on materials and labor and 








guaranteesa house that will stand the test of years 


HE Lewis method makes sure that you 

will have a house which measures up to 
your ideals, and that you will get it at the 
lowest possible price. 

For Lewis Homes we furnish lumber 
logged in our own forests, cut and finished 
in our own mills. Our large scale operations 
enable us to sell you the materials for 
hundreds of dollars less than you could buy 
locally. 

There is also a big economy in labor cost 
because Lewis Homes are cut ready to put 
together. Weeks of costly time are saved. 
Yet they are built just as solidly as by old- 
fashioned methods. They comply with all 
building laws. 


You pay no money until you 
inspect the materials 
The high-grade quality of every bit of 
material is covered by our binding guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 
In one shipment you receive all the neces- 
sary lumber, shingles, lath, nails, paint, 
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Tue ArpEN—A bungalow that is unusually attractive 
because of its exterior charm and its room arrangement. 


hardware, sash weights, even to the 
molding, door stops, shelving, coat hooks, 


picture 


ete. You need send no money unti! the 
materials arrive. You can inspect them 
before you pay. & 

You know in advance exactly what your 


Lewis Home will look like. Instead of a 
mass of blue prints, you see an actual photo- 
graph of the finished house. And you save 
the architect’s fee. 


In this 160-page book is 
your ideal home 
Every good feature has been combined in 
96 perfect homes pictured and described in 
detail in our 160-page book, “‘ Lewis Homes 
of Character.” 

It contains photographs, floor plans and 
descriptions of 96 homes—colonial or modi- 
fied colonial designs, bungalows and semi- 
bungalows, Swiss chalets, Old English 
half-timbered designs, two-family houses, 
summer cottages, ete. Answers every point 
you want to know about the Lewis Method 
of Home Building. 160 pages, 7x 11 
inches, fine paper, beautifully bound. 
Mailed for 25 cents (coin or stamps). 

Our Personal Service Bureau will give you 
information concerning excavation, founda- 
tion costs, plastering—every possible item. 
There will be no extras coming up at the 
last minute. 

Fill in and mail the coupon now to 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, 1252 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Bay City, Michigan. 


Mail this coupon for ‘Lewis Homes of Character” 
Lewis Manvracturtnc Company, 1252 Michigan Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for your book of Lewis Homes. 
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Diinless yor 1 will rob you of teeth 
P. ck it prompt Itsa 
ise of the gums and the cause of 
teeth. And its germs often seriously 

e the health. 

[he sure way to check pyorrhea—or 
better still, to prevent it—is to see rt 
dentist frequently and use Pyorrhocide 
Powder regularly. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is the only denti- 
frice whose value in trea z and prevent- 
ing pyorrhea has been pen by dental 
clinics devoted exclusively to pvorrhea re- 
search and treatment. It corrects bleed- 
ing gums; aids sensitive gums: hardens 
soft, spongy gums. t che ines rrhea ] 
restores gum ealth. If gum heal s 
maintained, pyorrhea is prevented 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder for healthy 
gums and clean, white teeth. Dentists 

everywhere prescribe 
it. The economical 
dollar package con- 
tains six 4 
supply. 
by 
and 
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B houses. 
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Wrile for free 
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Learn Quickly at Home iS) 
The “ Federal’’ Master Course teaches you by W4 
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“In spite of everything!” he stormed. 
“Tomorrow is the nearest day there is.” 

She loved him for that impetuous de- 
termination of his. He swept her past 
aside as she had seen him conquer other 
obstacles—avalanches, thugs, wild ani- 
| mals, terrors that daunted most men. 

She offered a weakening resistance: 

“What chance of happiness could we 
have?” 

“As much as anybody.” 
| She had to make an old-fashioned 
struggle, but her reasons were modern: 

“TI wouldn’t give up my career for all 
the happir.ess in the world.” 

He had evidently been thinking that 
matter over a long while, for he 
| positively glib: 
| “I don’t suppose any woman ever gave 
up her career when she got married.” 

“How do you mean?” 


was | 





“Most women have been brought up 
for a career of housekeeping. A father 
or mother told them what to do, and 
scolded them when they did something 
| else. They learned how to make dresses 
|}and sew and cook, and that was their | 
| business. When they married, they just 


moved their shop over to their husband’s 
home.” 


HIS struck Mem as a new way of 

putting an old story, but she saw 
one great difference: 

“But that wife lived at home, and her 
husband knew where to find her. In our 
lives, if we lived them together, the hus- 
band would be away from home half the 
time.” 

“So is the average husband, with his 
store and his lodge and his club.” 

“But then there’s the travel, when 
you're on location—or when I'd be.” 

“Travel doesn’t keep business-men or 
lecturers or soldiers or sailors from 
marrying, and half the wives in the world 
go away for the summer or the winter, 
or on long visits.” 

“But you'd be hugging other girls be- 
'fore the camera—and other men would 
be hugging me.” 

“As long as it didn’t mean anything.” 

“But it might come to—” 

“Well, for the matter of that, a lot 
lof hugging goes on in a lot of homes— 
|and outside of them. No guarantee ever 
went with marriage that was good for 
anything, and there’s none now. We've 
got as good a chance as anybody. But 
here we are arguing. Argument is death 
to love. Let’s love! Let’s marry! Let’s 
take a chance! We can’t be any worse 
off than we are now. We'd be happy for 
a while, anyway.” 

He took her in his arms, and she did 
not resist. Neither did she surrender. 
Her mind was away, and her voice a 
remote murmur: 

“How long could it last?” 

“We've just come from a golden wed- 
| ding, and there were couples there that 
i ive had their silver anniversaries. We'd 

have as good a chance as anybody. We'd 
be happy for a while, anyway. Let’s take 
la chance!” 











| | 
Be sure to read 

Wallace Irwin's delightful 
“Her Own Life” in our next issue. 
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Make Us 
Prove That 
You 

Can Hear! 


= 
We do not expect 
those who are hard re 
of hearing to take 

our word that the Acousticon will 
make them hear clearly once more— 
No one’s word should be taken for 
that. We do expect, however, that 
for their own individual satisfaction, 
before giving up in discouragement, 
they will permit us to loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them had tried many other aids and treat- 
ments without avail—But the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be 
duplicated. So disregarding your past 
experiences, write for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1322 Candler Bidg., 220 W.42 St., N.Y. City 
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mood. 
his relaxing arms. 
awhile longer. 


She withdrew herself gently from 
She wanted to ponder 


ARRIAGE was a subject about which 

the best people told the most lies. If 
you are truly respectable, you never tell 
the truth about marriage or religion, and 
you never permit it to be told in your 
presence 

Mem cherished the ancient ideal of an 
innocent bride going shyly into the ward 
of a husband who will instruct her 
reverently into awful secrets. She felt 
that she had somehow lost the right to 
be a bride, for there were no secrets to 
tell her. How could she enter a school 
when she was already postgraduate in 
its classes? She loved her art. She 
loved her public. She felt at times im- 
mortal yearnings, immortal assurances. 

But this love business was driving Mem 
frantic. In all the pictures she had 
played, as in the traditions of her girl- 
hood, love was a thing that came once 
and never came again. Good women 
knew their true fate-mates at once and 
never swerved in their devotion. 

Yet here she was, passionately inter- 
ested in several gentlemen, finding each 
of them fascinating just so far, and fault- 
ful thereafter. Instead of giving her- 
self meekly to the bliss of matrimony, 
she was debating its advisability, prac- 
ticability and profit. She must be at 
heart a bad woman—one of those ad- 
venturesses. Either fiction was very un- 
true to life, or life very untrue to fiction. 

Then came the pause. Hard times 
struck the movies so hard that in the 
studios they became no times at all. 
The Disarmament Convention met in 
Washington to prepare a naval holiday 
and guarantee another end to war—war, 
that is always ending and never ended. 

Most of the motion-picture factories 
disarmed entirely, and the rest of them 
nearly. The Bermond Studios kept one 
company at work, but it was not Remem- 
ber’s company. 

She was stricken with terror as she 
confronted her problems. he smiling 
future was a dead past. The gardenland 
of Los Angeles had reverted to the desert. 
All that art talk suddenly became bread- 
and-butter talk. 

What could she do now—not to per- 
fect her fame, but to make a living? 
She would be poorer than her father. 
She would have to discontinue the in- 
stallments of that “conscience fund” 
which he had learned to expect from 
Doctor Bretherick. She could not even 
pay the installments on numerous vanities 
she had bought for herself from the 
shops. 

Her lovers were as defutured as her- | 
self—authors, actors, directors, all. They 
talked poverty instead of marriage. What 
way could she find out of all these diffi- | 
culties ? 





| 
a | 
novel of today brings Remember 
Steddon’s career to even more in- 
teresting episodes. Watch for it 


| in the forthcoming June issue of 


| THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


The next installment of this great | 
| 
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But Remember was not in a gambling | 














Seven little helps to Beauty 
yours for the asking—~ 


Monsieur Vivaudou wants to send you 
WITH HIS COMPLIMENTS 


a dainty red Beauty Case, small enough to fit 
your vanity case, containing seven aids to the 


beauty which is every woman’s birthright. 


For years Monsieur Vivaudou has made aids to beauty to 
meet the exacting demands of the women of France—where 


beauty is an art. Now he wants the women of America to 


know this subtle art of France. 


He wants you to have this Beauty Case containing the seven primary 
aids to beauty. Read carefully the beauty booklet, which you will find 


in the case, for special treatments 
and preparations for individual 
conditions. You will be sur- 
prised how the use of these 
beauty aids, prepared under the 
personal direction of the greatest 
of French Perfumers, will im- 
prove your attractiveness. 
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Irresistible! 


SEND TODAY 
for this dainty red Beauty 
Case. It contains Mavis 
Face Powder, toilet water, 
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on receipt of the coupon 
and 30c to pay for packing, 
mailing, etc. 
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standard Shipman -Ward Rebuilt Under- — 
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| ideas of the obligation of the public to- 








| injustice. 


ward its children in the matter of educa- 
tion. I desire to protest against glaring 
I desire to accuse a group of 
to 
to 


men willing to prostitute the schools 
the level of political spoils. I wish 
protest at being set adrift penniless.” 

His expression as he uttered the word 
‘penniless” was one of helpless bewilder- 
ment which touched Carmel’s sympathy. 

“Penniless?” she said. 

“T am no spendthrift,” he said severely. 
“T may say that I am exceedingly eco- 
nomical. But I have invested my sav- 
ings, and—er—returns have failed to ma- 
terialize from the investment.” 

“What investment?” 

The young man eyed her a moment 
as if he felt her to be intruding unwar- 
rantably in his private concerns, but pres- 
ently determined to reply. 

“A certain gold mine, whose location I 


cannot remember at the moment. It was 
described as of fabulous wealth, and I 
was assured the return from my invest- 


ment of five hundred dollars would lift 
me above the sordid necessity of working 
for wages. I regret to say that hitherto 
there has been no material assurance of 
the truth of the statements made to me.” 

“Poor lamb!” said Carmel under her 
breath. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

Carmel shook her head. 
—out of a job—and broke?” 


“So you are 
she said. 


“Broke,” he said lugubriously, “is an 
exceedingly expressive term.’ 

“And what shall you do?” 

He looked about him, at his feet, 


through the door into the shop, under 
the desk, at the picture on the wall, in a 
helpless, bewildered way as if he thought 
his future course of action might be hid- 
ing somewhere in the neighborhood. 

“T haven't the slightest idea,” he said. 

Carmel considered. Inexperienced as 
she was, new to the intrigues of Gibeon, 
she was able to perceive how the Profes- 
sor’s letter was loaded with dynamite— 
not for him, but for the paper which pub- 
lished it. Notwithstanding, it was her 
impulse to print it. Indeed, her mind was 
firmly made up to print it. Therefore she 
assumed an attitude of deliberation, as 
she had schooled herself to do. 

“If you will give me the letter,’ she 
said, “I will read it and consider the wis- 
dom of making it public.” 

“I shall be obliged to you,” he said, 
and turned toward the door. Midway he 
paused. “If,” he said, “you chance to 
hear of a position—as teacher or other- 
wise—to which I may be adapted, I shall 
be glad to have you communicate with 
me.” 

He moved again toward the door, 
opened it, paused again and turned full 
to face Carmel. Then he made a state- 
ment sharply detached from the context, 
and astonishing not so much for the fact 
it stated, as because of the man who 
stated it, his possible reasons for making 
the statement, and the abruptness of the 
change of subject matter. 

“Sheriff Churchill has disappeared, 
said. Having made the statement, 


* he 
he 


shut the door after him and walked rap- 
idly up the street. 





Chapter Three 


ARMEL more than half expected Ab- 

ner Fownes to appear in the office, 
but he did not appear. Indeed, it 
some days before she caught so much as 
a casual glimpse of him on the street 
But she was gathering information about 
him and about the town of Gibeon and 
the county of which it was the center. 
Being young, with enthusiasm and ideals, 
and a belief in the general virtue of the 
human race, she was not pleased. She set 
studying Gibeon as she would have 
studied some new language, commencing 
with elementals, learning a few nouns and 
verbs and the local rules of the grammar 
of life. She felt she must know Gibeon 
as she knew the palm of her hand, if 
she were to coax the: Free Press out of 
the slough into which it had slipped 

But it was not easy to know Gibeon, 
for Gibeon did not know itself. Like so 
many of our American villages, it was 
not introspective—even at election-time 
The tariff and the wool-schedule and Wall 
Street received from it more attention 
than did keeping its own doorstep clean 
It was used to its condition, and viewed 
it as normal. There were moments of ex- 
cited interest and hot-blooded talk. Al- 
ways there was an undercurrent of rumor, 
but it seemed to Carmel the town felt 
a certain pride in the iniquity of its poli- 
tics. A frightful inertia resides in the 
mass of mankind, and because of this in- 
ertia czars and princes and nobilities and 
Tammanies and bosses and lobbies and 
pork-barrels and the supreme tyranny of 
war have existed since men first invented 
organization. Sometimes it seems 
world’s supply of energy is cornered by 
the ill-disposed. Rotten governments and 
administrations are tolerated by the peo- 
ple because they save the people the 
trouble of establishing and conducting 
something better. 

In a few days Carmel perceived a great 
deal that was going on in Gibeon, 
understood a little of it; and seeing and 
understanding as she did, an ambition was 


was 


about 





the 


and 


born in her, the ambition to wake up 
Gibeon. This ambition she expressed to 
Tubal, who listened and waggled his 
head. 
“One time,” he said, “I worked fer a 
reform newspaper—till it went into bank- 
ruptcy.” 
“But look—” | 
“T been lookin’ a sight longer’n you ; 
have, Lady.” At first he called her “Lady” 


as a dignified and polite form of greeting. 
After that it became a sort of title of 


affection, which spread from Tubal to 
Gibeon. “I been lookin’ and seein’, and 
what I see is that the’s jest one thing 
folks is real int’rested in, and that’s 7 
earnin’ a livin’.” 

“T don’t believe it, Tubal. I believe , 


people want to do right. I believe every- 
body would rather do right and be good 
—if they were just shown how.” 
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“Mebby, but you better let 
else take the pointer and go to the black- 
board. You got to eat three times a 
day, Lady, and this here paper’s got to 
step up and feed you. Look at it reason- 
able. What d’ye git by stirrin’ things up? 
Why, half a dozen real good folks claps 
their hands, but they don’t give up a cent. 
What d’ye git if you keep your hands off 
and let things slide? You git the county 
printin’, and consid’able advertisin’ and 
job-work that Abner Fownes kin throw 
to you. You git allowed to eat. And 
there you be. Take that letter of the 
Perfessor’s, fer instance—” 

“I’m going to print that letter if—if I 
starve.” 

“Which is what the Perfessor’s doin’ 
right now. And where’s Sheriff Chur- 
chill? Eh? Tell me that.” 

“Tubal, what is this about the Sheriff? 
Has he really disappeared?” 

“Tf you don’t b’lieve it, go ask his wife. 
The courthouse crowd lets on he’s run 
off with a woman, or mebby stole some 
county funds. They would; but what 
woman? The’ wa’n’t no woman. And 
Churchill wa’n’t the stealin’ kind.” 

“What do you think, Tubal?’ 

“Lady, I don’t even dast to think.” 

“What will be done?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“You mean the sheriff of a county can 
disappear—and nothing be done about 
it? 

“He kin in Gibeon. Oh, you keep your 
eye peeled. Delorme and Fownes'll 
smooth it over somehow, and the folks 
kind of likes it—gives ‘em suthin to talk 
about. Sure! When the’ haint no other 
topic, they’ll fetch up the Sheriff and ar- 
gue about what become of him. But 
nobody’ll ever know—for sure.” 

“I’m going to see Mrs. Churchill,” 
said Carmel with sudden determination. 
“It’s news. It’s the biggest news we'll 
have for a long time.” 

“H’m! I dunno. Deputy Jenney and 
Peewee Bangs, they dropped in here a 
few days back and give me a tip to lay 
off the Sheriff. Anyhow, everybody 
knows he’s gone.” 





ARMEL made no reply. She reached 

for her hat, put it on at the desirable 
angle and went out of the door. Tubal 
stared after her a moment, fired an ac- 
curate salvo at a nail-head in the floor, 
and walked back into the shop with the 
air of a man proceeding to face a firing- 
squad. 

Carmel walked rapidly up Main Street, 
past the Busy Big Store and Smith 
Brothers’ grocery and Miss Gammidge’s 
millinery shop, rounding the corner on 
which was Field and Hopper’s bank. She 
cut diagonally across the Square, past the 
town pump, and proceeded to the little 
house next the Rink. The Rink had been 
erected some twenty-five years before 
during the roller-skating epidemic, but 
was now utilized as a manufactory of 
stepladders and plant-stands and kitchen 
chairs combined in one article. This handy 
device was the invention of Pazzy Hen- 
dee, whose avocation was inventing, but 
whose occupation was constructing mod- 
els of full-rigged ships. It was in the 
little house, square, with a mansard roof, 
that Sheriff Churchill’s family resided. 
Carmel rang the bell. 
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“Come in,” called a woman's voice 


Carmel hesitated, not knowing this was | 


Gibeon’s hospitable custom—that one had 
but to rap on a door to be invited to 
enter. 

“Come in,” said the voice after 
pause, and Carmel obeyed. 

“Right in the parlor,” 
rected. 

Carmel turned through the folding 
doors to the right, and there, on the hair- 
cloth sofa, sat a stout, motherly woman 
in state. She wore her black silk with 
the air common to Gibeon when it wears 
its black silk. It was evident Mrs 
Churchill had laid aside her household 
concerns in deference to the event, and 
according to precedent, awaited the visits 
of condolence and curiosity which it was 


a 


the voice di- 


the duty as well as the pleasure of her | 


neighbors to pay. 

“Find a chair and set,” said Mrs 
Churchill, scrutinizing Carmel. “You're 
the young woman that Nupley left the 
paper to, haint you?” 


“Yes,” said Carmel, “and I’ve come to 


ask about your husband—if the subject 


isn’t too painful.” 

“Painful! Laws! ‘"Twouldn’t matter 
how painful ‘twas. Folks is entitled to 
know, haint they—him bein’ a public 
character? Was you thinkin’ of havin’ a 
piece in the paper?” 

“If you will permit,” said Carmel. 

In spite of the attitude of state, 
spite of something very like pride in be- 
ing a center of interest and a dispenser of 
news, Carmel liked Mrs. Churchill. Her 
face was the face of a woman who had 
been a faithful helpmeet to her husband, 
of a woman who would be summoned by 
neighbors in illness or distress. Mother- 
liness, greatness of heart, were written on 
those large features; and a fine kindliness, 
clouded by present sorrow, 
wise eyes. Carmel had _ encountered | 
women of like mold. No village in Amer- | 


ica but is the better, more livable, for the | 
presence and ready helpfulness of this | 
| 


splendid sisterhood. 

“Please tell me about it,” said Carmel. 
T was like this,” said Mrs. Churchill, 
taking on the air of a narrator of im- 

portant events. “The Sheriff and me was 
sittin’ on the porch, talkin’ as pieasant as 
could be, and nothin’ to give a body 
warnin’. We was kind of arguin’, like, 
about my oldest’s shoes, and the way he 
runs through a pair in less’n a month. 
The Sheriff, he was holdin’ it was right 
and proper boys should wear out shoes, 
and I was sayin’ it was a sin and a shame 
sich poor leather was got off on the pub- 
lic. Well, jest there, the Sheriff he got 
up and says he was goin’ to pump himself 
a cold drink, and he went into the house, | 
and I could hear the pump squeakin’, but | 
no thought of anythin’. 

“He didn’t come back, and he didn’t 
come back; so I got up, thinkin’ to my- 
self: ‘What in tunket’s he up to now?’” 
Carmel took note that Mrs. Churchill 
talked without the aid of punctuation- 
marks. “I went out to the back door and 
looked, and the’ wa’n’t hide or hair of 
him in sight. I hollered, but he didn’t 
answer.” Mrs. Churchill closed her eyes, | 
and two great tears oozed between the | 
tightly shut lids and poised on the uplands | 





of her chubby cheeks. “And that’s 





in | 


shone in her | 
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know,” she said in a dull voice. “He | 
haint never come back.” 

“Have you any idea why he disap- | 
peared? 

“IT got my idees. My husband was a 
man set in his ways—not but what I 
could manage him when he needed man- | 
agin’; and a better or more generous 
provider never drew the breath of life. 
But he calc’lated to do his duty. I guess 
he done it too well.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Churchill?” 

“The Sheriff was an honest man. When 
the folks elected him, they chose him 
because he was honest, and _ nobody | 
couldn’t move him out of a path he set 
his foot to travel. He was close-mouthed, 
too, but I seen for weeks past he had suth- 
in’ on his mind that he wouldn’t come out 
with. He says to me once: ‘If folks 
knew what they was livin’ right next door 
to!’ He didn’t say no more, but that 
was a lot for him.” Suddenly her eyes 
glinted and her lips compressed. “My 
husband was done away with,” she said, 
“because he was a good man and a smart 
man, and I’m prayin’ to God to send 
down vengeance on them that done it.” 





HE paused a moment, and her face 

took on the grimness of righteous 
anger. “It’s reported to me they're set- 
tin’ afoot rumors that he run off with 
some baggage—him that couldn’t bear me 
out of sight these dozen year, him that 
couldn’t git up in the mornin’ nor go to 
bed at night without me there to help 
him! They lie! I know my man and I 
trust him. He didn’t need no woman but 
me, and I didn’t need no man but him. 
. ... Some says he stole county money 
They lie too, and best for them they don’t 
make no sich sayin’s in my hearin’!” 
“W hat do you think is at bottom of it 


all?’ 

Mrs. Churchill shook her head. “Some 
day it'll all come out,” she said, and her 
word was an assertion of her faith in 
the goodness of God. There was a pause, 
and then woman’s heart cried out to 
woman’s heart for sympathy. 

“I try to bear up and to endure it 
like he’d want me to. But it’s lonely, 
awful lonely. Lookin’ ahead at the years 
to come—without him by me! Come 
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it. 

“But—but he'll come back,” said Car- 
1el. 

“Back! Child, there haint no back 
from where my husband’s gone.” 

Somehow this seemed to Carmel a 
statement of authority. It established 
the fact. Sheriff Churchill would never 
return, and his wife knew it. Something 
had informed her past doubting. It gave 
Carmel a strange, uncanny sensation, and 
she sat silent, chilled. Then an emotion 
moved in her, swelled and lifted itself 
into her throat. It was something more 
than mere anger; it was righteous wrath. 

“Mrs. Churchill,” she said, “if this is 
true—the thing you believe——then there 
are men here in Gibeon who are not fit 
to walk the earth! There is a thing here 
which must be crushed—unearthed and 
crushed.” 

“If it is God’s will.” 

“It must be God’s will. And if I can 
help—if I can do one single small thing 
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“Mebby,” said Mrs. Churchill sol- 
emnly, “He has marked you out and set 
you apart as His instrument.” 

“T want to think. I want to consider.” 
Carmel got to her feet. “I—oh, this is 
a wicked, cruel, cruel thing!” 

She omitted, in her emotion, any word 
of parting, and walked from the house, 
eyes shining, lips compressed grimly. In 
her ears a phrase repeated itself again 
and again: “Mebby He has set you apart 
as His instrument.” 


N the Square, Carmel met Professor 
Evan Bartholomew Pell. 

“May I ask,” he said brusquely, “what 
decision you have reached concerning my 
letter?” 

“T am going to print it,” she said. 

He was about to pass on without amen- 
ities of any sort whatsoever, but she ar- 
rested him. 

“What are your plans?” she asked. 

“IT have none,” he said tartly. 

“No plans and no money?” 

“That is a matter,” he said, “which it 
does not seem to me is of interest to 
anyone but myself.” 

She smiled, perceiving how he spoke 
out of a boyish shame and pride, and per- 
ceiving also in his eyes an expression of 
worry and bewilderment which demanded 
her sympathy. 

“No schools are open at this time of 
| year,” she said. 

“None. I do not think I shall teach 
again.” 

“Why P” 

“T don’t like school trustees,” he said 
simply, and one understood how he re- 
garded the genus school trustee as a sepa- 
rate classification of humanity, having few 
qualities in common with the general hu- 
man race. “I—TI shall work,” he said. 

“At what? What, beside teaching, are 
you fitted to do?” 

“I—I can dig,” he said, looking at her 
hopefully. “Anybody can dig. Men who 
dig eat—and have a place to sleep. What 
| more is there?” 

“A great deal more. Have you no place 
to eat or sleep?” she asked suddenly. 

“My landlady has set my trunk on the 
porch, and as for food, I breakfasted on 
berries this morning. They are not fill- 
ing,” he added. 

Carmel considered. In her few short 
| days of ownership she had discovered the 

magnitude of the task of rehabilitating the 
Free Press. She had seen how she must 
be business manager, advertising solicitor 
and editor, and that any of the three posi- 
tions could well demand all of her time. 
It would be useless to edit a paper, she 
comprehended, if there was no business 
| to support it. Contrariwise, it would be 
impossible to get business for a paper as 
futile as the Free Press was at that mo- 
ment in its history. 

“How,” she asked, “would you like to 
be an editor—a kind of editor?” 

“I'd like it,” he said. “Then I could 
say to the public the things I’d like to 
say to the public. You can’t educate 
them. They don’t care. They are sunk 
in a slough of inertia with a rock of ignor- 
ance around their necks. I would like to 
| tell them how thick-headed they are. It 
would be a satisfaction.” 

“I’m afraid,” said 


Carmel, “you 


wouldn’t do for an editor.” 
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“Why not, I should like to know?” 

“Because,” said Carmel, “you don’t 
know very much.” 

She could see him swell with offended 
dignity. “Good morning,” he said, and 
turned away without lifting his hat. 

“And you have very bad manners,” she 


added. 
“Eh? What’s that?” 
“Yes. And I imagine you are awfully 


selfish and self-centered. You don’t think 
about anybody but yourself, do you? 
You—you imagine the universe has its 
center in Professor Evan Bartholomew 
Pell, and you look down on everybody 
who hasn’t a lot of degrees to string after 
his name. You don’t like people.” She 
paused and snapped a question at him: 
“How much did they pay you for being 
superintendent of schools?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars a year,” he 
said, the answer being surprised out of 
him. 

“Doesn’t that take down your conceit?” 

“Conceit! Conceit!” 

“Yes—a good carpenter earns more 
than that. The world can’t set such a 
high value on you if it pays a mechanic 
more than it does you.” 

“I told you,” he said impatiently, “that 
the world is silly and ignorant.” 

“It is you who are silly and ignorant.” 

“You—you have no right to talk to me 
like this. You—you are forward and— 
and impertinent. I never met such a 
young woman.” 

“It’s for the good of your soul,” she 
said, “and because—because I think I’m 
going to hire you to write editorials and 
help gather news. Before you start in, 
you've got to revise your notions of the 
world—and of yourself. If you don’t like 
people, people wont like you.” 


f VIDENTLY he had been giving scant 
attention to her, and plenary consid- 
eration to himself. “How much will you 
pay me?” he asked. 

“There you are! I don’t know. What- 
ever I pay you will be more than you are 
worth.” 

He was thinking about himself again, 
and thinking aloud. 

“T fancy I should like to be an editor,” 
he said. “The profession is not without 
dignity and scholarly qualities—” 

“Scholarly fiddlesticks!” 

Again he paid her no compliment of 
attention. “Why shouldn’t one be selfish? 
What does it matter? What does any- 
thing matter? Here we are in this world, 
rabbits caught in a trap. We can’t es- 
cape. We're here, and the only way to 
get out of the trap is to die. We're here 
with the trap fastened to our foot wait- 
ing to be killed. That’s all. So what 
does anything matter except to get through 
it somehow. Nobody can do anything 
The greatest man who ever lived hasn’t 
done a thing but live and die. Selfish! 
Of course I’m selfish. Nothing interests 
me but me. I want to stay in the trap 
with as little pain and trouble as I can 
manage. Everything and everybody is 
ee Now, you can let me be an 
editor, or you can go along about your 
business and leave me alone.” 

“You have a sweet philosophy,” she said 
cuttingly. “If that is what all your edu- 
cation has given you, the most ignorant 
scavenger on the city streets is wiser and 








ae ell 


— or; 
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better and more valuable to the world | 


than you. I’m ashamed of you.” 

“Scavenger!” His eyes snapped _ be- 
hind his beetle-glasses, and he frowned 
upon her terribly. “Now I’m going to be 
an editor—the silly kind of an editor silly 
people like. Just to show you I can do it 
better than they can, I'll write better 
pieces about Farmer Tubbs’ painting his 
barn red, and better editorials about the 
potato-crop. I’m a better man than any 
of them, with a better brain and a better 
education—and I'll use my superiority to 
be a better ass than any of them.” 

“Do you know,” she said, “you'll never 
amount to a row of pins until you really 
find a desire to be of use to the world? 
If you try to help the world, sincerely 
and honestly, the world finds it out, and 
helps you—and loves you. Don't you 
want people to like you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, when you can come to me and 
tell me you do want people to like you, 
I'll have some hopes of you. Report at 
the office at one o'clock. You're hired.” 

She walked away from him rapidly, and 
he stood peering after her with a lost, 
bewildered air. “What an extraordinary 
young woman!” he said to himself. 


ARMEL seated herself at her desk to 

think. Her eyes glanced downward at 
the fresh blotter she had put in place the 
day before, and there they paused, for 
upon its surface lay a grimy piece of 
paper upon which was printed with a 
lead pencil: 


Don’t MeEpDLE WITH SHERIFF CHURCHILL 
or He’tt Have Company 


That was all—no signature, nothing but 
the message and the threat. Carmel bit 
her lip. 

“Tubal!” she called. 

“Yes, Lady.” 

“Who has been in the office—inside 
the railing?” 

‘“Haint been a soul in this mornin’,” he 
said, “not that I seen.” 

Carmel crumpled the paper and threw 
it into the wastebasket. Then she picked 
up her pen and began to write—the story 
of the disappearance of Sheriff Churchill. 
Without doubt she broke the newspaper 
rule that editorial matter shall not be 
contained in a news-story, but her anger 
and determination are offered as some ex- 
cuse for this. She ended the story with a 
paragraph which said: 


The editor has been warned that she 
will be sent to join Sheriff Churchill if 
she meddles with his disappearance. The 
Free Press desires to give notice now 
that it will meddle until the whole truth 
is discovered and the criminals brought 
to justice. If murder has been done, 
the murderers must be punished. 





You will find the following 
chapters of this delightful 
novel by the author of ‘‘Con- 
flict’”” and ‘‘A Daughter of 
Discontent’’ even more inter- 
esting. Watch for them in 
the next, the June, issue. 
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“Precisely! I have it here—Number 
Eleven, Jackson Street.” 
| “Mayfair?” I inquired. 

“Mayfair,” he assented. “The address 
reminds me, madam,” he went on, “that 
you must be prepared to see your hus- 
band—er—not in the best of health. He 
is, in fact, in a nursing home.” 

“Is he seriously ill?” I asked. 

“IT believe not,” was the deliberate re- 
| ply. “You will have an opportunity of 
judging for yourself within half an hour. 
I am to ask you to visit him as soon as 
you can find it convenient.” 

I sat quite still. I was trying to get 
| these matters into my mind. The lawyer 
glanced at his watch and immediately 
struck the bell in front of him. 

“You will forgive me, madam,” he said, 
| rising to his feet. “I have a meeting of 

the Law Society to attend. My compli 
beset to your husband. Tell him to let 
I can be of further service 








me know if 
him.” 


HE boy was holding open the door. 

The lawyer, with a courteous old- 
fashioned bow, evidently considered the 
| interview at an end. I went back to my 
taxicab, a little bewildered, and drove at 
once to Jackson Street. A nurse in 
starched linen frock and flowing cap con- 
sulted a little slate and led me to a bed- 
room in one of the upper stories. 
| “Mr. Peters is getting on famously, 
madam,” she announced encouragingly. 
“The doctor hopes to be able to let him 
out at the end of the week. Please step 
in. You can stay as long as you like. 


Your wife is here, Mr. Peters,” 
she went on, ushering me through the 


doorway. 

She closed the door, and I advanced 
toward the bedside, only to step back 
| with a little exclamation. I thought that 
| there must be some mistake. The man 
who sat up in bed, watching me, seemed 
at first sight a stranger. His hair, which 
had been dark, was now of a sandy gray, 
and he were a short, stubbly mustache of 
the same color. His cheeks had fallen in; 
his forehead seemed more prominent; 
there was an unfamiliar scar on the left 
side of his face. 

“Michael!” I exclaimed incredulously. 

“Capital!” he replied. “You see no 
resemblance to Mr. James Stanfield?” 

“Not the slightest,” I assured him. 
| “The whole thing is wonderful. But 
| what is the matter with you?” 
| “Nothing,” was the impatient rejoinder. 
| “I have had to starve myself to get thin. 
|I took the place and the name of a 
business acquaintance upon the boat. It 
was quite a smart piece of work. I am 
supposed to be suffering from a nervous 
bre akdown, Bosh! I haven’t a nerve in 
| my body.’ 

“You left me alone for a long time,’ 
| I reminded him. 

“I was fighting for my life,” he an- 
swered grimly. “You don’t know the in- 
| her workings of the game, so I can’t ex- 
| plain. I was hemmed in. As soon as I 
| broke away, they were never on to me 
I brought off the coup of my life 


in New York, but—things went wrong, 
Janet. You know what that means.” 

I watched his face while I listened to 
him speak. The man was reéstablishing 
his strange ascendency over me, but fer 
the first time I felt the thrill of fear as 
he spoke. 

“You killed some one?” I whispered 

“T had no intention of doing anything 
of the sort,” he answered. “It was Hart- 
ley, the banker, himself. He forced me 
into a fight at close quarters. We ex- 
changed shots. I was wounded. So was 
he. He was in miserable health, though, 
and he never recovered. The shock killed 
him as much as anything. I got away 
all right, but it means all or nothing for 
the future.” 

“Tf you have enough,” I suggested, “why 
not try the other end of the world?” 

His thin lips curled scornfully. 


“T have thought of everywhere,” he 
answered, “of Indo-China, the South Sea 
Islands, New Guinea, the far South 


American states. They are all hopeless. 
The eyes follow. There is safety only 
under the shadow of the arm.” 

“What about our meeting?” 
“T am known.” 

“It is a problem to be solved,” he said 
slowly. “There is risk in it; yet the 
thought of parting with you, Janet, is 
like a clutching hand laid upon my heart.” 

It was the first word of the sort he 
had ever spoken to me, and again for 
some reason I shivered. 


I asked. 


“What is your need of me now?” I 
demanded. 

‘To get rid of Norman Greyes,” he re- 
plied. 


There was a silence during which I felt 
that he was studying my face, and al- 
though I do not believe that a muscle 
twitched or that my eyes lost their steady 
light, still, I was thankful for the dark- 
ened room. We heard the subdued noises 
of the house, the distant hum of vehicles, 
every now and then the sharp honk of a 
motor-horn. In the tops of the trees 
just outside, some birds were twittering. 

“T have figured it all out,” he went 
on. “I am safe here, safe except from 
that one man. Even as I am now, he 
would recognize me. The moment I 
move, and there are big things to be done 
here, I shall feel him on my trail. It 
is his life or mine.” 

“Why do you think that I can do this?” 
I asked. 

His lips curled once more in the f 
est of mirthless smiles. 

“Because, although he does not know it, 
Norman Greyes feels your attraction. He 
is too strong a man to succumb, but he 
can never resist dallying with it, because 
it provides him with something new in 
life. You suggest to him a sensation 
which he obtains nowhere else. I know 
men like a book, Janet, and I have seen 
these things.” 


faint- 


“Do you know women too?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Sufficiently,” he answered. 

“How do you propose that I should 


do this?” I asked. 
He raised himself a little in the bed. 
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“Norman Greyes,” he said, “is one of | 


those men whom it is hard to kill. A fool 
walks to his death. Norman Greyes 
wears the aura of defiance. They have 
tried during the last few weeks. One of 


the finest marksmen in England missed 
him with a rifle at a hundred yards. He | 
is a reckless motorist; yet he drove a car 
with safety when the steering-wheel col- 
lapsed. Nevertheless, if he had stayed 
in Devonshire, we should have had him. 
They tell me that he is in London.” 
‘He is within a few yards of this spot,” 
I announced, “and I am dining with him 
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and with small enamel figures inlaid. I 
exclaimed with delight. He touched the 
spring. It was filled with white powder, 
on the top of which reposed a tiny pow- 
der-pull, 

“Be careful not to let any of the pow- 
der get near your mouth,” he enjoined. 
“A pinch upon the food or in the glass 
is sufficient. Take it.” 

I dropped it into the silk bag I was 
carrying. I was trying to tell myself 
that I had killed a man before. 

“That half-ounce cost me one hundred 
pounds,” he said. “Men scour the world 
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HAVE come to the conclusion that in 
future I shall do well to avoid Janet 
Stanfield. the cold, mechanical assist- 
ant of a master of crime, she interested 
me. I have even devoted a chapter of 
my forthcoming book to an analysis of | 
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RE youa 
sufferer 
from skin 
trouble, pimples, 
or skin disease in 
any form? Do 
you long for that 
calm, cool sensation 
that comes when the 
irritation is taken 
away? Then try 
D.D. D.—that sooth- ‘ 
ing wash which gives instant relief the 
moment it is applied Twenty-five years of 
success—thousands of letters from grateful 
skin sufferers recommend this doctor’s pre- 
scription to you. Read what some say:— 
“Skin now soft and white.” 
“My druggist recommended D.D.D.” 
“I can’t praise D. D. D. too much,” 
“Now it seems good to live.” 
These sentences are taken at random from 
a few of the many letters we have received 
—letters written in the ecstasy of relief — 
in the joy of freedom from suffering. 
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GE Lotion for Skin Disease 
A soothing compound of well known healing 
ingredients—thymol, oil of wintergreen, etc. 


When thousands of skin sufferers are 
now happy again, free at last from daily 
torture and sleepless nights, why 
should you continue to suffer? 






Trial Bottle 


Send your name and address for 
a generous trial bottle of D. D. D. 
Prescription. The first touch 
from this trial bottle will give you 
insiant relief no matter how long 
you have suffered. Send today. 

nclose 10c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and postage. Mail coupon. 


D. D. D. LABORATORIES 
3845 Ravenswood Ave. 
Dept.1795 . Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a trial bottle of 
D. D. D., the Standard Skin Wash. I enclose 10c 
to cover cost of postage and packing. 
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|into her soul, and there were things there 
|which I could not understand. 


| the steps, but with a wonderful sense of 
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“Has anything happened?” I asked her, 


changed. You look as though you had 
a little concerned. “Are you not feeling 


found some new interest in life.” 
She laughed a little bitterly. well? Perhaps the dancing—” 
‘Where should I seek it?” she asked. “T loved it,” she interrupted. “I am 
“Perhaps the change is internal,’ I quite well.” 
suggested. “Perhaps your outlook upon Yet she sat there, tense and speechless. 
life is changing. Perhaps you have made I made up my mind to finish my coffee 
up your mind to put away the false gods.” and go. I had raised the cup to my 
xs have traveled too far along one lips, even, when she suddenly swayed 
road,” she answered hardly. across the table, knocking my arm with 
It was at this stage in our conversa- her elbow. My coffee was spilled, and 
tion that I made up my mind that it the tablecloth was ruined. Janet began 
were better for me to see this woman no to laugh. For a moment she seemed to 
more. Our eyes met, and she suddenly have a fit of breathlessness. Then, as she 
was not hard at all. I seemed to look watched the cloth being changed, she 
became herself again, She had the air of 
I was one who had met a crisis and con- 
thankful that the dancing began just then. quered it. 
It helped us over a curious gulf of silence. “I am so sorry for my clumsiness,” she 
Janet danced with little knowledge of said penitently. “Let us dance again 
while they rearrange the table.” 
rhythm. I was ashamed of the pleasure This time her feet moved less airily to 
it gave me to realize, as we moved away the music. She seemed heavier in my 


|to the music, that this woman of steel arms. 
| had a very soft and human body. “Who gave you that beautiful gold 


| nervous state that evening. 


Send Couponfor 


Janet was certainly in a strange and powder-box?” I inquired, more for the 
We danced sake of making conversation than from 
for some time without resting. Then any actual curiosity. 

she suddenly turned back to the table. Something of the old light flashed for 
I had paused for a moment to speak to a moment in her eyes. Her reply struck 


some acquaintances. When I rejoined me as curious. 


her, she was pale, and the hand which “Satan,” she acknowledged. “I have 
was holding her little gold powder-box made up my mind, however, to send it 


was shaking. back.” 
E FALLEN ARCHES 
| (Continued from page 80) 

“When do you expect the justice?” 

3lake shrugged. “He gets here some- 
times one time, sometimes another.” 

“I got to go down there by the river 
to serve that paper,” Delgado remarked 
mechanically, obviously in line with an 
agreed program. Blake looked at his 
watch. 











But it aint necessary to lock you up, 
far’s I can see; I don’t aim to make it 
any more uncomfortable for you than I 
have to. Until the judge comes, you can 
just hang around in Joe’s charge.” 
Captain Titus slipped his hand inside 
his own trousers at the right hip and 
brought forth his pistol. He opened the 


| nearest drawer in the flat-topped table, “That’s so,” he agreed. “I reckon 





you'll have to go along with him,” he 
told McMasters. “A little inconvenient, 
maybe, but not as inconvenient as being 
locked up. Our jail is right hot and un- 
comfortable, weather like this.” 


laid the gun carefully in it and noiselessly 
closed the drawer again. Three seconds 
later he came out through the courthouse 
door and descended the steps to where 
McMasters, who had esteemed speech to 
be futile and hence foolish, leaned against 
the car awaiting the next move. 

“Mawnin’,” the Sheriff smiled. “Cap’n 
Titus, aint it? Sorry, Cap’n, but would 
you mind keepin’ your hands out from 
your sides a minute? Deputy Delgado, 
here, wants to see whether you're packin’ 
a pistol or not.” 

Bill’s arms spread wide, and he smiled 
as amiably as the Sheriff. “You're wel- 
come as the flowers in May,” he re- 
marked. “It happens I haven’t got one 
on. My pistol days are mostly in the 
discard.” 

Deputy José Delgado did not let this 
disclaimer affect the thoroughness of his 
search. When he stepped back, empty- 
handed, Blake spoke with an amiability 
that was belied by the disappointment in 
his eyes. “That’s fine,” he said. “Mr. 
McMasters had one. I’ve had to put him 
under arrest.” 

“T'll bail him,” 
much?” 

“When the justice of the peace comes,” 
Blake said. ‘Until then, I reckon he'll 
have to stay sort o’ close to Joe.” 


EITHER Bill nor McMasters wasted 

breath in protest. The oil superin- 
tendent was about to be removed from 
the vicinity of the courthouse with perfect 
legality, until after the auction. That 
some other scheme would be engineered 
to remove him, also with perfect legality, 
long before the expiration of the six 
hours allowed for the sale, Bill had no 
doubt. It might take the form of a 
quarrel forced upon him by some hench- 
man of Blake’s, and the Sheriff’s reluc- 
tant decision that both of them must be 
arrested and put under bonds to keep 
the peace. Whatever the plan, it would 
not be worked immediately; time must 
elapse for Blake to plot it and issue his 
instructions. 

“I came over to bid on some pieces 
of land you're selling today,” Bill said, 
quite as though the Sheriff had no sus- 
picion of the reason for his visit. “What 
time was you aimin’ to have the sale?” 

“Plenty of time. Some other bidders 
might come along,” the Sheriff told him, 
not less easily. “Stick around, Cap'n. 


Bill offered. “How 
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We'll have it by and by. 
around.” 

The smile on his face was frankly 
sardonic as he turned and moved toward 
the steps of the courthouse. He was mak- 
ing no conversational admissions that 
might be held against him, but there was 
no reason why he should not let his 
features express appreciation of the fact 
that he and the Captain quite understood 
one another. 

“Just stick around,” he said again, 
smiling broadly now, as he came to the 
foot of the steps. “Ow!” 

The little ejaculation of pain came as 
he planted his foot on the first stair. He 
ascended with a trifle of clumsiness and 
was limping a little as he crossed the 
gallery. 


TILL maintaining that judicious silence 

always so becoming in one who has 
nothing profitable to say, McMasters de- 
parted with the saturnine Delgado on his 
mythical errand down by the river. Cap- 
tain Bill, idly rolling and lighting a ciga- 
rette, followed them with his eyes until 
they had passed out of the plaza on the 
other side. Then he flipped the cigarette 
away, ascended the courthouse steps 
noiselessly and stepped quickly into 
Blake’s office. The Sheriff, who was seated 
at his desk, wheeled in his chair to face 
him. Captain Bill jerked open the 
drawer of the table, and Blake’s eyes, 
following the motion, narrowed as they 
fell upon the pistol, so disposed that it 
pointed directly at him and now not a 
foot from Bill’s hand. His body tensed, 


leaning almost imperceptibly in the direc- | 
tion of his own weapon, hanging from | 


the hook not three feet away. 

“You couldn't,” Bill snapped. 
have to jump and turn. Just sit right 
where you are, please suh, and keep your 
hands on your knees. Don’t go to open- 
ing any of the drawers in your desk, or 
anything like that.” 

“So that’s what you did with it,” re- 
marked the Sheriff. “I might have known 
you wouldn’t come over here unarmed. 
Well, what’s the idea?” 

“The idea is that you don’t make any 
move to reach for that gun of yours until 
we've had a little talk. There’s two or 
three things I want that are perfectly 
legitimate for you to give. The first one 
is a permit from the Sheriff to carry a 
pistol in Santa Gertrudis County.” 

Blake’s features were expressionless. 
“And the second?” 

“After that, your promise that Mc- 
Masters will be turned loose as soon as 
you can get word to your man Delgado 
and that neither he nor I will be inter- 
fered with from now until we leave Zu- 
lema after our day’s business is done— 
and that I get an absolutely square deal | 
to bid at that land-sale as soon as you 
can pull it off.” 

The Sheriff sat rigidly silent, his eyes 
on Captain Bill’s face. Then, after a 
noment, he said abruptly: “I'll call 
you.” As Bill did not at once reply, 
Blake allowed himself the ghost of a 
smile. 

“You might work it with some young 
feller that never had much experience,” 
he said, “but not with me. Just because 
I see a gun pointing in my direction, I | 


Just stick | 


“You'd | 
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[Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25¢.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, Mass. 
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cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 

Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
REE. Booklet— ““A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
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Officially adopted by Steam- 
ship Companies on both fresh 
and selt water —endorsed by 
highest authorities— and used 
by travelers the world over. 
Contains no cocaine. morphine, 
| opium, chloral, coal tar prod- 

ucts, or their derivatives 
Sold by le ading druggis ts. Mc box enough 
for 2A hours. $1.20 box for ocean voyage. 


A copy of Mothersill's Travel Book 
sent on request without charge. 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Michigan 


| Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, New York, 
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BRAND-NEW, FACTORY TO YOU 
BIG SAVING—FACTORY PRICE 


Buy a brand-new, unused typewriter—at a 
price never equalled on a full-size standard 
machine. 


A Mechanical Marvel 


This typewriter is unexcelled in the quality of 
work it performs, meets the speed tests of 


the most expert typists, is so simple and sturdy | 


in construction that it will last a business life- 
time, and is fully guaranteed. 


Standard In All Features 


Full size, 4 rows of keys, single shift, tabu- 
lator, 2 color ribbon, back spacer, entirely 
visible. 


Not An Experiment 
This typewriter embodies the ideas and 
experience of mechanical geniuses who have 
been making typewriters and typewriter im- 
provements for generations. 


Ten days’ free trial. Small 
monthly payments like rent. 
Send coupon today for full information about 
the greatest of all typewriter offers. Don't 
miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
1908 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


Not an Order Cut Out and Mail at Once. 
Pees eseeessssseeesessseseaaees, 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
1908 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Send mecomplete information about your 
wonderful typewriter offer. This places me 
under no obligation. 
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Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 


tion in the field with 20 years’ success— which each 
poereresupspane sellstoadvertisersinthe United 












tates and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawings. Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in. 
tensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women. Home study instruction. Get facts before you 
enroll in any school. Get our special booklet, ‘*Your 

ity’’—for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps, 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept.10 CHICAGO, ILL. 












don’t always think it’s bound to go off. 
You and me aint ever happened to 
meet before, but I know you pretty well 
by reputation, same as I know you by 
sight, and you don’t let pistols off by ac- 
cident, or because you've got excited. I 
aint ever heard of you shooting any un- 
armed men, either, and I don’t guess 
| you're going to begin now.” 

“I'd kill any man as quick as I would 
|a snake, in self-defense,” Bill warned 
| him significantly. “If you should start 
after that pistol of yours—” 

“Maybe I'd get it, and maybe I 
wouldn't. If I didn’t—if you should 
happen to be a little quicker,—you don’t 
think any jury in this county would turn 
you loose on a self-defense story, unsup- 
ported, do you?” 

“I expect it would be difficult to ar- 
range,” Bill admitted. “They might 
hang me. But that wouldn’t be any par- 
ticular comfort to you, under the circum- 
stances.” 

Blake nodded slightly in recognition of 
the force of this argument. 

“All right,” he said. ‘We'll take it for 
granted you might kill me if I went 
after a gun. Well, suppose I don’t go 
after one? Suppose I sit right here, 
peaceably, with my hands in my lap, and 
just do nothing a-tall. That’s what, at 
this minute, I’m aimin’ to do. By and 
by somebody looks in through that door 
—some deputy sheriff, maybe. Then 
what? Seeing as there aint the slightest 
danger of you shooting an unresisting, un- 
armed man, I don’t see why that play 
don’t call your hand right.” 





! 
| 





| 


“THAT'S fair enough—if it looks that- 
| away to you,” Titus agreed, so con- 
tentedly that a flicker of wonder at what 
Bill could be holding back came into the 
Sheriff’s eyes. “That being the way she’s 
played, we might’s well be comfortable 
and talk while we’re waiting.” He swung 
himself up to sit on the corner of the 
table, his hand still resting where it could 
swiftly dart, upon necessity, into the open 
drawer beside him. 

“Now we're all set—without any vio- 
lence, or any chance of any—unless you 
get foolish and try to get that pistol. 
Here we are, me without a gun on my 
person—not violating the law a bit—and 
you sitting there, stuck up, just the same, 
in your own office.” 

Blake scowled at the taunt. 

“But J aint ever going to tell,” Bill went 
on pleasantly. “At least, I aint ever go- 
ing to if our business is arranged all 
peaceful and pleasant.” 

There was sinister significance in the 
| Sheriff’s reply: “You might not get to 
tell it, anyway.” 

Bill, smiling, quite ignored the threat. 

“Yes sir,” he went on, “if we were to 
come to an understanding, and you saw 
your way clear to do those little things I 
was mentioning, I wouldn’t even tell Jim 


McMasters. Wouldn't anybody ever 
know, unless you told it yourself. You 
could count on that as a promise. My 


word is held pretty good—same as I’ve 
heard yours is.” 

“My word is good,” Blake replied 
shortly. “That’s one reason why you 
| can’t expect to come down here into my 
| town and run it over me about this sale 
| business.” 
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“Meaning you promised some friends? 
Of course. But what did you promise? 
Did you promise ’em nobody else would 
bid—or only that you would do your best 
to see that nobody else bid? If your 
promise was that you would do your best, 
you have. Because I’m going to bid—if 
I’m living.” 


AVING to kill one of the best-known 

and best-liked citizens in the State 
as the only alternative to maneuvering a 
deal that at its worst was a not alto- 
gether unprecedented malfeasance in of- 
fice—this was a contingency that plainly 
had not been considered in the Sheriif’s 
plans, and his face showed clearly that he 
did not relish the situation. Bill fol- 
lowed up his advantage quickly: 

“That being the case, this thing about 
whose hand is called sort of alters. J’m 
going to stay in the game. If your prom- 
ise was that I can’t bid—” He glanced 
grimly in the direction of the weapon in 
the drawer and concluded: “I didn't 
come down here looking for any trouble 
but in that case she'll have to be played 
out to a show-down.” 

“See here!” protested Blake. “I cain’t 
turn around and work for your interests 
instead of theirs.” And Bill felt certain 
the Sheriff's agreement with the interests 
that had bought him was not unqualified 

“T cain’t throw them down and give 
you what they were going to get. I don’t 
double-cross my _ friends,” continued 
Blake. 

“Who in thunder asked you to? I don’t 
want any advantage at the sale. All I 
want is to bid against ‘em, on the level. 
I know how much the darned land is 
worth to me; if they want to pay more 
for it, they can have it.” 

The Sheriff seemed to waver. “They 
aint fixin’ to be here,” he argued, “and 
I don’t know what they’d be willing to 
pay. This sale—” He hesitated, then 
seemed to think there was nothing to be 
lost by indirectly admitting the program. 
“Whoever is figuring to buy in that land, 
I expect, is some local bidder, and I don’t 
believe he’s prepared to offer no more 
than a nominal price.” 

“Who are the principals? 
bin outfit?” 

“One guess is as good as another,” the 


Gurley-Lu- 


Sheriff evaded, and Bill knew ‘it was 
better. 
“Chris Gurley is in Derrick City. The 


telephone wires aint down between here 
and there, not so far as I could see as 
we came along. Tell him I’m here, with 
all kinds of threats to appeal to the Gov- 
ernor, get the Rangers ordered into Zu- 
lema and raise merry blazes generally, 
and that there aint anything you can do 
to head me off short of homicide—which 
will be as honest-to-Scripture truth as you 
ever spoke in your life. Tell him he’s got 
to bid, and let him tell you the price. 
In a case like that, you understand, I 
have to have your word that somebody— 
you or somebody else—puts up the money 
for ‘em in cash or certified check, the 
same as I’m prepared to, or there’s noth- 
ing doing. And I have to have your word 
of honor that the whole thing will be 
run on the level—and the permit to carry 
firearms—before you start for the tele- 
phone.” 

The terms, for all the suavity with 
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were uncondi- 
Blake had 
He hesi- 





which they were stated, 
tional surrender, and Sheriff 
no experience with surrenders. 
tated: then his jaw set, 
for anything, he had made decision to 
defy his visitor and leave the outcome, 
violent or otherwise, on the knees of the 
gods. 

Out of the corner of his eye, through 
the window, Bill saw a figure approaching 
across the plaza. He wagged his head 
slowly, and his eyes twinkled as though 
at some amusing inner thought. 

“That feller, whoever he is, 
look in at the door by and by, like you 
said,” he remarked, “he’d think he 
wouldn’t tell, when you ordered him not 
to, but nobody could ever make him keep 
it to himself. It would be too good. In- 
side o’ no time it would be all over the 
State—all over the border counties, any- 
way—how Sheriff Alfredo Blake, who is 
supposed to be right handy at protecting 
himself and never lets anybody get the 
yp on him, got stuck up in his own 
office by an all-out-of-practice ol’-timer 
that he had just searched for a gun.” 

The sudden change of expression on the 
Sheriff's features registered almost 
ically how distasteful was his mental pic- 
ture of such publicity. And at that mo- 
ment he also saw the figure that had 
come across the plaza, nearing the court- 
house entrance. 

“Hang that gun of yours 
sight; here comes the county clerk!” he 
exclaimed under his breath. “Give you 
my word.” He turned to his desk and 
reached for a sheet of official paper and 
pen. 

He scrawled and handed over the pistol- 
permit. 

“You're the first man that ever got the 
drop on me since I been sheriff,” he 
growled, “and you'll be the last, if I have 
to wear the cussed heavy thing to bed.” 

His tone became peevish rather than 
angry: 

“I'd have taken a chance on beating 
you to it, at that, if I didn’t know I 
couldn’t get off to a fair start from sitting 
down, with these fallen arches of mine. 
‘lat-foot’s a hell of a thing to happen to 
a man that’s rid a hawse and kept off his 
laigs as much as I have!” 


that might 


lr 
are 


on, out of 


OU said you got that land you went 
after, but you didn’t tell us how,” 
Doctor Bannister remarked to Captain 
Bill as Warland was dealing a mid- 
session hand the next time the Captain 
was in Summerton. “Wasn’t the thing set 
up the way your man down there thought, 
or isn't this Alfredo What’s-His-Name, 
the Sheriff, as bad as his reputation?” 
“Alfredo was a little hostile at the be- 
ginning,” 
his ante and prepared to scan his cards. 
“I reckon you might say, as regards 
whether I ought to have been present at 
that sale or not, that at first his mind 
and mine didn’t run together a-tall. But 
later, after he had thought it over some, 
we got along right comfortable. He 
shook hands with McMasters and me 
almost cordial when we came to say fare- 
well.” 
“What shifted him?” asked Phil Ewing. 
Bill’s answer was classic and cryptic: 


“He either feared his feet too much— | 


or his deserts were small.” 





Bill admitted, as he pushed in | 


com- | 


and if signs went | 
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Market Street, San Francisco, Calii 












DEAFNESS [8 MISERY 
iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years, My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willda 
f\it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to pur 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Come 
forts.’ *Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recoverec 
le LEONARI » 
70 Fifth Ave., } 


SELL U 
UR spane TIME 


you to write show cards. No canvassing or 
we ‘supply you with work; distance no object; 
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New York City 


$ Vp 


We will train y 
soliciting 
you can earn from $15 to $50 a week. 

WILSON METHODS, Limited, Dept. A 


_ 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Cz Canada 


START IN BUSINESS 
Make Real Money 
on Small Capital 
All over the U.S 
Canada we are 
lishing Vulcanizing 8 T- 





and 


estab- 











vice Stations 

oneinyourtown. Make 
810 to $30 per day on a 
$350 investment We 
instruct you and fur- 


nish the Most Modern Meth- 
ods and Equipment 


THE ANDERSON 


peace ashe lat erienae 
We have 34 Is in U.S 
and 4inC anda. One is | 





slars—TODAY 


THE ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER co. 


Modern Tire Repair Equipment 


Indianapolis, U. S. A, 


facturers of 


Me 
106 Williams Bldg. 
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Free Book of 


DIAMOND 
BARGAINS | 


Send for the 
Diamonds and Jewelry ¢ 
showing exquisite 


most compiete of 


ver > it ishe d, 








Anything you se- 
lect will be sent for 
FREEexamination 
and approval. If sat- 
isfied, pay only one- 
fifth purchase price— 
balance in 10 months. 
Send TODAY for 
catalog No. 52-K, 





white Diar 
Price $45 


Terms: $9 Down, $3.60 
a Month. Solitaires from 
$25 to $1000 


THE SW OF QUALITY: 


SWEET IN 


NC. 


1650~1660: BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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We Ship This New Oliver 
for 5 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


N° need to pay $100 now for a new 
typewriter—no need to pay $60 to 
$80 for a “rebuilt”’—no need to pay in 
advance. Here is a most liberal offer. 
Due to revolutionary economies and 
shipping direct from the factory to you, 
you can now buy an Oliver, our newest 


and best, at a new low price and on very | 


easy terms. We ship it for Free Trial— 
no deposit down. Use it 5 days. Then 
pay for it like rent, or return it. 
Remember, this is a brand new Oliver, 
our latest model—with many new im- 
provements, an international favorite. 


SAVE HALF 


HE coupon brings you a surprising 

offer — one you'll agree most 
liberal. It has won thousands of buyers 
— people who want quality with econ- 
omy. Over 950,000 Olivers have been 
sold. We have introduced the new 
way of selling that upsets old-time 
prices and costly distribution. 
Mail the coupon now—get the 
facts—compare our offer with 
any other. See if you care 
to pay double. See if you 
would be content with a 
“rebuilt” machine. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

1155 Oliver Typewriter 
Building 

Chicago, Illinois 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ' 

1155 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 1 

Please send me details of your price re- , 
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-has this message for you, 
slenderized ankles and pretty 
feet two. 


Vee 


Se 








You can produce most wonderful, soft, sweet mus ¢ from 
any common carpenter's saw wit h a violin bow 
or soft hammer, if you know ho No musical 

Aability required—you need not know one note 

from another 

Easy to Learnin3 Weeks 

I Absolutely Guarantee to 

Bteach youto play popular music 

within 3 weeks will give you 
















revealed and unknown to _ other 
musical entertainers. Very little 
practice required — it’s all in knowing how 





yy PLAY A SAw | PLAYA SAw | 


open. 
all the secrets and tricks I have | 
learned in my 10 years’ success as a | 
saw musician—secrets never before | 


for a fer en | 
information, “How | 
C. J. Mussehl, 330 Mack Bidg.. 
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THE MIRACLE 


(Continued from page 42) 





Conchita she now have give the cross to 
me. One more dreenk of wheesky for 
the great Pancho and his amigos, and 
then we'll all take a little ride. Ho-ho! 
I leave you to theenk of what the Yaqui, 
| they have done to those two Americanos 
| who have got lost one time. Is it in 
|thy memory, leetle peeg, that the gringo 
1pitdn find his friends nailed down on 
the road, eh? Ver’ funnee, those Yaqui 
—they take off the ears, and the feet 
and the arms, and, por Dios, they not 
| put them back the right way. Pancho 
have the idea better. You, leetle dog, 


shall see! Pero, first I shall have one- 
two-three dreenk. Hola, it is a dry 
world!” 


The key turned in the lock, and the 
| Information Kid was left to his reflec- 
tions. He had been in many tight places 
before, but none quite so compressing 
as this. His head still ached, and there 
| was cold sweat on his. limbs, for the San 
Diego papers had contained a very de- 
| tailed account of what had happened to 
Privates Mollwitz and Jackson. 
“A thousand to one says I feed the 
buzzards,” he chattered. “I should have 
put that cross in my shoe. Laugh, damn 


you!” 
| horney the barroom, upstairs and to the 
left, came the crash of bottles, and 
| deep-throated yells. The Kid tugged at his 
| bonds ineffectually. No man who is but 
| twenty-four and is fortified by neither 
| faith nor opiates can contemplate vivi- 
section and retain his nerve. The Kid 
was no exception to the rule. In a 
paroxysm of desperation, he hurled him- 
self, chair and all, to the floor, threshing 
about like a beheaded chicken, until the 
chair collapsed, loosening the rope that 
bound him by the wrists, elbows and 
ankles. Scrambling to his feet, he leaped 
for the high barred window in the wall, 
| and was straining impotently at iron 
| rods, when he heard a key turning in the 
lock of the door. The Kid dropped back, 
groped for the wrecked chair, found it 
and poised with the mass of wood held 
high, and his teeth bared. Softly the 
door swung in, and the Protector of the 
Pure set himself. 

“Querido mio,’ breathed a 
voice. “Beloved, are vou there?” 

“Little Sister!” whispered the Kid. 

In a flash she was at his side; her 
hands sought eager assurance from his 
| face and breast that he was uninjured. 


small 


“Vamos!” she breathed. “Up the 
stairs, dear one—make haste!” 
They mounted softly, passing like 


shadows through the storeroom, until they 
gained a side door that led into the 
Conchita clutched one arm, and 
whispered in the Kid’s ear: 

“In the third stall of the barn, sefor, 
I have saddled El Primo. He is from 
Tia Juana, and has the races run. Also, 
here is a pistola,’—she thrust an ancient 
revolver into his hand—‘“and to the 
saddle I have tied the paquete, the 


"| bundle I had prepared for thee to take 


in the morning. There is food and 
drink, and some gifts from thy Con- 
chita, so that thou wilt remember. Ay— 
ay! Go thee—” 

The Kid frowned. 

“And leave you te that bunch of 
drunks? Where d’ya get that stuff?” 

Conchita beat her hands together in 
distress. “I can hide, senor, until they 
ire gone. Look you, down in the arroyo 
there is a place known but to me, and 
the Blessed Lady will protect Conchita 
for she is pure. Maria Rico has said 
it. Go, or I die now of fear!” 

Still the Kid swayed irresolutely. 

“They swiped your cross off me!” 

“No matter, my heart. The charm 
protects not the evil one. God will strike 
him dead. Take the caballo that is 
saddled; and oh, beloved, thy lips but 
once. 

The Information Kid drew to his 
breast the little daughter of Santos Rico. 
In the turquoise moonlight their lips 
crushed in the first real kiss that either had 
ever known. Into their primitive ecstasy 
floated a basso profundo chorus from the 
barroom, and Conchita broke from the 
embrace with a sob. 

“Fly, senor, for the love of God! I 
go to hide and pray for thee. The bor- 
der is but twenty miles. Go now, or 
they will find thee here.” 

“I’m off, then,” answered the Kid 
“By, little sweetheart. You're the ace- 
queen of the whole damn’ world!”’ 

He broke into a crouching run across 
the moonlit corral, gained the barn, and 
in two minutes emerged, leading a long- 
legged gray that showed unmistakable 
strains of Arab blood. Conchita had 
already vanished across the mesquite to- 
ward the edge of the arroyo. 


HE Kid swung himself into the 

Mexican saddle with the package 
strapped behind, and took a wide detour 
that brought him unnoticed back on the 
road that spelled safety and Colorado 
Jones. For two minutes, he bent low 
in the saddle, urging the gray ahead on 
the soft grass at the side of the road, 
where the hoof-beats were muffled. Then 
something bloomed in the Kid’s youthful 
soul, and his hands yanked at the reins, 
until the horse came to a jumpy stop 
Ahead the road divided, one fork sweep- 
ing back in a semicircle to the distant 
hills. To the left ran the stage route 
to the international boundary. Back of 
him lay the lights of Santos Rico’s inn, 
where Pancho Escalante, with the silver 


crucifix tied around his throat, drank 
greedily. 
Race-track hustler though he was, 


child of careless philosophy and easy 
morals, the Information Kid still had 
something quixotic in his make-up, some- 
thing which classified him among his kind 
as a “sport.” Conchita’s kiss was yet 


warm on his lips; her voice still caressed 
his ears: and there was Pancho Esca- 
lante’s vengeance to be considered! 

The Kid lit a cigarette and inhaled 
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deeply. He was armed and free, and 
his nerve was back. 
“The old dome’s gone hollow,” he 


mused. “That greaser will dope out who 
had the other key. Can you imagine a 
guy leaving a baby doll like that to face 
the music? Good night! Let’s see, now: 
they'll tumble to the get-away any min- 
ute. Then the fireworks! Little Sister 
will be lying low. They'll come bustin’ 
along up this road after yours truly 
Some of them will think I’ve took 
the hills, maybe, and they'll split. Now, 
if big Mex’ aint with the bunch, 
back and get him—dlooie-blooie! An’ if 
he rides past here, there'll be one 
hombre on his trail. Slap me on the 
beezer, will you? Gyp me out of my 
cross, huh? Nail my dogs back on the 
wrong legs, eh? Sweet breath of a 
skunk! If I don’t ride you over the 
rail, pal, I’m ready for the glue-works!” 
He dismounted, led the gray behind a 
thick bunch of chaparral, and with quick 
turns of a lariat around the legs, threw 
him. For ten minutes he waited pa- 
tiently. Then lantern-lights flashed to an 
accompaniment of confused voices. 
“There goes the barrier!” the Kid com- 
mented. “Now we'll see the Lower Cali- 
fornia Handicap. About seven furlongs, 
I'd say. Name the winner, and the 
world’s yours!” 
Presently, the Kid caught 
ming of hoofs along the road. 
“Into the stretch,’ he grunted 
There were six horsemen in the party 
that galloped up to where the road forked. 
Four of them urged their mounts along 
the road to Tia Juana. The remaining 
two turned hillward, and on the som- 
brero of one of these the watcher in the 
chaparral saw the moonlight play on 
silver braid, and thus identified him who 
wore Conchita’s little crucifix. The 
Kid’s thin lips tightened to a straight 
line. He waited until the thud of hoofs 
against dirt faded to soft stillness. Then 
he liberated his horse, prodded it up- 
right, and swung into the saddle. South- 
ward the Protector of the Pure turned, 
riding toward the high hills where stand 
the sacred ruins of Our Lady of the 
Candles. But the Kid’s thoughts were 
far from pious. 


drum- 


the 


OR half an hour the special ambassa- 
dor of Colorado Jones pushed for- 

ward in the saddle, but opposite the gap- 
ing ‘dobe walls of the deserted mission 
a horse neighed sharply in the brush of 
the hillside, and the Kid drew quick rein. 
A second later he had dismounted, gun 
in hand. Across the road from a foot- 
path that sabered the mesquite, a dark 
figure squirmed forward in the dust. 

“Ouién vive?” challenged the Kid. 
“Drop it!” 

The answer came in guttural gasps: 

“Agua! Water, amigo—por amor de 
Dios, agua!” 


Cautiously the Kid approached. Prone 
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Trial 
Bottle 
Free 


See Coupon 
Below 





Nothing to Wash Off 
or Rub Off 


You aren’t compelled to keep your hair dry 
when you restore color with Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer. There is nothing to wash or 
rub off because it isn’t a crude dye, but a real 


restorer, clean and clear as water 

You can safely dry it in the sun 
restored color is perfectly natural 
discoloration to betray you. Just 


, because the 
no streaks or 
the satisfaction 


and joy of beautiful, youthful hair which takes 
ten years off your age. 

Very easily applied, with results safe, sure and 
certain. You do it yourself, in private, with no 
one to guess your secret. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 


Hair Color Restorer 








Mail the Coupon 


Send for the free trial bottle and test 
as directed on a single lock Watch 
the gray disappear and the natural 


color return. When the restoration is 
complete and you know how natural 
and beautiful you can make your hai: 
get a full-sized bottle from your druggist 
or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1102 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
Mary T.. Goldman, 1102 vee Bide. st ane Minn t 
Ple M 





Please rint your ame and addre 
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ABLAC 


Face Powoer 


Xy O Co Per Box 


e-War Price 














“Queen of Toilet Pow- We help you get a job when you’ve completed 
Jers.’’ The favorite the Course. Mail the coupon and convince your- 
ders. 1€ favorite self. Every day’s delay robs you of better pay. Mail it NOW 





of three genera- 
tions. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
















of druggist or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Sen 

10c for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY Co. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 8 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Yes, it’s 
- 4, out of ajob 
Z einores a man who knows it 
The employment mana- 
ger pointed t he Chief 
uc ean Draftsman whose office 
; door was open. “A year 
Is Superior for ago Mr. Macy loet his 
White Kid and Buckskin Shoes x. job as a clerk and he 
Whittemore’s White Heel and found new jobs scarce. Studying the Help 
Edge Enamel to finish Wanted ad — seyestoanheld Ne tab ~~ 
never seemec ye enough men tor tl 8 e 


ambridge, Mass. dr: iuftsmen 
Makers of ‘A Chief Draftsman friend told him that he and 
Gilt Edge for Ladies’ and thousands of other successful Drafts smen had 
‘ Children’s Black trained then a “— for their jobs rs taking the 
hoes Home Stu urse of the COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF DRAI TING Mr. Macy enrolled 
for the Course. The secret of a permanent job, 
|| with steady advance is specialized train- 


ing. 
week; as 


COLUMBIA Will Do as - Much for You 


The answer to eve itious man’s desire to 
succeed is the COLL RIB IA SC HOO L OF 
DRAFTING. Chief Draftsman Macy got out 
of the rut of a small-paid jc b You can do it, 
too, the COLUMBIA way 

You need only ordinary intelligence and ambi- 
tion to master the Course. We give practical 
drafting work right from the first lesson. : 


furnish you with complete 


Dept. 1745, 1: 14th and T Sts. s., Washington, D.C. 


Cotunite School of Draftin 


I want to oe mo sort ¢ S a future Dratting « fers me 
| send me your free book, 
describes yc 
sition as Draftsman. 


Name. 


Address. ......... 
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Unemployed ” 
To $100 a Week 





und there was constant demand for skilled 








+ £99 


$100.* 
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our Chief Dra iftsn 


1 year ago gi 
in he gets 


professic nal outfit 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
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745, 14th and T Streets, WASHINGTON, 
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This summer - 


\Canada’ 





Majestic Mount Robson, 
Alt. 13,069 feet 
Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders 
of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the low- 
est altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Highlands of Ontario 
Your Ideal Vacation is realized in 
Algonquin Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.) —Mus- 
koka Lakes — Great Lakes — 30,000 
Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 
—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 
gon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest 
Hotels. Hay fever is unknown. 

Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and 
unspoiled big game country in NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 
Canadian National or 
Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Booklet P, 
mentioning districts that interest you. 





Boston, 294 Washington Minneapolis, 513 Second 
Street Avenue, South 
New York, 1270 Broad- 


Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of 


Commerce Building way 
Chicago, 64 West Adams _ Pittsburgh, 605 Park 
Street Building 


Portland, Me., Grand 
Trunk Station 

San Francisco, 689 Mar- 
ket Street 

Seattle, 902 Second 
Avenue 

St. Louis, 305 Merchants 
Laclede Building 


Cincinnati, 406 Traction 
Building 

Detroit, 527 Majestic 
Building 

Duluth, 430 W. Superior 
Street 

Kansas City, 334 Railway 
Exchange Building 

Los Angeles, 7th and St. Paul, 4th and Jackson 
Spring Streets Streets 

H. H. MELANSON 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

Canadian National Railways 

Toronto, Can. 


G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Grand Trunk Railway 
Montreal, Can. 
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HE joy of all outdoors is yours in an “Old 


For “Old Towns” are the 
easiest canoes to paddle. They are the fastest 
and steadiest canoes made—the lightest and 
strongest canoes you can buy—and the lowest 
priced. “Old Towns” last for years. $54 up 
from dealer or factory. Write for new catalog 
showing all models in colors. Free. 

_ _OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
215 Main Street O'd Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Town Canoes 


Town Canoe.” 











in the white dust, with a dark trail to 
mark his agonized progress, lay the com- 


| panion of the seventh suitor of Conchita 


Rico 
“Agua, amigo,” he gurgled. 
The Kid struck a match. 


“T die!” 
The man at 


| his feet had been stabbed repeatedly in 


throat and chest, and death was not far 
Comprehending the significance 
of that desperate red trail leading out ot 
the brush, Colorado’s commissioner bent 
low. 

“Where you catch him water?” he de 
manded. 

The Mexican stretched 
ward the mission wall, not 


to- 
feet 


one hand 
twenty 


| distant. 


“Alli!” he gurgled. 
[he stars looked down on the Informa- 


| tion Kid, whimsical child of the betting 


ring, dragging the dying companero of 
Pancho Escalante in the direction indi- 
cated. Inside the wall of the mission the 
Kid dropped his burden and lit another 
match. The flare startled into action a 
thousand nocturnal creatures that had 
made the deserted mission a sanctuary. 
Bats swooped about the intruder’s head; 
lizards scurried past his feet; a rattler 
sang sibilant warning. The match burned 
the Kid’s fingers, and he dropped it. 

“Agual” gasped the wretch on the 
ground, and wriggled for the far corner. 

The Kid shuddered. 

“Some joint! If there aint spooks 
in here, I’m nuts. Easy, hombre, till I 
get some light on the subject.” 








He lit more matches, gathered gingerly 
an armful of dry brush, and coaxed it 
into flame. The glare showed a board- 
covered well in one corner toward which 
the Mexican was ctawling. Striding over. 
the Kid wrenched off a plank. His match 
revealed the glint of water six feet be- 
low, but if there had ever been a rope 
it had rotted away. 

“You're out of luck, Mex’,” 
the Kid. “I'd have to be a giraffe 
grab that stuff.” 


muttered 
to 


{E tortured man rolled over on his 
back, eyes closed, and fingers clutch- 
ing at his drenched shirt. 
“A gua—agua!”’ 
The Kid bethought himself of Con- 
chita’s package strapped to his saddle. | 
She had said there was food and drink. | 


He scurried out, and returned to throw} 
more brush on the fire and kneel down | 
to rip open the paper-covered bundle. 
Then he got the biggest surprise of the 
whole night. Conchita’s farewell package 
comprised but three dozen wax candles, 
and one long black-beaded rosary 

“Sufferin’ mackerel!” breathed the 
Kid. “If anybody can supply the an- 
swer to this one, he wins the pup with 
the screw tail.” 

But the only one who could have ex- 
plained the riddle was the little padre of 
San Miguel, whose bundle Conchita had 
mistaken in the dark for that prepared in 
behalf of her sweetheart. 

The Kid roused himself and approached 
the groaning figure in the corner. 
“That guy Pancho do this?” 

“Si senor.” 

“Which way he go?” 

“Agua,” moaned the Mexican. 
—por—amor—Dios!” 
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Pretty Sylvia Breamer, popular film star, favors 
Garda Face Powder 


F course! You can know that Garda is 
different by sending for the One-Week 


Garda Sample. Do it today! Test for 
yourself Garda’s new, entrancing fragrance— 
its velvet smoothness—its fineness of texture. 
There’s a fresh, clean puff with every box of 


Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 other 
Watkins Products—are delivered to the 
home by more than 5500 Watkins Dealers. 
The Watkins Dealer is a business person of 
integrity—it pays you to patronize him. He 
saves you time and money. He brings you 
real Watkins Products, known for quality 
throughout 54 years and used by more ¢ 

20 million people today! Ifa Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, write us and we'll 
see that you are supplied. 


| One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample of 
Garda Face Powder perfumed with dainty 
new Garda odor; also attractive booklet on 
beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for Watkins Dealers. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 








Winona, Minn. : Established 18683 
Dept. 285 T iginal 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Beco lawyer. Legally 

trained men win high positions 
Ons 








Lawyers earn. 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Let us send you records and letters 
from le students admitted to the bar 
ta: 











Money refunded 
tistied. De: of £1. B. conferred. 
rolled. Low cost, easy terms. 
te: i fourteen-yolume Lay 
valuable 120-peaay Law Guide’’ and ** Evidence 


nd for them—N' 
jon L ty, Oept. S66-L, Chicage 








Lib Get our 
books FREE. Se 
LaSalle Ext: 














YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and 
easy that you begin on a piece with your first 
lesson. In half an hour you can play it! We 
have reduced the necessary motions you learn 
to only four—and you acquire 
these in a few minutes. Then it is 
only a matter of practice to 
acquire the weird, fascinating 
tremelos, staccatos, slurs and 
other effects that make this in- 
strument so delightful. The Hawa- 
iian Guitar plays any kind of 
music, both the melody and the 
accompaniment. 

FREE Our complete f 
course of 52 les- 

sons includes FREE a 
beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the neces- 
sary picks and steel bar 
and 52 pieces of Music, 


Special arrangement 
for lessons if you have 
your own Guitar. xX 

Just TEAR OUT and mail today 











“Water 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


Please send me full information about your 52 easy 
lessons and FREE GUITAR OFFER. 


I os ans dichibdlia ds ben eneaaaalaaeoniniat 


[= Broadway (Woolworth Building) NEW YORK 


Name .....-- 


anol 
A A A TS A 








im various 
ing to our Guarantee 
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The Kid got up impatiently and went 
in search of his horse. He located the 


animal munching peacefully at the road- 


side. 

“I’m only losing time,” he told him- 
self. “The greaser’s past help, and he 
had it coming to him. I got an even 
chance with the other guy now, if I can 
run him down.” 


UT as he put a foot in the stirrup, the 

Kid experienced the touch of com- 
punction that comes to the hearts of most 
white men. He thought of the ugly, 
crawling things that would wait for the 
Mexican to cease his threshing. 

Retracing his steps, lariat in hand, the 
Kid removed his hat, punched holes in 
the band, inserted the end of the rope, 
and weighting it with a rock, lowered the 
makeshift bucket into the water. A mo- 
ment later the Mexican was striving nois- 
ily to gulp fresh life into his exhausted 
veins. 

The Kid threw a remaining collection 
of brush on the fire, and looked about 
for some wood. He saw none, but his 
eyes fell on the candles. 

“Huh,” he exclaimed, “why didn’t I 
think of that before?” 

In a few minutes the panting figure of 
Pancho Escalante’s lieutenant lay sur- 
rounded by a double circle of candles. 
Small gold tongues of flame flickered in 
the night air, throwing weird shadows 
on the broken walls. Once more the Kid 
knelt, for the other was breathing easier, 
though his eyes were closed. 

“I’m looking for your friend Pancho,” 
he urged. ‘“Where’ll I find him? I’m your 
amigo—I give you the water, understand? 
Now you tell me. I got to fix him so’s 
he don’t do no more monkeying around 
Conchita—get me?” 

For the first time the other seemed to 
appreciate who was aiding him. 

“Comprendo,” he gurgled. “Look you, 
ymigo; Pancho do this to me! I tell now, 
but, por Dios, it is too late! He have go 
back to find the leetle Conchita in her 
room. Que diablo! I say no, amigo, for 
the little one is pure. Then Pancho kill 
me! Santa Maria—it is too late!” 

The Information Kid leaned over wide- 
eyed. 

“Don’t lie to me!” he barked. ‘“No- 
body passed me on the road! Wait a 
minute—where does that trail lead? The 
one you crawled out of? Quick, or I'll 
kick your head in!” 

Wearily the other gave answer. “It is 
a trail to the posada—ver’ bad trail—but 
ver’ short. Ah, Dios, but I suffer!” 

Ice spread through the Kid’s veins, and 
then melted under the furious rush of hot 
blood. He tumbled headlong toward the 
road, flung himself on the long-legged 
gelding and headed down the rough trail, 
babbling incoherently to the night-wind. 

“I’m comin’, Little Sister, I’m comin’! 
Oh, God—why didn’t I play my hunch 
ind stick behind! Go on, you long-legged 
beetle! Lay down to it, damn you! 
There’s no Mexican on your back now. 
Take that, and that, and that! Now, 
gimme everything y’ got! I’m comin’, 
Little Sister! Oh, I’m comin’!” 

Back in the ruins of Nuestra Sefiora de 
las Candelas, a dying wretch looked 
through glazing eyes at twin rows of 
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Sani-Flush 


meg us 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Sani-Flush has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the bathroom 
to keep clean. 

It has displaced the use of make- 
shift preparations—and all the un- 
pleasant, scrubbing, scouring and dip- 
ping methods. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl according to directions, and 
flush. Stains, odors and incrustations 
vanish. Both bowl and trap become 
as clean and white as new. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian A gents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S School Service 
Department will help you solve the problem of your childs’ 
future training. —See announcement on page 10 


An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 


scalp will stop, and your hair will look and | 


feel a hundred times better. You can get 

Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 

ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


candles that cast a mellow  radianc: 
against the ancient walls. His fingers 
groped convulsively and tightened upon 
the — beaded rosary which the Kid 
had left by his side. The flames of the 
fire danced upward, painting the muddy 
dobe in rose and gold. The 
heightened by the pure moon overhead 
The companion of Pancho Escalante re- 
laxed peacefully, the beads on his breast 
“Senora Santa,” . 
Holy Lady, I come!” 


effect was 


moonlit _ trail 
Protector of 


k of a gray 


blood In 


OWN the _ broken 

plunged the maddened 
the Pure, clinging to the bac 
ghost. There was stake-horse 
Kl Primo’s long legs and deep chest, and 
he responded the reckless desperatior 
of the man who rode him. Man an 
orse plowed their own path through the 
brush down to where the trail straight- 
ened and led off toward the main road. 

A mountain lion whimpered in the 
moncito, and the Kid's heart missed a 
veat, for the cry seemed but an echo of 

the dying man’s whine: 
Too late, senor, too late!” 

Another half-mile, and the long-legged 
gray burst from the brush, wheeled onto 
the broader path and straightened out for 
the final spurt Almost immediately 
there came into view another mounted 
figure, riding desperately from the inn 
ind looking back. The two horsemen ap 
proached at full speed. One had silver 
braid on his sombrero, and a silver cruci- 
fix on his swarthy chest. The other was 
bareheaded, and for the moment insane 

Pancho Escalante drew gun as he saw 
the gray horse wheel to block his peek. 
Twice he fired, heard in return t 
of bullets around his own head. an 
swung off the road to clear the obstruc- 
tion. But the apparition in front plunged 
at the same instant: the horses crashed 
chest to flank. and Pancho Escalante was 
shocked into oblivion. 





T was the gray gelding that scramble 

to its feet, limped painfully in a circle, 
and then—like the well-trained mount it 
was—returned to crop the grass by its si- 
lent rider and await developments. Pres- 
ently the Information Kid stirred, rolled 
over and achieved his feet. He zigzagged 
twenty paces, and came across Pancho 
Escalante, his head doubled under his 
heavy body, and his neck very neatly 
broken. 

Mechanically the Kid bent down, 
ripped open a cotton shirt and possessed 
himself of the crucifix, Then he ap- 
proached the gray. Not until the third 
attempt. however, did he attain the sad- 
dle. Then, reins hanging loose, he per- 
mitted the horse to limp homeward. 

As he approached the posada of Santos 
Rico, lights flashed from the windows, and 
a group of figures huddled in the glare 
of the open door. He heard the shrill 
exclamations of Maria Rico, and the deep 
tones of Santos, her grandson. The gray 
nickered softly, and limped on. There 
was confusion and the murmur of other 
voices, but the Kid sensed no note of dis- 
tress. Some one approached with a lan- 
tern, and the Kid called out wearily: 

“Don’t shoot. I’m an amigo!” 

“Cielo,” replied the voice of Santos. 


he whispered, “veuzo! 
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It is the young Americano. Conchita— | 
he too is safe!” 

And in another instant the little wait- 
ress of the Rico Inn came flying toward 
the Kid, crying: 

“Oh, beloved, descend quickly. Ay— 
ay! Come thee down till I assure myself!” 

The Kid swayed in the saddle and then 

iught himself. 

“That hound,” he croaked, “that hound 
came back to get you. What happened?” 

“Maravilla!” cried Conchita eagerly. 

It was the miracle, my heart. Look 
you at the hill! The candle-lights can 
still be seen even from here, but the 
greater light has faded. The wicked one 
was here. Ah, Dios—with his hands on 
my throat, so! To the window I escape, 
calling upon Nuestra Senora de las Can- 
lelas to protect the pure. My eyes 
then saw—and I screamed the truth at 
Pancho. Heaven! Even the drunken 
and wicked one could himself behold then 
that it was as Maria had prophesied. 
Ah, so glorious were the lights, and the 
crown of candles! Then who should 
come from the wall itself but the figure 
of Our Lady—distinctly we saw the fig- 
ure leave the lights and move to ap- 
proach! Truly it was a miracle, and we 
must pray together!” 

Slowly the truth dawned on the In- 
formation Kid. 

“Well, what do you know!” he mut- 
tered. 

“Ay!” cried Conchita. “Pancho has 
fled to be overtaken most assuredly by 
punishment, and Conchita is safe. Oh, 
please—dismount!” 

The Kid grinned. 

“What could be fairer?” he observed, 
and kicked his feet from the stirrups. 
He swung down, reeled, and recovered. 
One arm clasped the child; the other hung 
straight at his side. 

Conchita’s quick eyes 
Kid’s face. 





searched the 


“Thou art ill, or much tired? Ah, 
Dios! There is blood all over thee! 
Querido, thou art wounded!” 

“Nix, nix!” protested the Kid. “I just 


been vaccinated a little in the shoulder, 
ind it will be all jake tomorrow. But get 
me a pillow, little sister, and let me sit 
lown; them Mexican saddles are made of 
ement!” 


ARLY in the morning the auto-stage 

came honking up from Ensefiada, and 
while Ramon, the driver, chatted with 
Teresa the lavandera, whom he aspired 
to marry, the Information Kid tried to 
explain to little Conchita Rico that they 
must wait, for such is the American law 
ind custom, when one is but thirteen. 

“The law is wicked,” she protested 
tearfully, “and I love greatly. Conchita 
will therefore pray to the Blessed Protec- 
tress; and every Sunday—look you, be- 
loved-—-I shall burn the candles at San 
Miguel so that no harm befall thee until 
you come again.” 

Outside, Ramon honked a notification 
that all was ready. 

“Amor mio,” breathed Conchita, “thy 
lips!” And again the Kid experienced the 
thrill that he had known but once before. 
For one brief moment he was tempted to 
renounce the land of his birth in behalf | 
‘§ a country where miracles occur. But | 
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the one best glycerine soap 
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a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week”’ 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


~ Suess years ago,” writes A, J. Klick, “I was j 
an average yung man of 24, pos essing a fair a 
cation, liking r ( called) good time, occupy" 1 
bookkeeper's high st and receiving $1,100 per vear 


‘A crisis in my att v me upand I began 
the serious study of Higher ‘Accoun tancy 


Jefore the year was over, I was making progress 
financially. Interested in my work, advancing 
steadily, more confident of myself, by the time I had 
finished the course, | had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year 

“Last vear I become comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation. My work became a pleasure; salary 
increased to $3,800. 

‘This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,900, The future years are full 
of promise. 


U. nusual Opportunities in Accounting 
Klick is right. His future yearsave full of promise! 
Never in the hist ory ¢ { business has the need for 

trained account ants t been so great or the rewards so 

attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement — incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rup led as the result of a comparatively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are 
on the up-s rade. 

Their chance is yours — 7f you will take i 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;”’ read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and today are expert 
accountants — with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our comvenient-payment plan; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 

Promotion in One." “Get this book,” said a promi- 

ae nt Chicago executive, ‘even if you have to pay 

» dollars for it.” We will send it /ree. 
"Mark —Sign — Mail the coupon — NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 566- Chicago, Illinois 
I 
Please send me catalog and fu!l information re 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


(0 Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc, 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every im portant 
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he was, after all, the Information Kid, 
and wise beyond his years 

He made his way to the front of the 
posada, horning into the back seat of the 
stage, where a good-natured fat American 
drummer sought to assist him. 

“Easy, brother,” warned the _ Kid 
“Let me sit on this side. I’ve been work- 
ing miracles, and I got a bum shoulder.” 

rhe stage jolted forward. When it had 
gone a hundred yards, Colorado Jones’ 
commissioner looked yearningly back, his 
lips twitching, and one hand fumbling 
under his shirt to make sure the little sil- 
ver crucifix was in its place. 

“Leave something behind?” 
the drummer. 

“Yea, bo!” quavered the Information 
Kid. “Ill tell the cock-eyed world I did 
\nd one of these days I’m going back 


to get it!” 


inquired 


THE MAN SMITH 


(Continued from page 57) 


rubber-coated men who so quickly and 
methodically dragged a line of hose int 
the kitchen. He wondered 
men, big as they were, could stand 
there. Into the restaurant came hurry 
ing Chief Egan, wearing now the white 
helmet of the battalion chief. After the 
Chief came a company of men with poles, 
with hooks on the end. They began to 
rip down the embossed steel ceiling. 

Clear this restaurant!” ordered Egan. 
At the same instant, out from the kitchen 
came straggling several firemen who sté 
gered to chairs in the lunchroom I 
doubled up. They had “taken smoke” 
and seemed overcome. But the other fire- 
men went right along pulling down the 
ceiling. Some man went from one to 
the other of the men on the chairs and 
gave them a white liquid out of a bottle. 
Presently Bill saw them get up and go 
back into the kitchen. 

A policeman discovered Bill and 
ejected him roughly. “Dis hwasher? Get 
cut o’ here!” “Aw go on!” pleaded Bill 

“let me stay!” “Didn't I tell you once?” 
rejoined the cop, pushing him forcil “J on 
toward the door. In the street Bill saw 
a woman, evidently from the pe 
upstairs, hugging a baby. A fireman had 
just brought the child to “9 “No 
ma‘am, everyone’s out!” he had said. 

Another policeman glimpsed Bill and 
moved him outside the fire-lines. There 
he stood, bareheaded, still wearing the 
dirty apron. An hour later they let him 
back into the lunchroom. But tl 
meantime revelation had come to 

Just as one man knows that he wants 
to be a doctor, and another man an en- 
gineer, and another a sailor, so Bill Smith 
knew now what he was going to be: a 
fireman, and a man! 

But could he? He learned that there 
were civil-service rules and an examina- 
tion. He was told by persons he asked 
that he was probably under weight. How- 
ever, his earlier training taught him in 
this case what to do. As a citizen who 
had just attained his majority the local 
gens club valued his vote, sufficiently 
to point out the lines he should follow to 
pass the civil-service examination, and to 





e 
in 
him. 
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Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same 
Safe, gentle. Made ina world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 2>9 
for valuable book, ** Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 
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get the appointment. His night-school 
work stood him in good stead. He got 
in just under the line in the physical ex- 
amination. 

And so we catch up to Bill Smith, pro- 
bationary fireman, on trial for a certain 
period of time, now supposed to be sleep- 
ing in the dormitory of Two Engine. But 
between the time he had gone to bed, and 
the present moment, a period of time in 
which he had passed his life in mental 
review, conviction had come to him on 
two points: 

First, in spite of always putting up the 
best fight he could, he’d always been 


licked! Second, was it in him to stand | 


this ordeal of fire that lay before him? 
He had seen the strongest men stagger 
back, there in that lunchroom, when the 
fire, burning in the sawdust of the huge 
icebox, had emitted deadly gases and 
fumes. 

A revulsion of feeling came over him. 
He felt himself slump. He had deliber- 
ately placed himself where he must know 
whether or not he was a man. He closed 
his eyes. Well, he’d take what was com- 
ing to him—just as always! 


(* ANG—clang—clang— 


For an instant Bill Smith didn’t | 


move. His eyes had come open at the 
sound of the bell on the wall. The 
room was instantaneously galvanized into 
action. Forms rushed by him in the 
darkness. Then he realized that he’d miss 
the bell! He fumbled into trousers and 
rubber boots. He heard the heavy mo- 
tor of the engine below start with a 
churning roar. The company was going 
out! 

He shot down the pole, and made a 
leap for the rear of the hose wagon. Big 
Whalen caught him under the arm. Bill 
fumbled with his helmet and his rubber 
coat, as the wagon rocked madly down 
the street. The rain dashed against his 
face. Whalen pulled the sleeve of Bill’s 
coat around and held him under the arm 
while Bill buttoned it. The wagon 
swerved round a corner. Bill almost 
pitched off, but Whalen’s arm was still 
under his own. The street ahead showed 


the red reflection of a fire in a tenement | 


doorway. 

As the men sprang from the wagon, 
Whalen gave Bill a hearty blow on the 
back. “Follow the Captain, whatever he 
says!” he shouted in Bill’s ear. 

While several firemen were speedily 
yet systematically hauling the black 
lengths of hose from the body of the 
wagon, Bill stood by the high-pressure 
hydrant, where hose was being coupled 
on. The man at the hydrant looked up 
at Bill. “Get busy—we’re first due at 
this box! Looks like a good one to me!” 

Bill Smith looked at the towering tene- 
ment opposite. 
seethed in the hallway. The tenants must 
be upstairs still—most of them, anyway. 
The fire must have gone like a flash. He’d 
lived in tenement houses and knew. Rot- 
ten wood, dry wooden walls, and stair- 
ways that went up and up, furnishing a 
veritable flue to a fire if it got a good 
start. 

He eyed the windows above the first 
floor. Not much smoke showing yet. 
Few people at the windows. If they 
weren’t at the windows now, then they 


The fire roared and | 
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market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
j ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
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find in our stores many kindsand styles 

of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 
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It's James Whitcomb Riley, 
No other American poet eve 
simple human experience with 
wonderful sympathy and charm. 
a verse for every mood; he 
kindly emotion with his deeply 
humor and pathos. 

A little book containing five of 
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stirs 
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knowledge of the 
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schools of his native state to have a Riley 


of Mine” 


Day once a year—these are in these ten | 
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beautifully bound and illustrated volumes. 
Every cultured home should at least know 
something about Riley and his work. 
Without obligating yourself, send for 


**‘Poems and Stories Every 
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must be either at the windows in the 
rear, or the smoke had them already 
Captain Winters saw Smith. “Here, get 


busy on this line! Get busy!” he or- 
dered. . 

Bill Smith laid hold of the hose, with 
the other firemen. He found himsel! 
behind the broad back of Whalen. “Start 


your water, Two Engine!” he heard Cap 
tain Winters call. Bill was facing the 
heat that rolled back from the entrance 


door. He heard the clanging of bells 
the wailing of sirens, and sensed the rush 


of black-coated firemen. 

Smash! 

Che high-pressure stream hit the stairs 
of the hallway, the sides of the walls, th 
top of the door. The vivid lurid light 
of the fire died down almost at once 
ind smoke billowed out. Bill’s eyes wer« 

inded, and he gasped. The hose 
moving forward. He must not let 
But it meant going into the very center 
of that furnace! 

Bill found himself stumbling ahead, un 
able to see, his eyes smarting and run 
ning with tears. He felt under his feet 
the several steps up to the entrance of 
the hallway. “Down!” he heard a voice 
call, muffled, in front of him. He saw 
the back of big Whalen disappear in th« 
swirling smoke. Some one behind him 
pulled heavily at his rubber coat. He 
understood from that that he was to get 
down on his hands and knees. 


Was 
go! 


P ahead in the long, narrow hallway, 
Captain Winters was lying flat on 
the floor, with Carpenter, the oldest man 
in the company, at his side. Together they 
worked the pipe from side to side of the 
hallway, hitting persistently under the fire 
that roared behind the smoke that rose 
in a copper-colored wall before them. 
Two Engine had the inside stairway. 
Captain Winters knew as well as if he 
were at this moment in the street, what 
disposition of the companies was being 
made by Chief Egan, whose car had left 
the firehouse only a few seconds behind 
Two Engine. 
Twelve Engine was taking the cellar-| 
way in front; Forty-two Engine was at 
the back of the tenement, on Water 
Street, stretching a line through the build- 
ings facing on that street. Seven Truck 
was opening up windows from ladders 
raised in front of the building, and going | 
through the windows to search for anyone | 
who might have been overcome by smoke 
Twenty-six Truck was already going 
through the adjoining building to the rear 





yard, where they would ascend fire- 
escapes and search the rear apartments. 
Sixteen Engine had gone to the roof, 


through an adjoining tenement, and was 
ventilating, and meeting the fire from 
abov e. 

Captain Winters knew, from years of 
fire-fighting under conditions like this to- 
night, that his company, Two Engine, 
would be the key company until the sec- 
ond-alarm companies should arrive. He | 
knew that on the one line of hose, 
stretched in this hallway, depended lit- 
erally the lives of scores of men and 
women, boys and girls in the big tene- | 
ment above. Two Engine must hold that 
fire from mounting and mushrooming 
out into the upper hallways! A blazing 
furnace in the lower hallway, it was prob- 
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Doesn't hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug 
ist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
1 few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness 
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ture’s own method of toning the nervous 
system, eliminating congestions and rejuvenat- 
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How this interesting discovery is being suc- 
cessfully applied to build strong, graceful, 
healthy bodies, to increase the height, if die- 
sired, and to treat disease and correct deformi- 
ties is clearly explained and illustrated in our 
free booklet,‘‘Stretching for Health.’* Shows how 
afew minutes a day will keep your body fit, im- 
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Beauty to Eve 


Almost at once the complexion becomes clear and 
beautiful through this amazing scientific discovery. 





CIENCE is giving new complexions for old through 

a marvelous new discovery! Dull, coarse, blem- 

ished skins are being transformed into exquisite 
softness and smoothness—almost at once. Years’ of 
scientifie research and experiment have finally revealed 
the elements which, when combined in certain exact 
proportions, remove the dead scales on the surface of 
the skin, clear the pores of every impurity, and leave 
the complexion as clear and charming as a child’s. 

The skin is provided by nature with millions of 
tiny pores with which to expel acids and impurities 
When dust: bores deeply into these pores and the use 
of harmful cosmetics clog them even more, the im- 
purities remain in the skin. The result is not always 
noticeable at first. But soon the complexion becomes 
dull and harsh. Suddenly the face ‘‘breaks out”’ in 
pimples and blackheads. And if the impurities are 
still allowed to remain, the complexion becomes ruined 
entirely. 

The use of harmful cosmetics will not correct this 
condition. Creams very often clog the pores only 
more. Many lotions and tonics cause enlarged pores 
and make the skin dry and coarse. Massage helps 
temporarily, but it stretches the skin and 
eventually causes it to droop and wrinkle. 

The natural, scientific way to remove both —- 
the blemishes and the impurities at once is 
explained by the remarkable discovery. 

















The New Discovery Explained 


Certain elements, when correctly com- 
bined according to a chemist’s formula, 
have been found to possess a powerful 
potency. These elements, or ingredients, 
have been blended into a soft, plastic, 
cream-like clay, delicately scented. It is 
applied to the face with the finger tips— 
just as a cream would be applied. 

The name given to this wonderful dis- 
covery is Complexion Clay. The moment 


doing its work, gently drawing out im- brings life and fervor to every skin cell and leaves 
purities and absorbing blemishes. A warm the complexion clear, firm, smooth, fresh-looking. 
towel will soften the clay, and you will be 

able to roll it off easily with your fingers. Special Free Examination Offer 
And with it you will r ‘| off every scale of ; 

| -* very |} ul i a cite In order to enable everyone to test this wonderful 
: ead skin, eve ry harmtu impurity, every new preparation, we are making a very special free- 
blemish. A hidden beauty will be unmasked — examination offer. If you send in your application 
—heneath the old complexion will be re- 20W a jar of Complexion Clay will be sent to you at 
De 7 » with all the sof 7 l once. Complexion Clay is not on sale. It is sent to 
vealed a new one with all the soft, smooth you direct, freshly made. Although it is a $3.50 


texture and delicate coloring of youth! product and will cost that much ordinarily, you may 
pay the postman only $1.95 (plus a few cents postage) 
in full payment. And despite this special low intro- 





Nota Cosmetic ; Guaranteed ductory oe e you hs “¥ the guaranteed priv ie ge at 
returning the jar anc laving your money refundec 
Harmless at once if you are not delighted with results. 
Complexion Clay is not a cosmetic. It 
is not a skin tonic or beauty lotion. It Our Guarantee Backed by 
does not cover up blemishes and impurities Million-Dollar Bank 


—but removes them até once. It cannot 


‘ pate eC me We guarantee Complexion Clay to be a prep- 
harm the most sensitive skin. There is aration of marvelous potency — and a _ beautifier 


a feeling almost of physical relief as the that is absolutely harmless to the most sensitive 
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if is applied, every one of the millions of facial pores are re- The beauty of the face ts more largely determined by the skin. This guarantee of 





tiny pores in the skin awaken and hungrily lieved, as the magic “uve and quality of the skin than by the features. The satisfaction to every user 
absorb the nourishing skin-foods. In a dite ; esl ee “tl d marvelous new discovery actually absorbs all blemishes is backed by a deposit of 
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skin impurity. You will actually feel the hon you see the re- _ sitive skin. amount paid for ( 
y pores breathing, relaxing, freeing J 4.7 . n Clay 1e results ar 
— ae athing laxing sults of onlyonetreat- nentidustoey os it one 
themselves with relief from the impurities ment — the whole face will appear rejuve- statements in this announcement in any way mis- 
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Allow Complexion Clay to remain for a complexion be brought to the surface, but Mail the C Now! 
little while. You may read, or sew, or go enlarged pores will be normally closed, tired ail the Coupon 
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Clay will giveit a new radiant beauty—forit isa natural 





preparation and works alway You won't have to 
wait for results, either. They are immediately evident 
Just mail the coupon—no money. Test for your- 
self this remarkable new discovery that actually lifts 
iway blemishes and reveals a charming, beautiful 
new complexion Don't delay. Clip and mail the 
coupon now, while you are thinking of it Domino 

House 275, 267 South 9th St., Philadelphia 
* - 
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Wouldn’t Stay ay Down. 


E was putting in long hours at un- | 


skilled work. His small pay scarcely 
lasted from week to week. 

He saw other men promoted. Then 
he learned the reason. They had special 
training. He made up his mind to get 
that kind of training. 

He sent to Scranton a coupon like the one 
below. That was his first step upward. 

The reward was not long coming—an increase 
in salary. 
he is Superintendent. 

It just shows what a man with ambition can do! 

What about you? You don't have to stay down. 
You can climb to the position you want in the 
work you like best. 

The way to do it is easy—without obligating 
yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. 
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Then he was made Foreman. Now | 






| ably still mainly dense clouds of smoke 
|in the halls above. 

| Through the murky billows came Chief 
| Egan into the hallway. He stumbled past 

Bill Smith, now prone upon the floor. 
| Bill heard the Chief call: “Tom!” and 
| his captain’s answer: “Here, Chief!” 

‘Tom,” shouted the Chief, “hold that 
fire away from those stairs, and we can 
get ‘em down yet!” 

“All right, Chief!” 

Bill Smith, edging along on his stom- 
ach % he felt the hose pulled slowly for- 
ward, began to grow dizzy. He panted 
|for breath. Was there no fresh air left 
in the world? No one spoke to him. No 
one was even near him. He heard the 
| roaring of water in front of him, but the 
smoke kept coming just as hard. The at- 
mosphere grew fearfully hot. Even the 
in or under him was hot, from the fire in 
the cellar. 

Smoke 

He'd never thought it could be like this! 
|He clutched the hose with his hands, 
}clung to it as though some one might seek 
to pull him backward into the street. 
| He felt two men crawl past him, going 
out. He couldn't see them, his eyes 
|smarted so, and it was so dark. What 
| was the matter? He heard a hoarse voice 
| behind him shout: “Move up there!” 
| Then he understood. Two men all in— 
getting out, by orders of the boss, before 
they were completely done! Just as he'd 
seen the men stumble out of the kitchen, 
at the lunchroom fire. 

But was Captain Winters still up there? 
Bill’s head was going round and round. 
Yes, he must still be up there! He'd 
said he wouldn’t send anyone in where 
he wouldn't go himself and stay! All 
right! 

Bill heard other men in the hallway 
strangling and gasping from the blasts of 
heat and smoke that they had breathed, 
there on the pipe. Again a tug at the 
hose—forward! 

He heard Captain Winters call: ‘“An- 

other man, here on the pipe!” Then a 
pause. ; 
Again the hoarse voice of the Captain: 
“Here! Whalen’s done for! Get here, 
some one! Get hold of this pipe with 
me!” 

A man crawled past Bill on his hands 
and knees and fell prone beside him. Si- 
lence. Bill’s head was whirling. 

Again that call from up ahead: 
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“A man on this pipe with me!” 
Captain Winters’ voice, muffled, weak! 


ILL SMITH, on probation, crawled 

gropingly forward along the hose, not 
thinking, not reasoning, just going blindly 
to the man who'd called him “son” that 
very evening. Crawled ahead into hell! 

Flat on the floor, in water, and the 
remnants of burned wood, lay the Cap- 
tain, still directing the torrent from the 
hose into the crackling, seething, coppery 
blackness. The heat tore at Bill’s face. 
The hose-pipe tugged and jumped like 
unruly animal, with the tremendous pres- 
sure behind it. 

“Who are you?” The Captain had seen 
a form half clutch, half fall upon the 
hose 

“Smith.” The voice sounded to Bill 
as if a long way off—not his voice at all, 
more like a squeak. 

“Smith—the new man? Here, man, 
give a hand! The rest are all in!” 

Man! 

He lay down then beside his captain. 
No words. Nothing but hellish suffering, 
blasts of fiery heat—belchings of suffo- 
cating, strangling smoke. 

Man! 

Bill knew he wouldn't be able to hold 
out more than a few minutes longer, but 
his captain wasn’t ordering him out, and 
a captain knew how much a man ought 
be able to take! 

So he lay like a log. Feebly he tried 
to help the Captain swing the pipe back 
and forth. 

And then voices behind them! Through 
the smoke came other men, another line 
of hose! Smash into the smoke went the 
new deluge. Men caught up the pipe of 
Two Engine, held it with the captain of 
that company. 

“Here’s Six Engine, Cap! 
— company ! e 

Captain Winters struggled slowly to his 
feet. Chief Egan came into the hallway 
and focused his big flash-lamp on Win- 
ters and then on the form lying prostrate 
by his side. 

A fireman of Six Engine lifted Bill 
Smith in his powerful arms, and Bill’s 
helmet fell from his head. 

“Who is it?” the Chief asked Winters 

“New one, Chief—named Smith—as- 
signed to Two Engine yesterday—and by 
God, he’s a man!” 

“Man—” mumbled Bill Smith. 


Second- 
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(Continued from page 76) 





can’t buy happiness that way. And it 
would have been worse for you, living 
with a man you couldn't love—”’ 

| He seemed to feel by the touch of 
Cherry’s hand how happy he was making 
her. 

“Sometimes I’ve wished to God I'd 
never left Leiperville. We were happy 
there, Cherry, and we didn’t have any too 
much money. But she didn’t understand 


—your mother didn’t. And she never 
could have been contented back there 
again with the cast-iron deer on the 
lawn.” 

He laughed quietly to himself. “You 


remember those deer, Cherry? Always 
standing waiting, listening, watching, 
when I came up from the station. I 
liked ‘em. They were home. I wonder 
if they’re still there.” 

Cherry had never known that things 
like that could mean so much to him. She 
murmured something, and he went on in 
a moment: “I’m counting on you, Cher- 
ry. I’ve always felt that I could count 
on you ina pinch. The pinch has come. 
Even the house at Leiperville will be sold. 
We're completely ruined. There’s noth- 
ing at all, of course, but the furniture 
and your mother’s jewels.” 
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He made the statement passively, almost 
with the air of one who remarks upon the 
nisfortune of another. It seemed to 

herry that if he was without passion, 
he was also without regret, as though his 
iir of abstraction was a part of his ill- 
ess in which the world had forgotten him 
and he the world. 

“Of course, my dear,” he went on 
almly, “we will have to change our whole 
mode of life.” 

“Yes, Daddy. I’ve planned that.” And 
he told him of David Sangree’s offer of 
the house on One Hundred and Fifty- 
econd Street. 

He listened soberly, nodding his head 
in approval. 

“That is good,” he said, repeating the 
word. “Good, very good.” And then 
vith another glance at the door: “And 
our mother?” 

Cherry moved her shoulders helplessly. 

“She still hopes for something out of 
wreck. So does Jack. But they'll 

gree. They must.” 

He nodded his head sagely. 

“Yes, they will agree,” he repeated. 

They must.” 

Cherry glanced at him in disquietude. 
His tone was so unlike the one that she 
had known—so gentle, so colorless. For 
1 moment the thought came to her that 
his mind might have been enfeebled by 
his illness, but the look in his eyes re- 
issured her. 

Responding to his questions, Cherry 
began telling him what she planned to do 

the sale of the furniture, even her 
mother’s pearls, if necessary. He nod- 
led slowly but definitely. Yes, even that, 
he agreed. When she had finished, he was 
silent for a long while, looking out of the 
window, and Cherry thought that she had 
talked too much. 

But as she moved in her 
spoke again, very quietly. 

“Will you please tell your mother to 
come to me here, Cherry dear?” he asked. 


he 


chair, he 


She started up, dismayed. “Do you 
think you'd better, Daddy?” 
“Yes, my dear—if you please,” he 


aid firmly, “and st once.” 

He was still looking out of the window. 
felt that his words were a command 
such as he had never issued before. And 
is she still hesitated, his voice was more 
calm but more insistent. 

“You will do what I ask, Cherry—if 
you please.” 

What happened in that room after her 
mother had entered it, no one but hus- 
and and wife were to know. Alicia 
Mohun, pale, but dry-eyed, came out and 
moved like a sleepwalker down the cor- 
ridor to her room, where she remained 


Ssne 


lone for the remainder of the day. 
Later Cherry stole silently into her 
father’s room. He was still in his chair 
by the window. He was quite mo- 


tionless, and his eyes were closed, and so, 
for fear of disturbing him, she went out 
ind up to her own room, wondering at 
the miracle that had been accomplished 
50 quietly. 


HOUGH David Sangree had placed 
himself at Cherry’s disposal for any 
ask that she did not care to accomplish 
herself, she did not call upon him. Per- 
haps she took pride in being able to attend 
0 the details of reorganization herself— 
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or perhaps she did not wish to intrude 
upon his busy hours unnecessarily. He 
had a feeling that when she really needed 
him, she would let him know. But just 
the same, he couldn't conceal an anxiety 
on her behalf He had never een able 
to forget that in spite of her air of selt 
sufficiency, she had not been trained t 
responsibility such as this 

When he met her at the house on One 
Hundred and Fifty-secon stree¢ o make 
the final arrangements before the Mohun 
family moved in, she seemed to be in a 
State or ne Ss compressk ensely 
alert mentally with 1 cheerfulness which 
was a little too determined to be quite 
natural He thought her thinner, her 
motions more abrupt, her short laugh 
more frequent, her comn ents more 
frankly ironical 

After she had gone over the house 
making suggestions as to changes ot 
furniture to suit the needs of the tar 
ily, she dropped wearily into a_ chair 
in the room which had been selected 
for her father, and took out her cigar- 
ette-case. A moment for confidences had 
come 

I want t UK tO Vi R eses she 
said “I haven't had a chance before 
It seems as though I have been driven 
from one unpleasant \ nothe 
with no time to think for myself 

“It has been a terrible responsiDilit\ 
said Sangree with feeling I've ought 
of you often 

“I'm glad you have.” she said. “You 
know and she laughed.—‘‘lI've felt as 
though some devil were chasing me—that 
I'd have to keep going, to prevent him 
from catching up. I must keep gi a 
need chains on my wheel—that’s certain.” 

Sangree frowned. “You need a rest,” 
he said severe! 

“No.” she went on quickly, “I don't 
think I want a rest ] lo some 
damned silly if I sit down and 
I think I’ve had a little too much 
once; that’s all. It’s gotten me twisted 
somehow. I can't quite find the reason 
for it. The whole thing is like a death 
in the family without any funeral to 
go to. I could understand that. You 
ceuld grieve, go in mourning, and have 
it over with: but there isn’t any end to 


trouble of this kind. It just goes on and 
on, without any end in sight. I've had 
bitter moments, unhappy ones, but none 
of them he indifferent ones, 


so bad as the i 
what happens.’ 


when I don't care | 

“That’s rubbish,” he broke in 

“Thanks. I know it. And I wanted 
you to tell me so. It’s comforting, some- 
how. You see, Rameses,” she finished 
with a grin, “it’s you who have been the 


chains on my wheel.” 
“Oh, have I?” 


“Yes. But I need 


an emergency-brake 


or something. I’m in a funny mood 
I guess I’ve always had my own way 
too much. I never had to think about 
anybody but myself. This thinking for 


line at all. It was a 
kind of adventure, at first. I liked them 
all relying on me. I liked making the 
beds—at first. It was a sort of game 
being useful—a sort of a novelty. But 
I don’t mind telling you that I’m rather 
red of it all.” 


no pe took a few puffs of her cigarette, 

but Sangree didn’t reply, though he 

was watching her keenly 
Why shouldn't I tell 


others isn’t my 


the truth—to 


vou? I miss the machines, my runabout 
especially. I miss the crowd, too. Thiey 
used to come running after me—Gloria, 


Vi, Sylvia, Phoebe—phoning every day 
Now nobody does—except Genie I've 
been busy when they called. God knows 
I can't blame them! I haven't been 
much fun when I have seen them I 
don't suppose they see any reason why 
they should get down on their luck just 


because J am I wouldn't either, if I 
were they. The boys have been all right 
but somehow I] haven't felt much like 


seeing the And nobody likes to 
be hearing hard-luck stories all the time. 
And so, of things are going on 
with them in the same old way—parties, 
jazz, joy-rides. It hurts me a little that 
they can jog on without me—don’t you 


bovs 


course, 


sec fr 
“But you 
wanted to 


now, if you 
It would 


could go out 
Why don’t you? 
co you good 7 

“No. Things are changed somehow. 
Don't you suppose I feel it?” she broke 
in quickly. “To go with that crowd, 
you've go with them all the time. 
And besides, the invitations for the real 
things have stopped coming—even to 
Mother. She feels the slight horribly. 
She would, you know. It’s just as though 
were all already dead and _ buried 
And I guess we are, so far as ever going 
again is concerned. Oh, I don’t 
care about the invitations. It’s the neg- 
lect of one’s friends that hurts the most 
—and then the careless nods of acquaint- 
ances.” She laughed bitterly. ‘“H-m! 
Yesterday I passed the little Carruthers 
snip on the street—you know, the 
profiteer Carrutherses; and she cut me. 
Imagine it!” 

“Is her acquaintance valuable to you?” 

“No. But I’ve always been nice to 
her.” she said rather pathetically 

She got up, went to the window and 
looked out. The prospect was not un- 
pleasing, but it was not like Seventy- 
eighth Street. To his surprise she turned 
suddenly and faced him. 

“Rameses,” she said quickly, “do you 
think that anyone I know could have 
recognized me coming out of your rooms 
that night?” 

He took a pace toward her. 

“Cherry! You don’t mean that you 
think somebody—” 

“I don’t know. I’m just asking you. 
There’s an undercurrent I can’t explain 
Perhaps it’s just an instinct. But a bit 


got to 


we 


hot 
about 
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of gossip like that travels like the wind.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that. Has any- 
one spoken of it?” 

No, no one would—except Genie per- 
haps. I'd be the last person in the worl 
to hear—except you. It would be funny 
Rameses, wouldn't it, if people tagged a 
thing like that—on ws!” She laughe 
constrainedly. 

“Cherry! Enough of this!” He ha 
taken a stride and caught her by the 
wrist. “You're morbid. You're letting 
your imagination play hob with yo 
reason. You can’t go on bucking the 
world in this mood, or you'll end in a 
smash-up.” 

She released herself and turned away 

“Yes. That’s just it,” she muttered. 
“T’d like to give them something real to 
talk about.” 

He stared at her careless back for a 
moment and then turned away towar 
the mantel. Perhaps she had expecte 
to taunt him into a reply, but his silenc: 
had a deeper meaning than any verbal 
protest, and in a moment she turned. 

“Now, I've disappointed you,” she 
said. And as he still made no reply 
“T suppose I have. But I can't help it 
That’s the way I-feel. I’m sick of being 
good—sick of it. Id like to go on the 
loose—and I will, if I find out that pec 
ple are trying to drag me down for some- 
thing I didn’t do.” 

“You're talking like a fool,” he an 
swered. “Nobody is trying to drag you 
down. You're dreaming. Nobody could 
know—nobody could possibly know.” 

“Perhaps,” she said with a shrug. “I 
don’t care.” 

“You do care,” he growled savagely 
“You do care.” 

“No, I don’t—I turned my back on 
public opinion when it didn’t matter. I 
can still turn it, now that it does.” 

“And your pride?” he asked distinctly 


UT she only threw her cigarette into 

the fire and laughed. The thread of 
communion was broken. It seemed as 
though she meant to hurt him, or at the 
least was indifferent to his hurts. It was 
not so much what she said, as what she 
neglected to say. For the first time that 
he could remember, he and Cherry were 
not attune. 

“Come,” she said at last in a matter- 
of-fact tone. “We must be going.” 

She led the way down into the small 
hallway, where David Sangree went be- 
fore her to open the door. His face 
was set in stern lines, but he said noth- 
ing more. 

Suddenly she thrust out a hand to him 

“I’m a little beast, Rameses. Tell me 
that I am!” 

“No,” he said, touching her 
lightly and releasing them. 

“You'll try to think well of me?” 

“T’ve never thought anything else.” he 
finished gravely as he opened the door 
And in a moment they were in the street 
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Better than jewels 
—that schoolgirl complexion 


The girl with a clear, smooth skin, radiant with 
freshness and natural color, should leave jewels to 
those less fortunate. The charm of a perfect natural 
complexion attracts far more than elaborate dress 


and ornaments. 


If your complexion lacks the beauty which women 
envy and men admire, don't depend on clothes and 
jewelry to draw attention from its defects. 

Every woman can transform her bad complexion 
into a good one, for alluring freshness and clear color 
isn't a gift of Nature, but a matter of care. 


How to have a perfect skin 


No girl need be afflicted with a bad complexion, 
for improvement is simple and easy. Daily cleans- 
ing, gentle but thorough, is the secret. You must use 
soap, for nothing else will remove the dirt, oil and 
perspiration which collects in the pores and causes most skin 


trouble 


Choose Palmolive, because its action is soothing. Harsh soap 
should never be used for washing the face. 


Massage the smooth, creamy 
lather gently into the skin until it 
removes all clogging deposits 
Don't forget your neck and throat. 
They are as conspicuous as the 
face for any lack in beauty 
Careful rinsing leaves the skin 


Take a lesson from Cleopatra 


With a world of ancient beauty arts at 
her command, she depended on cileans- 
ing with Palm and Olive oils to protect, 
improve and preserve the freshness and 
smoothness of her skin. 


stimulated, freshened and free from the accumulation which 
enlarges the pores, causes blackheads and carries infection 


Blended from the same oils 


Palmolive Soap is blended from the same bland, soothing oils 
which adorned the sumptuous marble baths of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans 

But although very expensive, the gigantic volume in which 
Palmolive is produced keeps the price very low. Users profit by 


Palmolive popularity. The Palmolive factories, working day 
and night, and the importation of the rare oils in vast quanti- 
ties, allow you to enjoy this finest facial soap for the modest 


price of 10 cents—no more than ordinary soap 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limit RONTO Fe 

Also makers of a complete line of toilet art 
Volume and efficiency produce eco 
25-cent quality for only a 
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PROPER CARE OF YOUR HEALTH 


EALTHY, vigorous people take ex or thet Ten . + n-Tox This efficient laxative is pleasant in taste 
* “ Sve ee. ear and action. Safe and harmless, even for 
malelimination of body wastes. Physictans WORSE , = children. San-Tox Adjusters supply the 
say that a large percentage of ailments are 1 ‘a : RET + required tonic properties torestore healthy 
due to carelessness in this respect. Protect regularity. I ure, as are ull other San-Tox 

yourself by taking San-Tox Adins++—— “Say pes preparations. Get a box of Adjusters at 

. . . . > ; bs: eC Sete SE 
when necessary. Conve=——__— é 1 any San-Tox drug store. Pric © £96. 
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ceptional care to make sure of nor- 
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ow 
the country, in 


thousands of drug stores, the San-Tox 
nurse’s face in the window guides you in 
the purchase of pure and efficacious prep- 
arations for toilet, health, and hygiene. 
For only San-Tox druggists, specially ap- 
pointed because of their high standing, 
sell San-Tox preparations. The purity of 
San-Tox products is guarded by the selec- 
tion of tested ingredients which are com- 
piled through scientific formulae by trained 





chemists. Hence your confidence in any 
preparation bearing the San-Tox name 
may be complete. The nurse’s face on the 
packet and in the drug store window tells 
you which is San-Tox. 


THE De PrReEE COMPANY 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 

















